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EDITORIAL PREFACE. 

I 



The stoiy of the world's exploration is alwajs aitiao- 
tive. We naturally take a keen interest in the per* 

Bonality of the men who have dared to force their way 
into the unknown, and so unveiled to us the face of 
mother earth. The interest in the work of exploration 
has been particularly strong and widespread in recent 
years, and it is believed that a series of volumes dealing 
with the great explorers and explorations of the past 
is likely to prove welcome to a wide circle of readers. 
Without a knowledge of what has been aooomplishedx 
the results of the unprecedented exploring activity of 
the present cannot be understood. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the present series will supply a real want. 
With one or two exceptions, eadi volume will deal 
mainly with one leading explorer, bringing out pro* 
minently the man's personality, telling the story of his 
life, and showing in full detail what he did for the ex- 
ploration of the world. When it may be neoessaiy to 
depart somewhat from the general plan, it will always 
be kept in view that the series is essentially a popular 



Vl £D1T0BXAL PREFACE. 

one. When complete the series will form a Biogra- 
phical History of Gieograpbical Discovecy. 

The Editois ocmgrattilate themBolves on having been 
able to seeofe the oo-operatioii <si men well known as 
tlio highest authorities in their own departments ; their 
names are too familiar to the public to require intro- 
duction. Each writer is of ooiiiae entiielj xesponsible 
to bis own work. 

THE EDITOBS. 
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LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOME AND BOYHOOD. 

The knowledge of the varied regions of our enrth is due 
to the devoted labooni of a few great men. It is to 
the pioneers of old» who first opened the gates leading to 
the unknown, who first threw their light on discoveries 

which were completed by those who followed it- — it is to 
these worthies that mankind owes its knowledge of tho 
earth, and all the cod sequences which have followed from 
such knowled^ro. Every region on the earth's surface 
eonnects itself with one or a few great names — ^the names 
of men who first threw a clear light over an unknown 
tracts or who were mainly instrumental in illuminating 
the previous darkness. Hence it is that the life-history 
of a chief among explorers embraces the geography of 
the region with which his name is associated. The con- 
nection is inseparable. Around the story of a great 
explorer's life the facts relating to his discoveries are 
naturally grouped. The skill and fortitudoi the dangers 
and hardships, the aspirations and successes, of (he man 
lireathe life and human interest into the physical aspects 

and bcieiitiilc facts connected with the region upon which 

A 
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t LIFE OF JOHN DAVI& [issa 

bis Utboors threw light. Biography is the best vehicle 
for the oonveyanoe and retention of geogxapbical know- 
ledgeb 

The Arotie Begions are connected with many a tale 
of chivalrous daring, with many a heart-stirring episode ; 

and such deeds arc inlervvoven ho closely with the phy- 
fiical conditions of the locality, that the one cannot be 
related without a knowledge of the other. This is so in 
all prirtR of the world, but it is more especialiy the case 
in tho wild regions of the North. Foremost in the front 
rank of Arctic worthies stand the names of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen Bavis, Hudson, and Baffin ; and their 
life-histories cannot be studied and stored in our memo- 
ries without a Bound geographical knr)\\ ledjsfe of the 
region upon which their labours threw a jlood of light, 
and the complete discovery of which is but the following 
np of routes first pointed out by them. 

The England of Queen Elizabeth was just awakening 
to a sense of her greatness, and of the possibilities of 
her future. Men were in earnest in those days. The 
example of the great Queen filled them with passionate 
loyalty. l^li/abilli called ujxjn them to fight for the 
liberty of their ueiglibours, and they doggedly faced the 
matchless infantry of Spain until the cause of freedom 
triumphed. Their Queen and their country were syno- 
nymous terms. For Elisabeth and for England they 
trayersed unknown seas, visited the ends of the earth, 
and mastered all the knowledge of their adversaries. 
In after years, when England was disgraced under the 
feeble tyranny of the Stuarts, men looked back with 
bitter regi^t to the days of the great Queen. The uni- 
versal feeling found eloquent expression from that illus- 
triouB victim of Stuart malignity, that martyr of our 
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libertiMh-Sur John EUot "Elizabeth, that glorious 
star," he ezclaimedy was glorious beyond anj of her 

predecessors. The Great Council of the Parliament was 
the nurse of all her actions, and such an emulation of 
love was between that senate and the Queen, as it is 
qtieatioiiable which had more affection, the Parliament 
in obeervance unto her, or she in indolgenee to the 
FlBrliament. And what were the effects t Her story 
told them. Peace and prosperity at home, honour and 
reputation abroad, a love and observation in her friends, 
<K)nstemation in her enemies, admiration even in alL 
The ambitious pride of Spain was broken by her power, 
the distracted French were united by her arts, the dis- 
tressed. Hollanders were supported by her Buooours. 
Tiolenoe and injury were repelled, usurpation and 
oppression counterwrought^ the weak assisted, the neces- 
sitous relieved, and men and money into divers parts 
sent out, as if England Lad been tiie niagazinc of them 
all. She was most just and j^irnis to her siiljjeets, iiiso- 
much that they, by a free possession of their liberties, 
increased in wealth and plenty." In another speech he 
pointed out how the great Queen made them our scorn 
who now are made our terror." 

Brave Sir John Eliot and his contemporaries might 
well regret the days of Elizabeth. Happy they who 
were privileged to laliour for their country during that 
glorious reign, and to achieve undying fame in the ser* 
vice of the Queen. Her sailors and discoverers, after 
long and diligent training, added largely to geographical 
knowledge, and to the greatness and piosperity of their 
country. They hailed htm all parts of England, hut 
certainly there was a brilliant and numerous band of 
illustrious seamen who were natives oi the West 
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Country. The Boroughs from Liiuford, the gallant 
HawkinR, mariners of Plymouth, Drnke, Seymour, Oxen- 
hsusif Ciiudlei^'h, the Gilberts, Baleigh, and Davis, all 
came from Devonsbii-c, and all added to the gloriee of 
the reign of the great Qaeen. 

In the Elizabethan age there was activity and CBfBr 
city, and conaequent achievoment on all sides. It was 
the ago of Shakespeare and Spenser, of Dacon and Cecil, 
of Hokluyt and Camden ; but it was ako the age of 
Vere and Nonis, of Raleigh, Drake, and Hawkins. 
The greatest among these steadfast workers rise above 
their fellows as beacon-lights for future generationa 
As the Elizabethan statesmen raised England to the 
first rank among the nationSp as the poets attained an 
exeellenee never since surpasfied, as the soldiers founded 
a school which opens our modern military history, so 
among the mariners there were men who servo ns 
beacons and centres for the study alike of maiitime 
discovexy nnd of geography. Drake and Cavendish 
were onr first droumnavigators ; the opening chapter 
of onr connection with the East Indies is headed by 
the name of Lancaster; Guiana and Virginia are 
coupled for ever with the name of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the Arctic Regions with that of John Davis, — ono 
of the ablest, and certainly the most scientific, of the 
Queen's West Country sailors. It is with John Davis, 
his discoveries, and the stirring history of his aesHBer- 
vioes, that we now have to do« 

John Davis was bom at Sandxidge, on the left bank 
of the Dart, between Totnes and Dartmouth, in about 
the year 1550, and his brother Edward was a year or 
two younger. They were the sons of a yeoman who 
owned a small freehold in Sandridge, a manor in the 
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patish of Stoke Gabriel, of which a branch of the 
Pomeroj family had been lords since the days of 
Edward ni. 

Stoke Creek is the little harbour for Stoke CktbrieL 

To the south are the wooded slopes of Sandridge, rising 
from the river. At the head of the creek is the old 
church, with its spreading yew-tree in the churchyard. 
A graceful screen of carved oak, with ilgures of saints 
painted in the lower panels, separates the chancel and 
its aisles from the nave^ and there is an old pulpit 
carved with grapes and Tine-leaver Mural tablets 
preserve the memory of the Pomeroys, and in the 
worm-eaten parish register are the records of the mar- 
riage of John Davis and the baptisms of his children. 
The little village clusters round the church, and a 
Devonshire lane leads by walls covered with valerian 
and pennywort, and past a pond full of yellow iris, to 
the woods and meadows of Sandridge, approaching them 
from the landward side. 

The manor-house of the Pomeroys stood on an emi- 
nence oveilookinET the river, surrounded by woods, near 
the site of the present seat of the Baroness de Verte, 
which was built by Lord Ashburton about eighty years 
ago. This site is flanked by a ravine, at the head of 
which a fsnnhouse faces bright green pastures, which 
slope gently down to a creek of the ri%^er. On the left 
are the Sandridge woods, rising from the beach up steep 
slopes, with masses of honeysuckles and dog-roses hang- 
ing over the branches and almost toucliing the water. 
To the right are groves of splendid old elms and oaks, 
which separate the grounds of the manor-house from 
the small freehold, as it was then, which was the home 
of John Davis in bis boyhood* 
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The hoiue at Sandridge was only sopamted from tho 
eove by two or three pastures, and when the two hoys, 

Jolin and Etlwunl Davis, lan down to their boat and 
piiH}H»d ont into in id stream, n lovely scene met their 
view. The iJart^ in this part of its cx)urse, widens out, 
and hi\s nil the appearance of a lake surrounded by 
wooded hills. Along the northern side are the woods 
of Sandridge and Wadditon, with the hills rising into 
crag^^y ridg^ to the east. Here the leafy houghs touch 
th(j water at high tide, and when the river is low, there 
in a beach where fishermen spread their nets and Imul 
up ten and twelve-pound salnion. On the west side there 
is a bold promontory ; and the picturesque village of 
i>ittiHham, surrounded by plam-orchardSy runs along the 
lowland of the isthmus from one reach of the river 
to another. The view to the sooth is closed in by the 
richly wooded heights crowned by Oreenway Oourt, the 
ancestral liome of tho Gilberts. Hero tliu river narrows 
at Anciior JUnk, and flows down for two miles and 
a half to Dartmouth. At high tide this lake-like reach 
between Bandridge and Greenway is one expanse of 
water. When the tide is low, there is a dry flat in the 
centre^ along the edge of which herons may be seen 
fishing ; and if disturbed by a boat^ they rise on the 
wing, and flap lazily away to their nests in Shai-pbam 
VV'o(k1. 

Kind friends and neighbours dwelt around this reach 
of the Dart. The Davis boys in their skiff had a sure 
welcome, whether they steered west, or east, or south. 
Slany a time they pulled across, or round the flat if it 
were low tide, and landed under the wooded height of 
Greenway — home of a brotherhood of naral heroes. 
John and Humphrey Gilbert were bome years older 
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tiian Joiun^ Davis, but their younger btother, Adriaoy 
waa nearly the same age^ and the half -broihera Cazew 
and Walter Baletgh weve a few years younger. When 

bovs k>gether, Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert, Walter 
Kaleigh, and John Davis must often have made excar- 
fiions down the river to Dartmouth. In those days the 
landlocked little harbour was mncb frequented, and 
ships were built in the doc^ard at Hardness. The 
boys might sit on the stone steps and parapets of the - 
wharf, and listen for horns to the tales of mariners from 
all parts of the world, till their young hearts thrilled 
with longing to seek lionoiir and fame on the great 
deep. The voyages of English ships were being extended 
in several directions. When the young friends on the 
Dart were still at school, John Hawkins was visiting 
tike coast of Guinea and the West Indies, while the ser* 
vants of the Muscovy Company were striving to ^*pur« 
ehase perpetual fame and renown " by wrestling with 
the ice-floes in the Kai i Sea. There were old sailors 
^vho had made voyageis to Guinea and to the White Sea 
many years before. Dartmouth was a great resort of 
sailors, and the boys would have had many opportunities 
of listening to their yams. They would see the tall 
ships appearing between the beetling cliffs at the har- 
bour month, and the weather*beaten crew landing at 
the quay with many a strange curiosity from foreign 
shores. They would be impressed by the sight of the 
God-fearing among them- — and there were not a few 
such — wending their way to the little church of St. 
Petroz to offer up thanks for their safe return. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the diff, where the ships romided 
the point and ran into the landlocked haven, St^ 
Fetroz — dedicated to a native Devon saint^seemed to 
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be the first ta wdoom their return. Ite parapet well 

was a fine look-out, whence the boys coulJ descry the 
white sails on the horizon, and the gix-at expnnse of sea 
which they longed to siiil over, and so get their chance 
of purchasing renown both to themeelves and their 
country." 

Greenway Court end * trip to Butmouth with the 
Gilberts was not the only attraction for yoting Davia 

When he shot his boat oat of Sandridge Creek, while 
Croonway was m full view on one hand, the tower of 
Dittisham chui-ch rose from a valley full of plnm- 
orchards on the other; and on the hill, about a milo 
away, stood the manor-house or barton of Bosonusele. 
This old house is still standing. The doorways have 
pointed arches, and it contains a large halL It is now 
a farmhouse, and is one of the meets for the beagles of 
the JJn'/aiiiii I cadets. In the sixteenth century it was 
the pleasant seat of Sir John Fulford, who iuhtirited it 
owing to his great-grandfather, Sir Baldwin Fulford, 
having married the heiress of Sir John Bozom. Here 
8ir John often resided with his wife Lady Dorothy, 
daughter of John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, and his six 
children. The visits both of John Davis and of Adrian 
Gilbert were welcome at Bozom zele to children of about 
their own aga The sons were John and Andrew, and 
there were four blooming daugiiters — i?aith, Elizabeth, 
Anne, and Oppilia. The eldest is not mentioned by the 
Heralds of King James in their Visitations, probably 
owing to a reason which will be referred to farther on« 
and which would make her brother at Great Fulford 
unwilling to allude to her ; but the name Is given by 
Westcote, whoso IocmI information wa^ iar iuuio compiute 
than that of the lierald& 
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This intimacy at Bozomzele led to the marriage, in 
after years, of Faith Fulford with John Davk, ;irid of 
the widow of Andrew Fulford with Adrian Gilbert. 
Another neighbour o£ the Sandridge folks was Kichard 
Holwaj of Watton or Wadditooi who afterwards sold 
his estate to, or, as some say, was ooxened oat of it by one 
Adams, the husband of another of the Falford girk. 

John Davis eertoinly received a elassieal education, 
but he was not in the same social position as the Gil- 
berts and Fulfords. The Grammar-school at Totnes was 
fouoded in 1554, and he mny have att^ended there; but 
it seems clear that he went to sea at an early age, and 
was probably absent from home for many years. We 
first get sight of him again in 15799 when he was 
twenty-eight yeai« of age. During the interval Davis 
had not only become an experienced sailor, specially 
expert in the scientific branch of his profession, but was 
also a man whose capacity was recognised beyond the 
limits of his own West Country circle. The character 
of his services is unknown to us, and there is no record 
preserved of his early life at sea. He appears suddenly, 
at the age of twenty-eight, as a captain of known valour 
and oondttct, in whom merchants and other adventurers 
were willing to repose trust and confidence. 

His comrades at Greenway had also made their way 
in the world. John, the eldest of the Gilberts, was 
established at (Jreunway and Compton as an active 
magistrate. Humphrey, after an education at Eton and 
Oxford, had served with distinction in Ireland, had gal* 
lantly led Uie volunteers at Flushing and Qoes against 
the flower of the Spanish infantry, and had finally 
devoted his energies to schemes of discovery and colo- 
nisation. His famous discourse on the North- West 
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Passage displays much classical learning, a thorough 
knowledge of the then conditions of the problenii and a 
noble spirit of patriotic devotion. In 1578 he made his 
first voyage to the West ; soon afterwards he obtained 
a patent for colonising newly-discovered lands, and in 
1583 he sailed with live ships with tho object of form- 
ing a settlement in Newfoundland. One vessel deserted 
him, another was lost. The return voyage had to be 
made in tho Golden Hind and the little Squirrel of ten 
tons. Gilbert was urged to go on board the larger and 
safer ship^ but he repliedi I will not forsaJce my little 
company going homeward, with whom I have passed so 
many storms and perils." The IlinA kept as near her 
consort a« possible, but a violent storm arose otl tho 
Azores. Captain Ilayes of the Hind saw Sir Humphrey 
sitting abaft with a book in his hand, and heard him cry 
out^ " Courage, my lads I we are as near to heaven by 
sea as by land." The same night the little Sguirre^a 
light suddenly disappeared, and nothing more was ever 
seen of her. A squirrel was the crest of the Gilberts. 
Thus did one of the boys who had listened so eagerly to 
tho yams of sailors on Dartmouth quay win his way 
to fame. ITe died prematurely, but not before he had 
made his name immortal. It was as ho would have 
desired. " He is not worthy to live at all," he exclaimed 
at the close of his discourse on the Korth- West Passage, 
"who for fear or danger of death shnnneth his country's 
service or his own honour, since death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal." 

Tho otlier boys lived on, strenfrthened and invisforated 
in their stru^^gle for fame by the jrlorious example of 
their comrade. Adrian Gilbert was a man of consider- 
able learning, a doctor of medicine, a mineralogist, a very 
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able mathematiciai], and an ardent promoter of geogra- 
phical disooTeiy. Walter Baleigk was three yean at 
Oxford with Hakloyt and CamdeOy and went in 1569 
to serre with the Huguenote in France, fighting at the 

battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, and not returning 
home until 1575. He probably undertook a voyage to 
the West Indies in 1577, made the voyage with lus 
brother Humphrey Gilbert in 1578^ and did good ser- 
vice in Ireland in 1580. In the year 1582 Baleigh liad 
become a fayonrito of the Queen, and was placed in 
• position to do still more Talnable servioe to his 
country. A learned scholar, with ripe ezperienoe both 
as a soldier and a sailor, and full of zeal for dis- 
covery, this coin i n (le of Davis's boyhood had also won 
his way to a front place in the Tsmk» of the KUzabethaa 
worthies. 

John Davis returned home in 1579* and passed the 
next six years poitly at Sandridge and partly in Lon- 
d<m. Adrian Gilbert was then living in a house at 
Sandridga He probably rented the manor-house of 

tiie Pomeroys. He married the widow of Andrew 
Fulford, and was in constant companionship with the 
friend of his boyhood. The young ladies at Bozom- 
sele were still single, and John Davis, now a gallant 
sea-oaptain, was able to renew the happy friendships of 
his boyi^ days. The vkits to Bosomzele bore fruit* 
The parish register at Stoke Gabriel records the mar^ 
riage of John Davis and Faith Fulford on September 
29, 1582, and the fact Ihat John Davis had a child 
christened Gilbeit ou the 27th of March 1583. The 
other Miss Fulfords were married in the neigh bourhood, 
Anne to Master English of Totnes, Elizabeth to Thomas 
Gary of Gary Barton, and Cecilia to Master Adams of 
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Wadditon. Adrian Gilbert, aa we have Been, was mar« 
ried to the sister-in-law of Davis's wife. 

The spirit-stirring discourses of Sir Humphxej Gil- 
bert^ followed so qaickly hy his gbrioua death al» Bea^ 
most have made, a deep impression on his brother and 
on Davis. They too were filled with the deeire to extend 
the trade and power of England through discoveries in 
unknown rogionH, and especially by the solution of the 
North-West Passage problem. As early as 1 5 7 9 they had 
made the acquaintance of the famous philosopher at 
Mortlake, and had discussed with him the proapecta of 
a Northern voyage of diaooveiy. Dr. Dee mentions in 
faia journal that on Jone 3, 1580, Mr. Adrian Gilbert 
and John Davys rode homeward into Devonshire/' after 
having had conferences with the learned mathematician 
on subjects in which they were all deeply interested. 
This was before the last voyage of Humphrey Gilbert, 
and his death only inspired the friends with fresh zeal 
to fulfil bis wisheSi and take up the great work where 
be had left it^ Bir Walter Baleigh joined them» not 
only with sympathy and enoonragement, but with more 
substantial aid. Thus were the comrades who had 
shared in many a boyish adventure along the banks of 
the Dart, and who liad passed so many happy days of 
their youth speculating on the wonders of foreign coun- 
tries, now joined together in a great and memorable 
enterprise. Then they were boys, full of inquiry and 
curiosityi who longed for the tame when they too might 
add to the renown of England. Tbeir early enthusiasm, 
aided by capacity for hard work and the desire to do 
well, had borne rich fruit. Now they were qualified to 
become the pioneers of English discovery in the Arctic 
B.egion& 



CHAPTER n. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE NORTH. 

The house of Dr. Dee at }>Iortlake contained one of the 
finest private libraries then e^iisting in England, includ- 
ing valuable manoflcriptSy maps, and charts, while amoog 
instrumentB was the cross-^^taff used by C^iaocellor in 
biB famous Toyage to tlie White 8ea, fine the i»iulo- 
flopber was frequaotlj vlated bj aeiHStptaiiia and men 
about to ondertake distant enterprises, and be was eon- 
salted by statesmen as well as by the Qaeen herself. He 
drew up a memoir on her Majesty's right to Xorum- 
bega and to the unknown parts adjacent, and in 1583 
be had prepared a learned report on the reform of the 
eakndar. 

Oa the S3id of January 1584 two men ware atting 

In the library at Mortlake engaged in earnest eonver- 

sation. One was in the pnme of life, tall and band- 

Bome, with an aager, intelligent countenance, and 

equipped for a journey. The other wa^i an elderly 

man, with a long beard as white as milk, and a clear, 

aangnine compleadon, dressed in a loose gown with 

banging sleeves. His eyes were nnnatnially bright 

and wanderings as if they were need to peer into 

ocoolt and forlmlden mysteriea Dr. Dee and Adrian 

Gilbert were deep in the considentiim of the new pro- 

u 
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ject for Arctic discovery, when a visitor was announced. 
It was the- f^'ecretary of State^ Sir Francis WaUiagham, 
who had called on his way down the river to Greenwich. 
Walsingham was a sedate and cantions man, yet he 
became so interested in the oonversation when it was 
continued in his presence, that he expressed a desire to 
hear the subject of Northern liifscovery discussed befoi^e 
him in all its bearings. It was arranged that there 
should be a meeting at the house of Mr. Beale, a mutual 
friend, on the very next day. Accordingly, Dr. Dee, 
Adrian Gilbert, and John Davis met the Seeretaiy id 
State on the 24th of January in an interview where^ 
as Dr. Dee tells ns, only we four were secret, and we 
made Mr. Secretary privie of the Korth-West l^issage, 
and all charts and rutters were agreed upon in general." 
In other words, the experienced sailor and his friend, 
with the help of the profound mathematician and cos- 
mographer, placed before the statesman the then exist- 
ing knowledge of the northern regions derived from 
the results cf former voyages, and thus enabled him to 
grasp the subject, aiid como tu a conclusion respecting 
the wisdom of undertaking Ruch an enterprise. If we 
now take a similar review of what had been done before 
the voyage of Davis, we shall be able to understand the 
pcant of view from which the great navigator and his 
supporters arranged their plans and baaed their hopes 
of success, as well as the grounds on whidi they obtained 
the support of Sir Francis Walsingham. 

Our Elizabethan ancestors knew nothing of the sagas 
of the Norsemen, which were brought to light by Pro- 
fessor Bafn in our time, and showed that Greenland 
and the eastern coast of North America were visited 
and colonised from Iceland several centuries before the 
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first voyage of ColumboB. They had dim tnditums of 

the wonderful discovery made by Friar Nicholas of Lynn, 
and of vovaf'es to Iceland from Lvnn and Bristol : but 
no positive information could be derived from these 
stories. Nor were the more recent voyages of John and 
Sebastian Cabot of much more use. For the charts 
and papers of Sebastian had been taken f itnn him in the 
time of Queen Maiy, and intrusted to a certain Master 
Wbrthington, who probably handed them over to Philip 
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of Spain. AH that was aooessible in England was com- 
prised in the famous mappemmide drawn by Sebastian 
Cabot himself, a copy of which, executed by Clement 
Adams, was hung up in the privy gallery at WbitehalL 
It showed the *' Prima Vista " of Cape Breton, being 
the first land seen by John Cabot in I497« the land of 
BacalhaoB or Newfoundland, and the coast of lAbrador 
to about 60* N* A knowledge of these coasts had been 
improved by subsequent voyagenk In 1500 the Bor- 
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togoeoe nftvigator. Gasper do Cortereal, sailed along the 
eoast of Labrador, a name derived Irom the natives 
he brought to Uabon, who were believed to be good 
labourers. Dhe land he visited is shown on a Portu- 
guese chart of 1504 as ''Terra de Corte HeaL" The 
name of Bacalhuws (which means codfish) is given to 
Newfoundland. Estevao Gomez, in a Spanish ship, 
also made a voyage to the fisheries. Many vessels from 
England, France^ Portagal, and the Basque Provinoes 
of SpaiDf following these pioneers^ yearlj undertook 
voyages to the fishery of Kewf onndland ; and in 1534 
Jacques Odrtier diseovered the insularity of Kewfound^ 
land by sailing through the straits of BcUeiisle. 

Altliough the voyages of the Cabots did not add 
much to a practical knowledge of the American coasts, 
the conduct of the operations of the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers by Sebastian CSabot in his old age 
was of essential servioe in advancing and opening a new 
route for English oommerea In December 1 5 5 1 Sebas- 
tian was constituted governor of this Company for life, 
and in 1553 a fleet was set forth under his supervision, 
with Sir Hngh Willoughby as admiml and Kicliard 
Chancellor as chief pilot In his instructions to the 
leaders of this expedition, Cabot was the first to establish 
rules for keeping a logbook at sea. Willoui^by per- 
ished miserably on the coast of Lapland with all his 
people, but not before he had discovered the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya. Owing to the absence of any means 
of fixing the longitude, this coast Hpj»oarcd on the charts 
for a long time as Willowjkby's Land, between Spitz- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. Chancellor reached the 
White Sea and opttied a trade with Kussia. From 
that time ships were regularly dispatched to St. 
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]^dio1a8. Tlie ihiid voyage of the Mneeoovy Compa&j 
in 1556 was conducted by Stephen Borongh, a Devon- 
shire sailor of great ability, who discovered the entrance 
into tlie Kara Sea, ami wintei-ed with the Russians at 
£.holmogro. Borough also commanded the seventh 
Toyage of the Merchant Adventurers in 1560; but 
from 1563 until his death in 1584, he was in the 
Queen's service as chief pilot in the Medway. His 
disooyery of a strait between Kovaya Zemlya and the 
mainland gave rise to projects for finding a North-East 
Passage to China, which engaged the attention of the 
Meitjhant Adventurers daring several years. An at- 
tempt was made in 1568, of which no fwcount has been 
preserved; and in 1580 the Company fitted out two 
vessdsi commanded by Arthur Pet and Charles Jack- 
man, The former passed throngh the strait into the 
Kara Sea, and made several attempts to penetrate the 
heavy pack-ice and reach the mouth of the river Ob, 
Jackman and Lis ship were never heard of again, and 
Pet returned with a report on the reasons of his f uhire. 
The disappointing result of Pet's voyage caused the 
abandonment of attempts in that direction, and con- 
centrated the attention of explorers on a passage by 
the north-west ; although Anthony Jenkinson continued 
to advocate a North-Eastem Passaga 

The four able men who were considering the subject 
with close attentioa in Mr. Bealo's house on that Janu- 
ary afternoon three iiundred and five years ago would, 
therefore, have turned away from the eastern parts to 
take stock of what was known respecting the routes 
on the American sida In those days great importance 
was attached to a carious map^ with an accompanying 
narrative^ published at Yenioe in the year 1558* The 

B 
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history of this map^ which long misled our navigatorsy 
18 interesting. 

Niool6 Zeno, the representative of one of the noblest 
and most ancient families in Venice, was bom in tlie 
year 1515, and he appears to have succeeded to the 
property, incUiding the Zeni Palace and its archives, 
when he was very young. He says that he was but 
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a child when the papers of his ancestors fell into his 
hands, and that he, not knowing what they were, " tore 
them in pieces, as children will do, and sent them all to 
ruin." In after years he looked over some fragments 
that remained, and found them to be family records of 
the deepest interest. Ever afterwards he looked back 
upon the destruotiveneas of his childhood with the 
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greatest sorrow. In tho fourteenth century the family 
was represented by three brothers, Nicolo, Antonio, ami 
Carla Nicol6 went on a voyage of curiosity into the 
northern seas, and was wrecked on an island which he 
called IVislanda in 1390. He was befriended by a 
chief named Zichmni, into whose service he entered as 
pilot of his fleet, and wrote to his brother Antonio to 
join him. Antonio reached the distant Northern hind, 
lived there with his brother Nicolo for four years, re- 
mained ten years after Nicol6's death, and then returned 
to Venice, where he died. During his absence Antonio 
wrote letters to the third brother, Carla 

It was these precious letters which the younger Nicol6, 
a hundred and fifty years afterwards, tore up during his 
childhood. The fiagments he recovered in afler yeax'S 
were parts of the letter from Nicolu the elder to Antonio, 
and of the letters from Antonio to Carlo, as well as a map 
rotten with a^e and damp. The letters give an account 
of a visit of Niool6 Zono to a land he calls Greenland, 
and information derived h!om fishermen respecting dis- 
tant western lands called Drogeo and Estotiland. The 
younger Nicolo strove to repair the errors of his mis- 
chievous childhood by preparing these surviving frag- 
ments lor the press. He also made a copy of the 
decaying map, adding his own conjectural emendations 
where the original could not be deciphered* This 
compilation was published at Venice by Niool6 Zeno 
in 1558. 

The misleading map of Nicole Zeno became a docu> 
ment of great importance, and its errois more or less 
influenced cartographers for at least a century. Green- 
land, called Engroneland, Tramontana, and Grolandia, 
is here connected with Korway, and in the bay thus 
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formed a large island called Islanda is placed, rather 
to the north of the latitude of Iceland. Dae aonth of 
Islanda there is another large island called Frinland; 

and half way between Frisland and the south poiat of 
Engroneland a third island of considerable size is placed, 
called Icaria. At the western extreme of the map^ in 
the same latitude as Frisland, Estotiland appears, and 
Drogeo is in the 8.W. coraor of the map. Xbese two 
latter names were yeiy generally assumed to be Kew- 
foimdland, and the Prima Vista " of Oabot. Islanda^ of 
course, was Iceland, and the outline of Greenland is not 
very incorrectly drawn. But the two inlands of Fris- 
land and Icaria were very puzzling to the Elizabethan 
cosmographers. There was certainly no such island as 
Frisland of the sise and in the position where it is 
placed on Zeno's map. It was accordingly shifted farther 
to the west, where it appeared in numerous charts ; the 
Greenland coast was occasionally mistaken for it, and it 
was a source of endless confusion. 

The geographers at Mr. Beale's house would liave 
called Walsingham's attention from a study of the 
narrative and map of the Zeni to a consideration of 
the much more recent voyages of Martin Frobiaher, the 
first'of which was commenced simultaneously with the 
appearance of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's discourse of a 
Korth-West Passage. Except Frobisher himself, and 
Michael Lok, his chief helper and adviser, no one was 
better able to narrate the history of Frobisher's enter- 
prises than Dr. Bee^ who was constantly consulted, and 
who gave instruction to the officers selected to serve in 
the expedition, in navigation and nautical astronomy, as 
it was then understood. Frobisher had entertained the 
idea of discovering a North- West Passage for many. 
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years, but it was not until he had secured the aid of 
Michael Lok, an influential merchant and an indefati- 
gable geographer, that he was in a position to fit out an 
expedition. 

Two new vessels, of about twenty tons burden, called 
the Gabriel and the Michael, having been supplied with 
necessaries and with a crew of thirty-five men and bqys, 
bold Martin Frobisher set sail from Blackwall on the 
7th of June 1576, and shaped a oourse for the Shetland 
Islan d s But meeting with a gale of wind, the Micftael 
deserted her consort, and returned home with a false 
report that the Gabriel had gone down in a tijrriblo 
storm. Frobisher pushed onwards, and came in sight 
of land which he supposed to be the iTrisland of Zeno's 
map ; but he could not approach owing to the quantity 
of ice which was pressed upon it After encountering a 
fttitous gale and heavy sea, in which the little Gabrid 
was nearly lost, he persevered for some days in a westerly 
course, and on the 20th of July high land was sighted, 
which he named Queen Elizabeth's Foreland. Here 
much ice was again encountered, and as the ship was 
detained off an inlet between two headlands, Frobisher 
determined to explore it He was under the impression 
that the coast on one side of this inlet was Americai and 
that the land on the other side was the continent of Asia. 
He gave the name of Frobisher^s Strait to his discovery, 
and returned to England in Octx>ber. The first land lio 
saw must have been the east coast of Greenland, near 
Cape Farewell ; and sailing across the channel which 
was destined to bear the name of Davis, he reached his 
inlet on its western shora Unluckily one of the crew 
brought home a shining piece of rnica^ which was be- 
licTed to be gold ore. This kindled a great opinion in 
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tho lie II I of many to advance the voyage again,'' and 
thus the interests of geography were lost sight of in this 
foolish quest for mineral wealth. 
A company was fomed, a charter was granted to 

Michael Lok and Martin IVohisher, and a second expe- 
dition WAS soon ready for sea. It consisted of three 
vessels — the Aid, of 240 tons, lerit by the Queen, tlm 
Michael , and Gabriel. On board the Aid were tlio 
admiral himself, Martin Frobisher, his lieutenant, 
Oeorge Best> who was the histoiian of the voyage^ and 
Christopher Hall, the master. The Gabriel was com- 
manded by Edward Fenton, with William Smyth as 
master, and the Michael by Gilbert Yoi-ke. Sailing in 
June 1577, they Bighted tho saino coast whicli had been 
t«ken for Fiisland in tho former voyage, early in July. 
Frobisher made several ineffectual attempts to force l\is 
way through the ice in a boat and effect a landing. lie 
was bafiled by dense fogs, and on the 8th of July the 
voyage was resumed. It is curious that Fh>bisher's 
officers should have found this rugged and inaccessible 
co:ist to agree very well with the island of Frisland as 
described by Zeno in his narrative and sli nvn on his 
map. Leaving it, the expedition steered westward, and 
reached the inlet called Frobisher's Strait on the 1 7th 
of July. There was a good deal of intercourse with the 
Eskimos, but all exploring work was abandoned for the 
sake of the search for ores, and this second expedition 
returned without adding An3rthing to geographical know- 
ledge. The (^neon gave the name of " Mela Incognita " 
to tlie land discovered by Frobisher. 

The reports of the assay ers who examined the stones 
that were brought home still further excited the cupidity 
of speculators. A third expedition was fitted out on a 
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large scale, and it was actually intended to leave a 
colony of a hundred men to watch over the imaginary 
ores of *^ Meta Incognita." A fleet of fifteen siul was 
assembled at Harwich on the 27th of May 1578, in- 
cluding the Aidf commanded by Frobisher himself ; 
the JluHlJi, Captain Fen ton ; the T/iouma Allen^ Captain 
Yorke ; the Ann Frances^ Captain Best ; the Moony the 
Gabriel, and Mtchady and the Emma, a buss of Bridge- 
water. This time Frobisher took the route down 
Channel^ and sighted his supposed £Visland on the 20th 
of June^ to which he gave the name of West England." 
He succeeded in effecting a landing, and took possession 
in tiio name of the Queen. Natives? were seen, with 
dogs and tents, closely resembling tliose of " Meta Incog- 
nita. Tliis gave rise to the suspicion among some of 
the officers that the so-called Frisland was really the 
mainland of Greenland. They also conjectured that 
Meta Incognita and Greenland might be connected 
by a coast-line forming a deep bay. The great numbers 
of icebergs would not be met with, they thought, if there 
was an open sea to the north. Thus we see the sound 
natural sense of practical mariners struggling against 
the eiTors and absurdities of Zeno's map. 

** Meta Incognita ** was reached on the 23Td of June, 
there being a fair wind across the channel, and as the 
lofty mountains of Greenland, which Frobisher belieyed 
to be Frisland, and called West England,'' faded from 
view, thu ia.st peak that was in sight received the name 
of "Oh;^rin£r Cross," from a certain similitude." Very 
bad weatlier was encountered oiT Frobisher's Inlet, and 
the expedition was a complete failure ; but one of the 
Tessels, the little bass of Bridgewater, added to the 
confusion of existing maps by the report of her captain 
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tottohmg another imaginftry idand. fie declared that he 
had sighted a great island to the south-east of Frisland, 
and sailed three days along the eoast» the land seeming 
to be fruitful, full of woods, and a champaign country. 

Accordingly one more island, called " Tlie Land of Buss," 
appeared on charts of the North Atlantic, to increase 
the ooafosiou caused by Nicolo Zono. Many a sailor, 
in the years to come, kept a fruitless and anxious look- 
out for the sunken land of Busse." frobisher retunied 
in October 1578, having lost forty men during the voyage. 
Unfortunately he abandoned his real work for the search 
of imaginary gold ore, and all his gallant efforts were 
w.isted. The qnestion was still unsolved, and his work 
remained undone. The misunderstood discoveries of 
ii'robisher added to the perplejdties of the Zeno map. 

If we remember that our ancestors laboured under 
great difficulties in ascertaining the longitude of any 
position, it will easily be seen that it was only by very 
sagacious reasoning from several points of view that 
an error could be detected. Accepting Frobisher's own 
belief that the first laud he sighted was Fi'island, and 
relying on the map of Zeno, the conclusion at which 
Davis and his friends arrived was inevitable. After 
leaving Frisland, the next land Frobisher came to would| 
accorditag to these data, be Greenland. Consequently 
Davis looked upon Frobishet's Inlet as a strait through 
the southern part of Greenland. Looking farther west, • 
be saw the open channel on Zeno's map to the wefcit of 
Greenland, only bounded to the west by Estotiland, 
which was generally accepted as Newfoundland. A 
coast line was believed to extend farther north, which 
had been partially examined by Cabot, and afterwards 
by Cortefeal and other Portuguese some years later. 
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This was the coast of Labrador, It was to the wide 
channel betweea the west side of Greenland and the 
Labrador coast that the attention of Davis and bis 

fiiends was turned, as an important route for future 
discovery. As Frobisher's Strait was asKuiripd to be 
on the eastern side of this channel, the information 
collected during the three voyngo8 eomoianded by Sir 
Martin jEVobisber i^peared to furnish no guidance to 
ezplorerB intending to adopt a more western nmte^ 
except as regards the general remarks on the nature 
and position of the ice. It is right to observe that this 
does not appear to have been the view of IMichael Lok, 
or of Frobisher himself. In the map publisLed bj Lok, 
Frobisher^s Strait is shown as the actual North- West 
Passage^ although a study of the nairatim fuUy justi- 
fied the conclusion of Davis, 

Bespectf ul attention would certainly have been given 
to that famous discourse on the North- West Passage 
by Sir Humphi'ey Gilbert, v; lji( li saw tbe light at the 
time when Frobi.sher's lirst expedition left the Thames, 
To the four men who sat in council at Mr. I>eale*6 house 
it would hare seemed lilce a voice iiom the dead — as a 
calt to duty from one of England's most illustrious sons. 
It was a learned and eloquent state paper. Oilbert's 
argument was that America was an island, widely separ 
rated by oceaiiri from ar.y other continciit, and that con- 
sequently it could bo circumnavigated. He referred to 
the description of Atlantis in the "Critias" and "Timieus" 
of Plato^ and argued that the great island of Egyptian 
tradition could be no other than America : an opinion 
which he shared with the most eminent cosmographers 
of the continent, including Sebastian Munster of Ingel- 
heim, Apianus of Leipsig, Gemma Fritdus, and Orteliua 
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lie then alluddd to the TojRge of Other along the north- 
east cf)<'t>t of Miiropo, as ck'scribcd in tito trauHlation of 
Orosius by Kin^' Alfred, iu onler to show how the route 
taken by the aocieut navigator had been redbcovered 
by Englishmen centuries afterwarde, who^ in his daj, 
were accustomed to make annual voyages to the White 
8ea. These ohservant seamen had described the cur- 
rents and the aoenmnhitions of ice in the Kara Sea, 
and their reports led Gilbert to the conclusion that a 
voyage by the north-west would be a shorter and easier 
route to Cntbay and India. 

In considering the route along the north coast of 
America^ Sir Humphrey collected all available evidence 
respecting the distance between America and Asia. He 
quoted from Gomara, the Spanish historian, who de- 
clared both America and Greenland to be islands; and 
strengthened his arguments by the evidence of Chinese 
geographers, who atlirmed that tiieir coast-line trended 
to the north east as far as 50* N. These conclusions 
respecting the insular character of America were con- 
firmed in part by Jacques Cartier, the French discoverer 
of Canada^ and by NonniuSi the great Portuguese geo- 
grapher, 

Gilbert next appealed to the evi<k ti( e of Sebastian 
Cabot, who was remembered by many then living. 
Cabot described the passage on his charts, which were 
to be seen in those days in the Queen's privy gallery at 
Whitehall. Cabot is also said by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to have affirmed that ho reached the latitude of 6f 30' 
N. along the coast of Labrador, where the sea was still 
open, and that he would have completed the voyage to 
Catliay if ho had not been prevented by a mutiny in 
his &hip, Gilbert believed the reports that the passage 
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had actually been made. PHny, quoting from Cornelius 
Nepo% mentiona the arrival of Indians on the coast of 
Germany, who were presented to the Roman proconsul 
of Qanly Qomtna Meteiltis Celer, by the King of Soevia. 
Moreover, in ii6o^ during the reign of Frederick Bar* 
barossa, certain other Indians arrived on the coast of 
Grermany. Gilbert discussed the various routes by which 
they might have come, and decided in favour of the 
North- West Passage. Gemma Frisius had affirmed that 
three brethren had actually sailed through the strait; a 
friar of Mexico^ named Urdaneta, whose chart had been 
seen by gentlemen of good credit^ also claimed to have 
made the passage. It had been attempted by Cabot 
and by the Portuguese Cortercal, the Labrador coast 
being known certainly as far as 62* N., and tlie west 
coast of Greenland being supposed to extend to 72* N. 
The discotirse of Sir Humphrey Gilbert reviewed all 
these stories and reports, discussed the question of cur- 
rents, and concluded with an eloquent peroration on the 
importance of discovering a shorter route to India and 
Cathay, and on the patriotic duty which called upon 
Englishmen to undertake it. 

The discourse had been more than ten years before 
the world at the date of Wakingham's conference with 
the geographers^ but it had lost none of its freshness 
and persuasive earnestness. It had the true ring in it^ 
and was one of the most valuable of the documents to 
be considered. 

Tliere were also recent maps and charts of import- 
ance. The great map of Mercator was published in 
1569, and was the result of the careful study of nume- 
rous maps and charta now lost to us. On Mercator's 
nap the coast of Labrador is shown with some approach 
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to ftccurncy, and is called "Terra Corterealis." He 
makes its eastern coast run from 53° to 60* N., and 
shows the entrance to Hudson's Strait and Ungava Bay. 
His new infonnation appeats, from the names^ to have 
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been derived from Portogaese Bouvoee. The atlas of 
Orteiius was published in 1570. 

Wal&ingham was a statesman of enlightened views, 
and he had always been favourable t« voyages of dis- 
covery. The thorough examination of all the arguments, 
in his conference with Dr. Dee and his friends, had the 
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effect of OMifirmiiig his former apinlon^ and of eecuring 
& powerful friend to tbe projected nndertakiiig. He 
wee ftdly alive to the ysXne of a rottte to the Indies 

which would be free from Spanish or Portuguese claims ; 
but he also desiced to foster the spirit of enterprise ia 
his countrymen, and to encourage all voyages which 
were calculated to serve as training-groDods for haixiy 
end expert seamen. Such a policy is the true policy of 
this coontry, and statesmen worthy of the name have 
recognised its importenoa In time of peace the attitude 
of an Administration with regard to Polar exploration is 
an infallible test of its worth and patriotism. Cecil and 
Walsingham were alike able and patriotic, and in their, 
days Polar discovery received hearty encouragement. 
When the oonferenoe at Mr. Beak's house broke np^ 
official countenance and good-wtU had been seoored for 
the oontemplated expedition. 

The nest point was to interest the wealthy merchants 
of tlie City of Londou ia the new attempt to discover a 
shorter route to Cathay. On the 6th of March John 
I)avis and Adrian Gilbert had an interview with several 
City magnates, and set forth the commercial importance 
of the enterprise. AUerman Bame^ who was Lord. 
Mayor in 1586, Mr. Towerson, Mr. Tonge^ and Mr. 
Thomas Hudson were the merchants to whom Dr. I>ee 
intr oduced his friends. The meeting probably took placo 
at Mr. lludson s house at Mortlake— a circumstance of 
peculiar interest to Arctic students ; for Thomas Hud- 
son is believed, on good grounds, to have been the uncle 
and guardian of the great navigator, fieniy Hudson; 
so that it is quite possible that the young Henry may 
have been present when his illustrious prsdeoessor in 
Arctic discovery met the merchants in his uncle's house^ . 
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and mAy have listened with intense interoBt to the 
address in which Davis explained bis plans. 

Having sown good seed in this interview with the 

mercliaiits of Ijondon, Davis and Gilbert did not allow 
the grass to grow beneath their feet. On the 17th they 
lodged at the hoiuse of Mr. Radi'orth in Chelsea, and 
next day they set out on the long ride to Devonshire. 
Their object was to induce the merchants of Exeter and 
their own neighbours at Dartmouth to join the enter- 
prise. They were fairly successful. Subscriptions were 
obtained at both places; but an event occurred while 
they wei*e still in the Wcist country which threatened to 
derange their plans. 

TMs was the loss of Dr. Dee's advice, owing to his 
vneipected departure from England. The philosopher 
of Mortlake, although his learning was sound and ez- 
tensive, was the victim of spiritualistic delusions. Ho 
became more and more absorbed in chemical experi- 
ments to find the philosopher's stone and in imagi- 
' nary intercourse with angels. He possessed a crystal 
globe with miraculous powers. During his labours in 
the cause of maritime discovery in concert with Davis 
and Gilbert, he was already deep in the study of for- 
bidden arts. In March 1582 he engaged a medium who 
could communicate with spirits by means of the crystal 
globe. At about the same time Dr.- Dee made the 
acquaintance of Albert Laski, a Bohemian nobleman, 
w ho proposed that both the philosopher and his medium 
should return with him to his country, where they would 
be furnished with ample means for continuing their 
mysterious researchea Dee, whose expensive pursuits 



bad loaded him with debt, accepted the offer, and in 
September 1583 he left Mortlake privately and em- 
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barked for the continent. On bis departure^ a mob 
broke into his house and destroyed a great part of his 
library, believing him to be a magician whose dealings 
were 'mth the evil ona 

This sudden disappearance of their influential friend 
must have caused considerable anxiety and consternation 
in the minds of the partnei-s at Sand ridge. But they 
were not dismayed, Gilbert's half-brother was at the 
height ol his influence at courts and when they turned 
to him for help in their need, they were met more than 
half-way. Sir Walter Baleigh entered into their plans 
with characteristio ardour. He receired the honour of 
knighthood in the end of 1584. Ho was rapidly becom- 
ing wealthy through the hierative appointments and 
gifts conferred upon him by the Queen, and he spent 
his fortune nobly in schemes for the advancement of 
commerce and the promotion of disoovety. He induced 
the Queen to grant a charter in the names of himself, 
Adrian Gilbert, and John Davis ''for the search and 
discoverie of the North-West Passage to China." Thus 
were the three boys who had so often rowed and sailed 
on the Dart together, and who had listened eagerly to 
the stories of sailors on Dartmouth wharf, now asso- 
ciated as grown men, to make their own great effort for 
their country's gloiy. Baleigh himself mainly devoted 
his energies to tbe equipment of the expeditions to Yir* 
ginia, dispatched in the some years as those which saw 
the discoveries of iJavis. But lialeigh was not absorbed 
by his \ irginian schemes. He found time to give most 
eOicient aid to his old schoolfellows. 

The most useful help, due to the friendship of Sir 
Walter, was the recommendation of his associates to the 
good offices of Master William Sanderson. This eminent 
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Biercbant was one of the most liberal and enlightened 
adventurers of his timet. In those days there were men 
to be found in abundance who were willing to spend 
their profits lavishly on public objeets, and especially on 
promoting maritime diseoTory. Sanderson was a mer- 
chant of great wealth, and he was iiiiirried to a niece of 
Sir Wiiller Raleigh. Before embarking on the veuiuro 
of Gilbert and Davis, he carefully studied the subject in 
all its bearings^ and, with other information, a discourse 
on voyages to the north-east between 1553 and 1583 
was prepared for him by Mr. Henry Lanew The result 
of his deliberations was, that he resolved to give liberal 
support to the proposed expedition. He superintended 
all the preparations, advanced the iargu>t share of the 
funds, and his relative, Mi\ John Janes, went out as 
iupercargo to represent the great merchant's interests. 

In the spring of 1585 John Davis was busily engaged 
m the work of fitting out his expedition at Dartmouth. 
It was a memorable year. In 1585 the Queen hurled 
defiance at Philip of Spain, and resolved to assist the 
people of the Netherlands in their strugirle for fi*eedom. 
In 1585 Raleigh sent out his first expedition, and gave 
the name of Virginia to the coast he was resolved to 
colonise; so that it was the remote birth-year of the 
great American BepubKc. In 1585 the first English* 
men arrived in India. In 1585 Raleigh's former play- 
fellow realised the wildest dreams of his boyhood. He 
was to be the leader of an attempt to make discoveries 
beyond the great ocean, for the glory of iiis native land. 
Living at Sandridge, and actively assisted by his neigh- 
bour and lifelong friend, Adrian Gilbert, the work at 
Partmouth was actively pushed forward. 

The expedition oonaisted of two small Tesse^ the Sim* 
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shine of London, of fifty tous, and the Moomhtne, bnilt at 
Dartmouth, of only thirty-live tans. By tiie btguming 
of June they were ready for sea. Davis commaDded 
the SunMne, with WiUiam Eston and Hichard Pope as 
his master and master's mate^ Henry Davy and Wiiliam 
Crosse as gunner and hoatswain, and Mr. John Janes 
as merchant and supercargo. The crew consisted of a 
carpenter, eleven seamen, four musicians, and a hoy. 
The MoonsliinB was commanded by WiUiam liruton, 
with John Kllis as master. 

On the 7th of June 1585 the two ships sailed out of 
Dartmouth harbour on their daring voyage to discover 
& route to China and India by the north-west. It was 
a private venture^ undertaken by merchants of London 
and Eseter under the lead of Master Sanderson, but it 
was dispatched to secure great national objects, and it 
was under the direct patronage of Sir Francis Walbing- 
ham, the Secretary of State, and of Sir Walter Kaleigk 
John Davis was the right man to command such an 
expedition — **a man very well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of the art of navigation," as Mr, Janes described 
htm, fun of enthusiasm, brave and daring, but prudent 
and eautioQa As he passed the church of St Petrox, 
and waved lasb farewell to Adrian Gilbert and his 
other friends, iiow vividly must tlie daydreams of his 
boyhood have returned to him I He must have remem* 
bered how oftMi he had sat with Baleigh and the 
Gilberts on that veiy parapet of St Petrox, and longed 
lor the time to come when he too could sail away to 
discover unknown lands. At last the time had oome ! 



* 



chapteh iil 

THE FIRST AND SECOND ARCTIC VOYAGES, 

John Datis was in the prime of life, just entering 
upon his thirty-sixth year, when he sailed out of Dart- 
mouth harbour in command of the SuuslUne and Jfoon- 
shtue. Brought up under excellent influences at his 
lovely home on the hanks of the Dart, enjoying the 
companionship of kindred spii-ita, and drinkiog in the 
love of adventure from his earliest boyhood, he entered 
upon the profession of the sea uith great advantages. 
His studies at school, probably at Totnes^ had given him 
some ckssical knowledge, and he had a natural bent for 
mathematics and nautical science. He had now been 
some twenty years at sea, and was accounted one of the 
most experienced and accomplished seamen of his time. 
Besides his old play -fellows, Raleigh and the Gilberts, 
he had formed many friendships in the West Country, 
chief among them being that of the adventurous Master 
Chudleigh of Broad Oiyst, who wannly sympathised in 
his aspirations, and was himself destined to lead forth 
an expedition and to become a martyr to science. Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State, Sir Edward 
Dyer, afterwards Chancellor of the Garter, the Earl of 
Warwicki who was Master- General of the Ordnance, and 
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Mr, WUliAm Sanderson were his patronfl. Young Bin- 
dents of rank at the nniversitiea, who were interested 
in cosmography and the mathematics, had sought the 

society of the famous seaman ; among whom were 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and young Lords 
Lumley and Durcy of Chiche. In recent years Davw 
had become well known, and had formed many valuable 
acquaintances, who all wished him Ciod-speed. He left 
behind him, in his home at Sandridge, a wife and little 
hoy, surrounded by friendly neighhonvs, several of 
whom were near relations. All seemed to prosper with 
him. This was the turning-point of his destiny, and he 
knew how to seize the right moment. Ably and zealously 
assisted by loving friends, it was to his own perseverance 
and energy that the dispatch of the expedition was 
mainly due. He was resolute and brave, skilled and ex- 
perienced in all a sailor's art, and full of enthusiasm. 
At the same time Baris was a God-fearing man, gentle 
and courteous, considerate and thoughtful of the welfare 
of his crew, and beloved by his men — a very perfect 
specimen of an £Dglifik sailor of the days of the great 
Queen. 

On the first day at sea, the captain, in consultation 
with the master, formed the crew into messes and 
arranged the scale of provisions. In the small cabin of 
the Sunshine — a little vessel of fifty tons — there was a 

mess consisting of seven persons. Here the captain had 
his charts and instruments, his globe, with the aid of 
which he worked out most of his nautical prol It las, and 
his few books. William Eston, the master, was an 
experienced seaman, devoted to his chief, and doubtless 
an old shipmate. His mate was named Bi«^ard Pope, 
Xr. John Janes^ a nephew of Master Williaia Sander- 
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ton, came on board as mercbant, to watch the interests 
of tho adveutuierSi He formed « doee friendship with 
Captain Davia^ and assisted him in his eakulations. 
Henry Davy, the gunner, appears to have been an 

Exeter man. His namesake, John Dary, served the 
otiice of mayor of Exeter in 1584, and %v;;.s mortgagee 
of some of the property of Davis'8 friend Chudleigh. 
William Cross, the boatswain, and Bobert Wats, the 
carpenter, eompkted the nnmber of seven offieera. Many 
* night at sea must these earnest ezploiws have pored 
over the charts, listened eagerly to the eipianatians of 
their cliief, and discussed the chances of success. They 
were waited upon by the ouly boy in the ship, young 
Kit Gurney. 

The seamen were told o£t into two messes, £ve in 
each, and there was another mesa of one seaman and 
four musicians, who had been engaged to entice and 
secure the good-will of any savages that might be met 

with on the voyage. One of the seamen may probably 
have been the son of his namesake, Jolm Ellis, master 
of the Moousliine, Another, Luke Adams, was a young 
apprentice, related to the owner of Wadditon, the nej^t 
estate to Sandridge^ who named a Bister-ia-law of 
Captain Davis. 

Captain Davis and Master Eston surveyed the whole 
stock of provisions, and carefully calculated how long 
they would hist. They coiibii>ted of cod aiid i>alt meat, 
bread and jxjabe, butter and cheese, with beer. The 
clothing was entirely woollen, and adapted for the cold 
weather; and in all respects thought had been taken 
for the oomfort of the men by their generons employer. 
Master William Sanderson. 

A strong soath-west wind obliged tbe two veaads ^ 
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take shelter in Falmouth harbour for five days. They 
made sail before a northerly breeze on the 1 3th of Jane, 
but the wind again shifted, and Captain Bavis anchored 
at the Scilly Islands until there should be a fair wind for 
Greenland. He was detained for twelve days, and, ever 
anxious to perform useful work whenever an opportunity 
oflFered, he CLuployed his time in makin<!^ a survey of the 
Scilly Islands. Accorap.Tnied by ibe master and Mr. 
Janes, he visited every part of the group in his boat, plot- 
ting and describing the positions of all the islands, rocks, 
and anchorages, and making a regular survey for the 
use of navigators. Davis was thus usefully employed 
until the 28th, when the ezpeditioti weighed and made 
sail before a light easterly breeze, for the voyage across 
the ocean. On the two following days they were hin- 
dered by a dense fog ; but on the ist of July they were 
well out on the Atlantic, with a clear horizon and a 
school of porpoises playing round the ship. To many 
on board this was a novel sight, and when the master 
sent for his harpoon, and b^gan to throw it, aa the por^ 
poises sported past the ship within range, there was 
great excitement. He missed them several times, hut 
at last the iron went home; the crew manned the lino, 
and the porpoise was hauled on to the deck. Mr. Eston 
pronounced it to be a darlie-head," and, whatever it 
was, the flesh was served out next day, and was con* 
sidered to be as good as mutton. On the 3rd, the 
monsters of the deep promised still better sport, and the 
master succeeded in striking one of them ; but the crea- 
ture was so strong that it went off with harpoon, line, 
and all, disappointing their hopes and spoiling their 
fun. Then they tried the boat-hook, but all was of no 
us^ and at last they gave it up, and allowed the great 
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porpoises to play around them in peaca The ntimber 
of \\ hales seen during the rest of the voyage across the 
Atlantic would be considered extraordinary now. iiut 
in those days the Balcena Biscayends had not jet h^en 
hanted almost to extinction. Not only were these 
great whales^ which were provided with whalebone, and 
differed very slightly from the B. My9ticetu$ of the 
Polar seas, often met with in the Atlantic, hut they 
frequented the coasts of the Bay of Biscay, and were 
hunted in boats from the vilhiges of Biscay and Gui- 
puzcoa» It is many years since tho^^ Tillages were 
enriched by the bone and oil of the Biscayan whales, 
bnt th^ still occur in muDicipal coats of arms, and the 
old haipoonSi long since disused, still hang on Uie walls 
of houses whose owners hare been fishermen for genera- 
tions. In the days of Davis, the Basque sailors throvo 
on the whale-fishery, and " great store of whales " was 
seen by those who crossed the Atlantic. 

At the end of three weeks the coast of Greenland 
was Tery near. On the 19th of July, the sea being 
calm and a dense mist obstructing the view, ^' a mighty 
great roaring ^ was heard. The captain of the Moon- 
shine was ordered to hoist his boat out and go ahead 
to sound, but there was no bottom at 300 fatlioms, 
though the noise was l;ke the breaking of waves on a 
beach. Then Davis, taking Master Eston and Janes 
with him, and ordering the gunner to fire a musket as 
a signal to show the ship's position at the end of every 
half-hour, pulled away in the direction of the mysteri* 
ous noisOi He soon found that the ships were close 
to a stream of pack-ice, and that the noise was caused 
by the large pieces grinding together. He returned 
before nightfall, with his boat laden with ice« which 
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made excellent fresh water. Neirt day the fog rose, 
and the rugged mountains of Greenland, covered with 
snow, stood out before them, a wide extent of pack-ice 
intervening between the ships and the shore, Davis 
called it the Land of Desolation,'' for, as he said, the 
irksome noise of the ioe and the loathsome view of the 
shore bred strange conceits among ns." He had pro- 
bably reached the east coast somewhere near Cape Dis- 
cord. Being almost beset, Davis shaped a southerly 
course and got clear of the pack. On the 22nd he again 
hoisted out his boat and pulled inshore to examine the 
ice. Many seals were seen and quantities of birds were 
on the water, which induced the men to get their lines 
out^ but no fish were caught. The Ice prevented a close 
approach to the land, and when the captain returned on 
board, bo contimuKl liis soutlierly course, intending to 
round the southern point of Greenland. 

The cold had increased owing to the ships being near 
the ice^ so Davis resolved, in order to encourage his 
men, to increase their allowance, every mess of five 
persons receiving half a pound of bread and a can of 
beer each morning for breakfast. Bounding the point 
afterwjirds culled Cape Farewell by Davis, the expedi- 
tion lotit i>ight of land and steered to the north-west for 
four days, homing to discover the passage. Davis knew 
that he was well to the westward of Frisland, that he 
had rounded the south point of Greenland, and that he 
was in the dbannel shown by Mercator to exist between 
Greenland and Labrador. On the 29th of July he 
sighted land in 64° 15' N., and as the wind was foul 
for a north-westerly course, he bore in for it, finding it 
to consist of many islands and deep inlets. Ho was at 
the entrance of the fiord on the shores of which the 
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Danish settlement of Godthaab is now situated, and he 

named the place of 
his anchorage Gilbert 
Sound, in memory of 
his friends at Green- 
way, and especially 
of his colleague and 
neighbour, Adiian. 
He had given the 
same name to his 
first-born child. 

Captain Davis, with 
Eston and Janes, had 
landed on a small is- 
land to look for wood 
and water, when they 
saw a number of 
natives shouting and 
making signs from a 
short distance. On 
the Greenland coast 
the small granite is- 
lands are scattered 
in great numl^ers at 
the entrances of the 
deep fiords, pretty 
well clothed with 
moss, grasses, and 
wild -flowers in the 
s u m raer- ti me, and em- 
bosomed in a deep blue 
sea, on which masses 
of ice iioat Lei e and there, and become distorted by refrao- 
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tion on the horizon. ^Nature does not present a more 
loTely scene ; and here the explorers had their first inter- 
Tiew with the Eskimo. Hearing the shouting and noise. 
Captain Braton and Master Ellis, of the Moon^ine, 

manned theiu boat, took the four inusicians on board, 
and hurried either to rescue their chief or co-operate 
in his attempt to coaciliate the natives. When they 
arrived, Captain Davis caused the musicians to play, 
while he and his companions danced and made signs of 
friendship. Ellis was appointed to go down to the 
water>side and win their confidence, in which he suc- 
ceeded by carefully imitating their signs. A good un- 
derstanding had been established before the explorers 
returned on board that night, and next morning a num- 
ber of kayaka were darting about round the ships, and 
natives stood on the nearest islands and made signs to 
induce their visitors to land. Again the boat went on 
shore, and perfect confidence was establisheiL Five 
I'ayaks were purchased and specimens of native clothing ; 
the Impression left on the minds of Davis and Janes 
being that the Eskimos were a tractable people, whom 
it would be easy to civilise. Great numbers of seals 
were seen, and the vegetaticm, consisting of dwarf 
willow and birch, and of the berry-heoring Emfetmm 
nigrum^ was observed. 

On the ist of August, the wind being fair, Davis left 
Gilbert Sound, and shapinflr a, north-west course in pur- 
suance of his discovery, sighted tije IuihI ou the opposite 
side of the channel in 66° 40' N. on tlie 6th. Hero he 
cast anchor in a place which he called Totnes Boad, 
while a lofty oli£E overshadowing tho anchorage received 
the name of Mount Ralagh. The large bay nearly sur- 
tomiding Mount Baleigh was called Exeter Sound, the 
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point io the north was christened Cape Dyer, and that 
to the fiouth Cape Walsingham. 33ie ezploreni had 
their first encounter with Polar bears under Mount 
Ealeigh. Four were Been from the ship, and the boat 

was quickly manned by eager sportsmen. Janes, who 
was on shore, loaded his gun with* buckshot and a 
bullet, and Lit one in the neck. It took to the water, 
and was killed by the boat's crew with boar-spears, 
as well as two others; and a few days afterwards 
another bear was secured after a long and exciting 
encounter. Dwarf willows were found on shore, and 
a yellow flower which they took for a primrose. It 
must have been either the liauanculus ylacialm or 
Papaver Alpimnn, 

The expedition left Totnes lioad on the 8th of 
August) and the men having complained of the insuf- 
ficiency of their food in such a dimate. Captain Davis 
framed a new dietary. Each mess of five men was to 
receive four pounds of bread daily, twelve quarto of 
beer, six stock-fish, and an extra gill of peas on salt- 
meat days. 

The next servicG performed by the expedition was the 
examination of Cumberland Gulf. The northern point 
of the entrance was named the Cape of God's Merqr, 
and the two ships went up the gulf, disoovering an 
island in mid-channel. The Sumhine sailed up on one 
side of it, the Moomshim took the other channel, and a 
very complete examination of the gulf was efTccted, but 
without sifjhtin<7 the end of it. Various indications 
inclined JJavis to the belief that it was a strait, but a 
strong north-west wind obliged him to shape a course 
towards the open sea. On the 23rd of August he an- 
chored on the south shore of the gulf, and on the 26th 
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be resolved to wend his way homewazdsy airiying at 
Dartmouth on the 30th of September. 

John Davis was not disheartened by the result of his 

first voyage. He considered that his discoveries had 
materially increased the auiount of knowledge which 
mast be collected before tho passage was likely to be 
found, unless by some fortunate accident. On leaving 
Grsenland be bad steered westward, and although be had 
been Bkoi^>ed bj a eoast«line, be bad discovered an open- 
ing (Cumberland Gulf) which be supposed to be the 
passage, though the season was too late to enable him 
to continue the voyage. His vessels were only pro- 
visioned for six months. He was warmly welwmed and 
encouraged by his steadfast friend, Adrian Gilbert* 
Three days after his arrival he addressed a most hope- 
ful letter to Sir IVancis Walsingham. He assured the . 
Secretary of State that " the North^West Passage is a 
matter nothing doubtful, but at any tyme almost to be 
passed, the sea navigable, voyd of yse, the a} re tolerable, 
and the writers very depe.'* Davis aLso pointed out tlie 
trade in oil and furs that might be opened with the 
lands actually discovered. 

As soon as the explorer could take order for bis 
maryners and shipping," be hurried up to London, to 
give a personal account to the Secretary of State and to 
Mr. Sanderson, and to induce the adventurers to under- 
take a second expedition. Tlie merchants of Devonshire 
subscribed liberally, and owned two of the ships which 
were fitted out for the new attempt. The exploring 
fleet consisted of the Mermaid {120 tons), the Sunafiine, 
Moowihine, and a pinnace called the North Siatf of ten 
tons. The conduct of the expedition was again intrusted 
to John Davis, who sailed in the Meimaid, with William 
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Eston n^iVm as his master. Richard Pope, who had 
been nijuster s mate in the former voyage, now received 
command of the Sumhinef with Mark Carter as his 
mate, and Hem v Morgan as poraer. Moi^gan was a 
aervatit of Mr. William Sanderson. 

Davis was more than ever impressed with the impor- 
tance of the service, and as a larger squadron had been 
iiitiu.strd to liim, ho resolved to attempt a more exten- 
Fivo exauiinalion of the unknown northern region by 
dividing his ships and sending Captain Pope on a 
sepnmio duty. On the 7th of May 15^6, the three 
exploring ships and the little pinnace sailed from Dart* 
month harbour for the disooveiy of the Korth-West 
Bassage. Ckiasting along the soothem shore of Ireland^ 
the squadron was off Dursey Head, the northern point 
of Bantry liay, on the iith. Thence the General, as 
the commander of a fleet was then called, shaped a 
course for Greenland, and on reaching 60** N. latitude^ 
he gave his instructions to his second in command, and 
the Sundtine, witli the pinnace North Star as a tender, 
parted company. Captain Pope wae to sean^ for a 
passage northward between Greenland and Iceland as 
far as 80° N., if ho was not stopped by land. He started 
on this important mission on the 7th of June, the 
Mermaid and Moonshine continuing their voyage, and 
coming in sight of the southern extremity of Greenland 
on the 1 5th. The pack-ice, extending for several leagues 
off the shoxe^ rendered it impossible to land ; so Davis 
gave it the name of Cape Farewell, and made sail in 
order to get a good offing, once more entering the strait 
which bears his name. Here he encounter^ severe 
gales of wind during the next fortnight, and it was 
not until the 29th that he again sighted the frowning 
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mountuns of Qreepland near Gilbert Soand, his dis- 
oovary of the previous year. He at onoe resolved to 
take shelter among the islands which skirt the ooast^ 
and there to put together a small pinnace, which had 

been brought out in pieces on board the Mermaid, to 
examine the indentations of the coast and as a scout. 
Davis accurately described the ooast as very high and 
mountainous, having before it^ on the west side, a mightie 
eompanie ol isles, full of fayie soundes and harboroughs. 
The land was very little troubled with snowe^ and the 
sea altogether voyd of yea" 

A boat was seat away to sound for a suitable anchora^, 
and was soon surrounded by kayaJis, As soon as the 
Eskimos recognised some of the men who had been there 
in the previous yeari they hung about the boat with 
eoeh oomfortable joy aa would require a long disoourse 
to be uttered." X)avi8 then landed on one of the islands^ 
with eighteen knives, and gave one to eaoh natava They 
offered skins in exchange, but it was explained to them, 
by sigDs, that " the knives were not tioide, but given 
them of curtesia^' 

Next day the pimmce was landed at a convenient 
plsioe on one ol the islands^ and while the caxpentera 
were employed in putting 1^ togethert the people paid 
eontanual visits, sometimes as many as a hundred 
kayaks arriving together. They brought seals, skins, 
fish, and birds ; and Davis visited their summer tents. 
He was anxious to explore the country as far as pos- 
sible, and sent boats up the herd for ten miloBy which 
diifiovered a eompamtively level tract with grass and 
mam^ like anSngliah moovland. Davis himself with hia 
boat% erew, walked eeveral miles inland, seeing nothing 
but lalconfi^ ravens, and some small land birda On the 
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3rd of J uly he made another boat expedition, attended hj 
fifty Eskimos in their kayaks. He climbed t<o tlie top of 
a high hill in order to obtain a view, the natives being 
very friendly, and helping the strangers up and down 
the rocks. Having satisfied himself with regard to the 
nature of the country, he organised some athletic sports. 
In long jumps the English beat the natives. This was 
followed by wrestling-matches, when the strangers found 
their match. The Eskimos wore strong and niuible, and 
they threw some oi the iilnglish sailors who were held 
to be good wrestlers. 

The pinnace was launched on the 4th of Jolji forty 
of the Eskimos willingly giving their assistance, On the 
same day the master of the Mermaid discovered a grave 
on one of the islands, in which several bodies were in- 
terred, with a cross laid over them. It pos.sible that 
this may have been a relic of the Norsemen, or that the 
tradition of the use of the cross may have been pre- 
served by the Skrsellings from the wreck of the Norse 
colonies. A few days afterwards^ Captain Davis went 
for another long boat expedition up one of the fiords. 
These fiords run up towards the interior glader of (Sresn- 
land for distances of fifty or cveu a hundred miles. The 
frowning granite cliffs rise on either side to a great 
height, while in several places there are breaks where 
small valleys are formed, bright with mosses find wild- 
flowers during the short summer. In the far distance 
an occasional glimpse is caught of the white gleaming 
line of the glacier. 

On the return of the €^neral from one of these expe- 
ditions, he found that tiie natives had shown their pro- 
pensity for thieving in a very persistent way. They 
had stolen an anchor, attempted to cut the iiemp cahl% 
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cut away the boat from the stem, and had displayed 
their hostility by throwing large stones on to the decks. 
The crewfl wero Tdzy angry, and said that Davis's lenity 
and friendly using of them gave them stomaeh for mis- 
chief." But he still forbore^ and endeavoured to regain 
the good-will of the natives by giving them more pre- 
sents. That night they made another attack, and the 
boatswain of the Moonshine was knocked down by a largo 
stone. The patience of the General was at length ex- 
hausted. He chased their kayaks in a boat, but, of 
course^ to no purpose. Kext day, however, a native was 
captured, and signs were made that he would not be 
liberated until the anchor was restored. Within an hour 
the wind became fair, and the two ships hastily weighed, 
taking the Eskimo with them. He died during the 
voyage. Davis wrote a very graphic account ot these 
people in his journal, and collected a vocabulary of their 
languaga 

Up to this time the health of the crews had been 
excellent. Only one young man had been taken ill, and 
he died at sea on the 14th of July. On the T5th he 

was cast overboard, " according to the order u£ tiiu &ea, 
with praise given to God by service." 

When to the southward of Gilbert Sound, in 63" 8' N., 
Davis fell in with an enormous iceberg on the 17 th of 
July. Its extent and height were so extraordinary that 
the pinnace was sent to ascertain whether it was land 
or really ice. The report that it was indeed one gigantic 
mass of ice floating on the sea, with bays and capes, 
plateaux and towering peaks, excited great astonish- 
ment, boon other masses began to collect round the 
ships, while the ropes and sails were frozen and covered 
with frosty and the air was obscured by fogs. This was 
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tilt SUM dkhMrtoDing because in tbe pfertmiB jear ^ 
■ea WAS free and navigable in the same latitoda 

Process waa checked, and the men be^ran to despond. 
Tbey came aft very re8j>ectfully and advist il tlu ir Ocru ral 
that he should regard the safety of his own life and tbe 
preiervation of his people^ and that he should not through 
over-bold&eas nm the risk of making ehildren father, 
leii and wivee dceolate* The gaUant seaman was mneh 
moved. On the one hand, he had to oonaider ihe w^- 
furo of those intnisted to his cliarge ; ou the other, 
he was bound to recognise the importance of achieving 
the great business ou which he was employed : ^* where- 
upon/' he tells us, seeking help from God, the fountain 
of all mercieSy it pleased His Divine Majesty to moove 
my heart to prosecute that which I hope shall be to His 
glory, and to the eontentation of every Christian mind." 
After much relloction, lio finally resolved that, although 
the Mermaid was a Htronij and sufficient ship, yet not 
Ko serviceable as a tuualier vessel for this service, and 
being also a heavy expense to her owners, he would 
send her home and continue the voyage in the Moovuhins, 
Having come to this decision, he steered eastward for 
the knd with a fair wind, and anchored in an excellent 
road in latitude 66* 30' N. on the 2nd of August. This 
place, on the west coast of Greenland, is called Old 
Sukkertojipun by tlio J)anes. The Moonshtm was re- 
paired and re-victualled, while, according to his invari- 
able ( usiorn, Davis caused tbe surrounding country to 
be explored. 

William Eston, the master, went away in a boat, and 
returned with a report that all the land seemed to con- 
sist of islands. The heat was very great, and those 
who went on t>hure were much tormented by mosquitoa. 
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T*rienclly relations were establibiied willi the natives, 
oommencing in a curious way. A recently killed seal, 
with bladders tied to it, was floatf I down to the ships 
with the flood-tide ; this Davis looked upon as a friendly 
piesenti and on the next daj the natives appeared and 
began to bartM* without fear. Leaving the Mermaid at 
anchor preparing to commence her long voyage homo, 
Davis weighed on the 15th of August, and continued 
the work of exploration in the Moonshine. Sailing 
across the strait, he once more sighted the Cape of 
God's Merej ; and noticing a current to the west^ great 
hope was conceived that there might really be a passage 
by way of Cumberlaiid Gult But on the 19th of August 
it began to snow, and foul weather continued all night 
with much wind. The Moonslane was obliged to heave- 
to off the sliore. In the morning, the weather dealing 
up, she ran in, and was anchored in a safe roadstead. 
Not day the General continued his examination of the 
coast to the southward^ searching for a passage. 

Davis surveyed this western coast from the 2otli to 
the 28t]i of August, laying it down from the 67th to the 
57th parallels of north latitude. He fonird enormous 
numbers of birds breeding in the cliffs, wiiich led Liiu 
to suppose that tliere must be a similar abundance of 
fish in the sea. So he hove the ship to for about half 
an hour, and in that short time the men caught a 
hundred cod. He then anchored in a roadstead on the 
Labrador coast^ remaining there until the ist of Sep- 
tember. Davis, as was his wont^ made an expedi- 
tion into the interior, and found a wooded country 
with abundance of game. His people succeeded in 
bringing down numbers of birds with bows and arrows, 
aikd they caught many more cod at the harbour's mouth. 

D 
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On the xflt of September tlie MootuMn€ ww got under 
weigh, and ooDtinoed to sail along the coast, with fine 

weather, for three days. It then fell calm, aud the 
vessel was brought-to witli a kedge-anchor in 54" 30' N. 
Again the lines were put overboard, and immense quan- 
tities of ood were secuxed. The hook was no sooner 
ever the side, but prawntlj a fish was taken." On the 
4th Bftyis anohored again, having passed a great open- 
ing which seemed to offer another hope of a passage. 
It was probably the Strait of IxiUciisle ; but the wind 
was dead against him, and he could not enter it. While 
they were at anchor, men were sent on shore to fetch 
some fish which had been laid out on the locks to cure. 
The place appears to have been somewhere on the north 
ooast of Newfoundland. Several Miomac Indians were 
lurking in the woods, and, without previona warning or 
parley, they opened a murderous fire on the English 
sailors with tlieii- bows and arrows. When he saw this 
from the ship, Davis qjiiickly slipped his cable, set his 
foresail, and ran in towards the shore, discharging 
muskets at the sayagos, which put them to flight. But 
two of his men were killed by the arrows, two seriously 
wounded, and only one escaped by swimming off to the^^ 
ship^ with an arrow through his arm. 

The troubles of the explorers were increased by a 
furious gale of wind wliich sprang up from the N.N.E. 
that evening, and Listed for three days. Some of ihe 
strands of the cable of the sheet-anchor were torn asun- 
der, but the others held, and the Moonshine weathered 
the storm. Then, on the z ith of September, with a fair 
W.N.W. wind, the gallant Davis shaped his course for 
England, arriving in the banning of October 1 586. 

Meanwhile the Sunshine and North Sia)\, having parted 
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company with Captain Davison the 7th of June, pro- 
ceeded northward in pursuance of their instructions. 
Captain Pope anchored in one of the ports of Iceland 
on the nth, where he found another English ship from 
Ipswich. After remaining there a few days, he resumed 
his voyage, and sighted the east coast of Greenland on 
the 7th of July. Unable to approach the shore owing 
to the closely packed ice extending for several leagues, 
he coasted along it until he came in sight of the moun- 
tains which Davis had named The I^nd of Desolation " 
during the Toyage of the previous year. Bounding 
Gape Farewril, they reached the rendezvous at Gilhert 
Sound on the 3rd of August. The crew of the Sunshine 
appear to have had several games of football with the 
Eskimos. Two other places on the Green hmd coast were 
visited, and there was an nnfortunato encounter with 
the natives, three of them being killed. Captain Pope 
finally oommenoed his voyage home on tiie 3i8t of 
August. Three days afterwards they encountered a 
severe ;:ale, which obliged the Suntliine to lay-to, and the 
little pinnace was lost sight of, and never seen again. 
Captain Pope waited four days, but nothing more was 
ever heard of the North Star. The Sunshine arrived 
safely in the Thames on the 6th of October. The account 
of her voyage was written by Master Henry Moig^y 
the purser. 

This second voyage was looked upon by Captain Davis 
as very satisfactory. An immense extent of unknown 
coast-line had been explored, several wide openings lead- 
ing to the westward had been seen, and he was more 
resolute than ever in his desire to continue the great 
ocmtest with Nature until the victory was won. Davis 
had lost faith in Cumberland Qulf, but he had duh 
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eomed anotlier great opening (Hudeon Stiait) whieli he 

thought might he a passage ; and his ohservations had 

led iiim to the coi roct concluiiion thai " the north parts 
of America are ail islands." The evidence that these 
tentative voyages might be made to pay their expenses 
by bringing home Gargoes of fish, was another encour^ 
aging result of this seoood attempt Davis had beeii 
nnproTided with fishing gear, had been obliged to 
make hooks out of bent nails, and to use hie aoonding- 
lines to fish with; while his small stock of salt only 
enabled him to bring Lome about thirty couple of cod. 
Yet he had had ocvilar demonstration of th^ wonderful 
abundance of fish on the coast of Labrador. 

The explorer addressed a letter to Mr. William San- 
derson from £i»tor, on the 14th of Oetober. Hia own 
ship had brooght home a cargo of cod-fish, and the Sum^ 
Mne had on board 500 sealskins and 140 half-skinap He 
wrote in feeling terms about the loss of the pinnace. 
•*God be merciful unto the poor men and preserve them, 
if it be His blessed wilL" He assured Sanderson that 
the extensive knowledge he had acquired of the Northern 
regions had oonvinoed him that the passage mvst be in 
one of four places, or else that it did not exist. He 
promised that if the attempt were continued there should 
he some profit for the adventurers, and he declared that 
he would forfeit all his hopes for the future, and even 
his portion of his beloved Sand ridge, rather than fail to 
the end of this great business. II all otheia fell 
away, there would be no failing, no turning from the 
plough where this good 




CHAPTEB IV. 

THB THIRD ARCTIC VOYAQB. 

Davis, as soon as he landed from bis second voyage, pro- 
ceeded to Exeter, to give an account to the West Country 
merchants and urge them to continue the enterprise. 
Bat they had lost heart Their expectations of large 
returns were not f aifilied. Davis wrote sadly that ail 
the westeme matehant-adventaTers fell from the action." 
He would meet with a better reception in London, 
bttt meanwhile he had an interval of rest at Sand- 
ridge. His wife bad brought him another little boy 
durin<» his absence, who was named Arthur. For a 
short time he enjoyed the pleasures of home, disctissiug 
the prospects of the discovery with his neighbour and 
lifelong friend} Adrian Gilbert, and inspiring the people 
of Stoke Ck^briel with some of his own enthusiasm. 

During the winter Davis and Gilbert rode up to Lon- 
don together, to organise a third expedition with the 
help of their unfailing friend, William Sanderson. This 
merchant -prince was himself an accomplished geographer, 
and a munificent patron of geographical research. His 
great influence secured the support of a sufficient number 
of adventurers in London to enable Davis to fit out a 
third expedition, and the enterprise was encouraged by 

the Lord Treasurer and Sir Francis Walsingham. 

u 
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The winter and spring of 1587 was a hasy time at 
Dartmouth* The old SunMw^ having been battered by 
the ice during two preWons Toyages, was in sad want of 
repair, and another vessel was fitted out at Dartmouth, 
called the Eliz'ibeth. It \va.s felt that there must be an 
attempt to make the expedition at lea^t pay its ezpensefl^ 
and with this object two vessels were to be pxepared 
for the fishery. One of these was the Sunakine; the 
other was a clincher-bnilt pinnace of about twenty tons, 
called the Ellen, Her staunchness and sailing powers 
were much praised by her former owners, but there 
were some who felt doubtful about her from the Urst, 

falling into reckoning that she was a clincher.'' A 
boat \9> dincher-built when the outside planks overlap 
each other, an unusual bnild for a sea-going vessel even 
in those days^ and most dangerous in ice navigation. 
The " clincher " was destined to give her crew a good 
deal of trouble. A smaller pinnace was also fmmed bj 
Pearson, the carpenter, to bo put together and used for 
eicploring when they reached the Greenland coast. 

Captain Davis was a most popular commander* Men 
who had once served with him always wanted to enter 
again, and his shipmates soon began to share his enthu- 
siasm for discovery. In the third voyage, William Bru- 
ton, who had been master of the Moonshine in 1585, now 
entered as master of the KUzahelJi. John Janes, the 
author of the narrative of the first voyage, sailed again 
as merchant for Mr. Sanderson, but really as friend and 
counsellor of the commander. Davis also had the plea- 
sure of being able to appoint a native of his own village 
as pilot of the Elleiu The Churchwards were one of the 
principal families of Stoke Gabriel. The name is the 
£rst in the old parish register, which commences in 
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1550, and it c(mtiii!i68 to occnr frequently down to tbe 
present time. Jobn Churchward, like Bavis and other 

natives of Stoke Gabriel, had adopted a sailor's life, and 
now took service under his fellow-townsman. Pearson, 
the carpenter, had shown abilit}' and resource in the 
work of fitting out, and many of the seamen had already 
served with Davis* But the men of the Sunsldne had 
heen entered for fishing and not for discovery — ^a mis- 
take which led to misunderstandings — and the old vessel 
could only be partially repaired. 

At midnight on the 19th of May 1587 the Sunshine, 
Elizabeth, and clincher Elleii weighed their anchors and 
sailed out of Dartmouth harbour before a fresh gale 
from the north-east. On the 21st the expedition met 
the Rml lAion homeward bound from Spain, and requested 
her captain to take a packet of letters directed to Master 
Sanderson. It was attempted to throw the parcel, with 
a weight attached to it, on board the homeward-bounder, 
but it fell short, and so only a message could be sent. 
JN^ext day the Scilly Islands were sighted, and on the 
25th the squadron was obliged to heave-to, while the 
Sunshine searched for a leak, which could only be kept 
under by five hundred strokes at the pump during each 
watch. The clincher proved a sad failure, and had to be 
towed, having lost hor foremast. 

During the voyago the master of the Sunshine had 
trouble with his crew, because they wanted to proceed at 
once to the fishery, while he insisted upon keeping com* 
pany with the explorers until he received orders. He 
was afraid the men would shape a contrary course whOe 
he was asleep ; but at length, after much discussion, the 
crew consented to keep company until Greenland was 
reached. On the 14th the rugged mountaius, with the 
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loom of the glacier Ixtwceii their peaks, was sighted, 
and in the afternoon of the i6th o£ June the squadzoa 
oame to an anchor in OilbeH Sound* 

CoDsideriog the importanoe of making the voyage paj 
its expenses, with a view to indneing adventaven to oon- 
tinue their efforts, Davis came to a resolution which w.is 
little le.ss tliaii licroic. He determined to dispatch both 
the S'unshLHe and the FAi:<iheth to the fishery, and to con- 
tinue his voyage of discovery in the little dincher-boilt 
pinnace ElUn^ of barely twenty tona It was first heoe«> 
sary to put the small pinnace together, and the car- 
penters set to work, under Pearson's superintendence, 
on one of the islands. Daring the night of the 20th, 
when she was nearly ready for hi anc liin£]f, the Kskimos 
came and tore away the two upper bl rakes for the sake 
of the iron. A blank cartridge was iired from a saker 
(a gun about ten feet long, firing a ball of four to seven 
pounds) to frighten them away, and the master of the 
Mizaheth went on shore immediately afterwards.- But 
the boat had been seriously injured, and it Was decided 
that she sliould be handed over to the MlizabUh to do 
service at the fishery. 

A more serious disaster was reported on the folbwing 
day. John Churchward, who was pilot in the £lUn^ 
came to the captain with the alarming news that she had 
sprung a leak, and that it required three hundred strokes 
of the pump during a watch to keep her free of water. 
In this wretched little craft the explorers were to hazard 
their lives. All felt the crisis to be serious. Several 
hesitated. John Davis considered the matter, and his 
decision was worthy of him. He told his people that it 
would be better to end their lives with credit than to 
return with infamy and disgrace. The crew at once 
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a49oepted bis words as final, and resolved to live and die 
together. So at midnight on the 3 ist the sqnadion finally 
departed from Gilbert Sound, our two barks for our fish- 

ing- voyage, and myself in the pinnace for the discovery." 

Tiio £llc7i proceeded northwards along the west coast 




of Greenland, to which Davis gave the name of the 
London Coast, occasionally bartering with Eskimos who 
passed in tlieir liciijaks. An observation taken by Davis 
on the ^oth showed them to be in latitude 72° 12' N., 
with the sea quite open to the northward and westward, 

1 Beproduoed fimn Moss' **8borM of tha Polsr Seaa^" by kind 
iwimiwinn of ICsrcu» Woid k Co. lim. 
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It was the most iiortliem point naskeA bj the giMt 
exjfiomt, A Mty perpendicular cliff, whieh is in reality 
one of terml mall islaiids (A the coast, was named, 
after the friend and ehief promoter of the expeditfon— 

**Sfmderson his Hope;" for here it wtis thab there 
seemed to be the greatest hope of a passage. A very 
grand sight was before the discoTerers on that memor- 
able 30th of June 1587. A bright blue sea extended to 
the horiaon on the north and west^ obstracted by no ice 
floes, but here and there a few majestio iceber^gs, with 
snowy peaks shooting np into the sky, floated en the 
bosom of the deep. Near the horizon, in the far dis- 
taiice, these icebergs, distorted by the refraction, were 
raiseii up into the most fantastic and beautiful forms 
imaginable. To the eastward were the granite moun< 
tains of Greenland, and beyond them the white line of 
the mightieBt glacier in the world, upheld by the mmm- 
tain hnttresses like huge earjatidca Rising immediately 
above the tiny vessel was tiie beetling wall of Hope 
Sanderson, with its summit 850 feet above the sea-leveL 
Its surface is sli']^htly 1 rr>ken by narrow ledges, on whidi 
hundreds of thousaiid.s of guillemots rear their young ; 
and when disturbed, they fly out in dense clouds, and 
return after circling inany times over the water. At its 
base the sea was a sheet of foam and spray. The little 
clincher of twenty tons would have looked like a bird 
flapping its white wings over the water from the sum- 
mit of the Hope, when bhe came thus to christen the 
mighty cliff for all time. Insigniljcant as she appeared 
amidst that scene of calm magnihcence, there were great 
and swelling hearts on board the Mlen^ on whom the 
grandeur of the scene must have made a deep impres- 
sion. The refracted beauties on the northern horinm 
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were like » aoeae in fairyland, — a fleene so utterly nn- 
like anything that is ever seen in lower latitudes, so 
bright and beautiful that it must have seemed like the 
very rciiection of embodied hope to the weather-beaten 
exploieri. The mighty clifP was the loading mark of 

Sanderson hie hope of a North-Weefc Faenge; " with 
hurge^ open water to the north* ''No loe towaxds the 
north, but a great sea, ftree» large, yrmj salt and hlti% 
and of an nnsearchftble depth. ^ 

But that night the aspect of affairs changed. The 
little pinnace was obliged to alter conrse to the west 
owing to a strong northerly wind having sprung up, and 
ran forty leases in that direction witbont sighting land. 
CtsptMin Darie had been indefatigable with hia eeientifie 
obeerratione throughout the voyage. He fixed the lati- 
tnde of Sanderdon'e Hope oorreotly at 72**^ is' N. The 
variation of the compass was 28° W^., and the sun was 
5* above the horizon at midni^^ht, the weather being 
Warm and calm. Davis paid close attention to the 
phenomena of terreatrial magnetism, a subject the im- 
poitanoe of whieh was beginniDg to he appreciated. The 
eeriee of observations for variation at London was com- 
aieneed in X580, and in the following year Willlain 
Borough published his ''Discourse el the Compass or 
Magnetical Needle." This was followed in 1585 by 
Kobert Norman's "New Attractive," in which the "new 
discovered secret and subtil propertie of the dip of the 
magnetic needle is esplained. The investigations into 
the properties of the magnet were well known to Captain 
Davis, who did his best to inerease tHe data on whieh they 
were baaed by careful obamations during his voyages. 

On the and of July the little Ell^n encountered a 
"mighty batik of ice," lying uoith and south, whicl^ 
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obecked her progreBs. This wm the famous '* middle 

pack," a mass of ice drifting towards tho Atljiutic, and 
sometimes extending for 200 miles, its averajye thickness 
being eight feet. The prevalent wind is from the north- 
west, and tlio ico mass is thus steadily drifted south- 
waxds, leaviDg a sheet of navigable water in its wake* 
The wind prevented Davis from carrying oot his first 
intention of doubling the northern end of the pack, and 
reaching the "north water." He therefore coasted it 
to the southward, hoping to double the southern end 
and tiicn run westward in search of a passage. On the 
3rd and 4th the weather was foggy; but on the 6th it wns 
veiy dear, and a dose examination resulted in the belief 
that a lane of water through the pack would lead to an 
open and navigable sea. These appearances are too 
often deceptive, and they proved so in the present 
instance. The Ellen was taken up a lane of water by 
means of oars for a distance of five leagues westerly; but 
the ice had closed op^ the hopeful appearances of open 
water had disappeared, and there was nothing for it but 
to retrace her stepe and escape from being beset in the 
ice. Fortunately, it was nearly calm, and by midnight 
of the 8th the explorers recovered the open sea to the 
eastwai-d. Coasting along the pack for three more days, 
in calm but fogfuj weather, they Fi<;}ited tlie western 
coast of Davis Strait, and bartered with some natives 
who came out to sea in their kayaks. 

Mount Baleigh, the lofty hill which had been dis- 
covered and named during the first voyage, was sighted 
on the t9th of July, and by midnight the little pinnace 
was off tho entrance of Cumberland Gulf. Davis de- 
cided to make a second examination of this great open- 
i|ig, and sailed along its northern entrance until he 
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reached the group of islands at tlio eiid, which were also 
named after the adventurous young Earl of Cumberland. 
A large whale passed the £llen while she wa$! at anchor, 
going westward among the islands. Here Davis again 
observed for rariation, nnd found it to be 30*. 

Davis shaped a course on the 24th to reeover the 
open sea, and being becalmed at the entrance of the 
gulf on the 25th, William Bniton, the master, went on 
shore with a boat's crew to course with their dogs. But 
the dogs had become so fat on board ship that they were 
scarcely able to run. Proceeding on their voyage south- 
ward, they came to a wide opening between 62' and 63* 
N. latitude^ to which Davis gave the name of Lord 
Lumley's Inlet; and a headland passed on the 3i8t was 
called the Earl of Warwick's Foreland. The inlet was 
clearly Frobisher's Strait, and the laud was no other than 
the Meia Incognita of that navigator. This has been 
placed beyond any doubt through the discovery of the 
remains of Frobisher's expedition in recent years by 
Captain Halt But the error in longitude led geo- 
graphers to place the discoveries of Frobisher in Qreen* 
land. They are thus shown on the map of the world of 
1600, and this was certainly the belief of Davis. 

Next came the discovery of tiie great strait, at tho 
mouth of which there were confused currents, called on 
the Molynenz globe, and on the " New Map " of 1 599, 
" the furious overfall" Davis says in the log : We f^i 
into a mighty race, where an island of loe was caiTied by 
the foroe of the current as fast as our barke could sail 
We saw the sea falling down into the gulfe with a mighty 
ovei-fal, and roring, with divers circular motions like 
whirlepooles, in such sort as forcible streams passe thorow 
the arches of bridges." Mr* Janes in his journal says : 
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•* We passed hj a very great gulfe, the water whirling 
and roring as it were the meeting of tides." Thus did 
BaTia point out the mj to fatare importaat diaoowies. 
His ejipior ai oty labom tbvew tbe light vliioli narked 
the way. <'He did, I conceive^'* eaid Luke Fok many 
years afterwards, light Hadson into his fltrait" After 
coasting along an ice-floe which had drifted out of the 




atrafti Davia earn te tbe peist of land whidi IbnDed its 
aoothem entranee, end named it Cape Ohudleigh (or 
Chidley), after his Devonfthire friend. Cbnttnuing the 

voyage, they named an island off the Labrador coa£>t 
after Loixi Darcy on the 12th of August. 

A boat's orew landed on Daroy Island with Mr. 
Janea, m faepea of aaeaiing eome dear that had hean 
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seen from the ship bFowsing on its slopes. After chas- 
ing them twice round the island, the deer took the sea, 
and swam in the direction of Bome other islands. The 
boat was uuabie to oveitake them, but Mr, Janes shot 
a grey faaie on Darcy Island, whieh was the sole result 
of his exearsion. Tlie vsiKkavoos for the fishing-TesBeUi 
Sm^ne and SiitaMh was at the islands off the Labia- 
dor coast in 54* N., and, in looking for theai, the Elltn 
struck upon a rock ; and was in condderable danger, as 
she sprung a serious leak. Necessary repairs vs ere effected 
dnrins^ a pale of wind; and on Uie 15th of August, 
when in latitude 52*12' N., and tbirtyndx miles from 
the shore, Captain Davis *^ shaped a course for England 
in Ood's name.'' The fiidiing-gronud bad been appointed 
b^r Davis to be between 54* and' 55* N. The oaptatns 
ef the SundwM and ElisuiMh had been ordered to erect 
cairns on every headland within twenty leagues of their 
fishing-ground, but nothing of the kind Ikk! been done. 
The vessels had probably returned iiome without carry- 
ing out their instructions. When she commenced her 
voyage, the Ellen had very little fuel left, and only hall 
a hogshead of water. After muoh variable weatber, the 
little pinnaoe^ with her gallant erew, arrived safely at 
Dartmouth on the 15th of September 1587, and the 
discoverers lauded, '^giving thanks to God £or their bale 
arrival.** 

ITie narratives of the first and third Arctic voyages of 
Davis were written by Mr. John Janes; the second 
was written by Davis himself, the detached voyage of 
the SmuMne being narrated by Henty Morgan, the 
purser. Davis doobUess kept logs daring all three 
voyages, and drew eharta as the vesulta of his surveys ; 
but the log of his thiid voyage is the only one that 
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lias been preserved. The columns are Keaded with the 

months, days, hours, courses, distances run, winds, 
elevation of tho pole or latitude, and remarks. He 
called It his " Traverse Book." The narratives were first 
published in 1589 in Hakluyt's " Principal Navigations.** 
In his World's HydrographkalDescriptton** Davis gives 
a brief ritumS of the three voyages and of their results. 

We have no account of the return of the SwuhiM 
and Elizabeth, nor of the result of their fishing. 
Cnptain Da\is had continued a hazardous voyage of 
discovery, and had exposed himself and his gallnnt fol- 
lowers to great risk and danger in the little " clincher/* 
in order that the adventurers who had promoted the 
voyage might not be losers. We may reasonably hope 
that the captain's ob jeet was seeuzed, that the fishery was 
successful, and that the expedition paid its expenses, 
besides adding largely to geographical knowledge 

The country was in a state of preparation for a 
desperate struggle with Philip of Spain. Sluys had 
fallen, and the Duke of Parma was oarryiog all before 
him. The invasion of England was threatened, and 
the thoughts of every Bnglishman were concentrated on 
the defence of his native country. Davis rendered an 
account of his disoovenes to Mr. Sanderson, to Sir - 
Walter Kaleigh, and Lo Adrian Gilbert. Tiiey ali 
appreciated his ^eat achievement, and continued to 
be his true and constant friends. He conferred with 
Master Hakluyt on the incidents of his voyages, with 
Master Molyneuz on his surveys, and with Master 
Bdward Wright on his scientific observationa But for 
the present, there could be no thought of further dis- 
covery. The country was in danger, and every faculty 
of hor sons mu^i be devuteii to tiiu work of diverting or 
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overcoming it. ** By reason of the Spanish fleet and the 
unfortunate time of Mr. Secretary's death, the voyage 
was omitted and never since attempted." 

Once more John Bavis returned to the home of his 
boyhood, to beautiful Sandrtdge. Another child bad 
been bom in his absence, and had been baptized in 
Stoke Gabriel Church with his father's name on the Sth 
of July 1587 — the very day on which the admirable 
seamanship of that father had extricated liis vessel from 
the periU of the middle pack. The brave sailor now 
had three little boys playing round his knees, and 
bis wife Faith was still true and loyal Alasl that 
those sweet bells should ever have beoome jangled and 
out of tune. 

We may now take stock of the Arctic discoveries 
achieved by John Davis. Norsemen had settled in 
Greenland centuries before, and had disappeared. Cabot 
had been on the Labrador coast; Cortereal and other 
Portuguese had followed in his track, and had possibly 
reached Ungava Bay within Hudson's Strait. Frobisher 
hady more recently, collected imaginary ores on the 
shores of Meta Incognita^ but the position of his dis- 
covery warn unsettled. No navigator, however, had pre- 
vioubly entered those seas whose scientific knowledge 
could be compared with that of John Davis. All the 
coasts and seas not actually discovered were laid down 
and mapped a&esh^ and must be considered to have 
been redisoovered and first brought within the actual 
knowledge of his generation by him. 

The great continent of Greenland, though indicated 
on the Zeno map, was rediscovered and made known by 
Davis. Including the work of Captain Pope in 1586, 
the east coast was traced from the latitude of the 
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noTtliwii point of Iceland to Cape Farewell. 91ie west 
coa&t was kid down by Davis himself, from Cape Farewell 
in 60° N. to Saruierson's TTopo in 72° 12'N., a distance of 
732 miles. But he did not merely define the coast-lines 
and make certain the existence of the great mass of land 
wbioh had long been Taguelj known as Greenland, He 
eollected infonnetioa reepeottng the physical oondHione 
of land and eea. He found that heavy floea of ioe were 
pressed npon the east coast and the southern part of 
the west coast, so that it was impossible to apjiroach the 
land within several leagues. This is the ice brought 
down by the great south erf y current, which, flowing down 
tiie east coast ef Greenland, is diedrod in its passage by 
the Gulf Stream flowing athwart its coarse. Its Ioe* 
enetimbeted waters are thas diverted, and made to turn 
found Oape Farewell and up the west coast, until they 
are met by the current flowing south from Baffin's I>ay, 
and again diverted. Thn.8 it was that Davis was baillod 
in all his attempts to i-each the land until he arrived at 
the part of the west coast to the noith of ikda diverted 
eoutherly onrrent. Gilbert Sound was found to be dear 
el ioe long before the coast to the southward. In ali 
three voyages, Gilbert Sound, in 64** N., was the first 
land reached, while the places to the southward could 
not be visited until much later in the summer. 

The continent of Greenland is 1400 miles in length 
by about 400 miles in its widest part, and, except a rim 
of granitic mountains along the coast^ whidi is broken 
by deep inlets or fiords fringed with nnmerons islands^ 
itiseoveied by one enormous gbder. The glacier re- 
ceives the snowfall from year to year, and its vast mass 

is pressed outwards in ali direct iiins. At certain jiuints 

it reaohes the heads of the deepest tiords, and is forced 
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4own them until the oater ends float <m iho waler, and 
are broken off, fofmiBg ioeboE)g8. XhMe offialioota of the 
BUUB i^Mier a* tbe heads ^ fioEds aie esIM **diBe]ia>g- 
ing glaeiers," and tliey aend forth the giaat han^ of 
icebergs wliieh float on tlie amfaee of BaTUi Steait, and 
are drift^Hl into tiie Atlantic during the early summer. 
John Davis observed these natural phenomena with 
admiration and astonishment. Ue saw the blink of 
the glacier beyond the g^raaite nonatains ; he examined 
some of the lai^gasfe kebwgs, and oonaotly divined their 
origin. 

The mooBtoiafl lorfldag the fim wliidi eonfinea the 
ffiland glacier p r oocn t a magfldfieent aspeet from the 
sea. The long narrow promontories imnning out from 
them and the innumerable islunds arc all of the same 
primitive formation. Davis examined these rocks with 
care, and notieed the Raine shining veins of mica whioh 
Fr€»bidber had anstaken for on s ot the iireoioiis inetals* 
He made long boat ezpeditioBS up the fiotds, and 
«limbed serend hills to ebtain a 'Corrsct idea ef the 
Dature -of ihe country. He also noticed the character 
of tiie vegetation, enumerating tiic dwarf willow, tlio 
birch, the cloud-berry, and several humble flowering 
herhs. The driftwood which comes down with the i^ast 
Greenland current waa pucalingy and be was UDahla 
to aoeount for its appeaxanee. 

The ammal iife, whioh is so ahimdaiit in Arotie seasi 
spas ehaerved with great interest bj Davis and his eom- 
panions. The fish, the namerous sealfl, the "great 
store " of whales, and the wLita bears were seen iu 
great quantities ; and bofvts' crews were sent away in 
chase whenever a chance ollei'ed ; while reindeer, hares, 
and f oass were huated on the piomontones and islands* 
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Most of the Arctic birds are referred to in the narratives 
of Davis's voyages, and the incredibie numbers of gulU 
and guillemots, breeding on the cliffs or dotted over the 
calm surface of the sea, was another canae for admira- 
tion, as well as a means of supplementing the allowance 
of provisions. 

Davis took special pains to describe the Eskimos, 
their suptrstitions and customs, their liiibits and mode 
of life, their tents and kayaks or sealskin canoes^ and 
he collected a vocabulary of their language. 

In Denmark there was a tradition, still tolerably fresh 
in men's minds, of a lost colony in Greenland; bat the 
Sagas recording that interesting episode were known to 
few. They relate how, in the tenth century, a Norse- 
man settled in Iceland, named Erik liada, had discovert 
a land to the westward and named it Greenland ; how 
he had returned and bi ought back settlers, who estab- 
lished themselves on the shores of the deep fiords ; how 
churches were built and a bishopric created. They tell 
how Idcf, tlie son of £rik, and his brothers, discovered 
countries still farther to the westward, named Yinland, 
Markland, Helluland; believed to have been Massaclm- 
setts, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Later chroni- 
cles record that after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the black death spread havoc over £urope, 
all communication with the Greenland colony ceased, 
and that the Norse settlers were supposed to have been 
destroyed by a small luoe of men coming from the north, 
called Skreellinga 

Two centuries had elapsed, and Davis was the first to 
revisit the sites of the old Norse colonies. lie found 
the Skraillings, afterwards called Eskimos, in undis- 
puted possession. Of the Norsemen he had never heard. 
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and ho r:iw no sign of them. He gave a full description 
of the people he met with, and he also mentioned the 
disoovexy of a grave mth a cross upon it. Other Norse 
graves bave fdnce been discovered with runic inscrip- 
tioDS. To Davis is dao the honour of having redis- 
covered Greenland after that great region had been * 
buried in oblivion for more than two centuries. 

Davis also explored that sea which has ever since 
been known as Davis Strnit. He found it open and 
navigable along the west coast of Greenland as far as 
72" 12' K He discovered the position of the middle 
pack of ice, its character and drift. Not content with 
coasting along its edge^ he forced his way into the pack, 
and was beset for several days in a most perilous position. 

In his "World's Hydrographical Description" he gives 
an account of the different kinds of ice met with in the 
Arctic regions. He explains how icebergs are formed 
by being detached from the glaciers bordering on the 
deep sea in the iiords, and how they carry off great 
boulders of rock. He tried experiments to ascertain the 
flotation of ice, and showed the reason that the ioeberga 
calve and turn over. 

His extensive discoveries and surveys along the 
western shores of Davis Strait were equally important. 
He ascertained the existence of three great openinq-s, 
one of which he twice explored. These were the 
Earl of Cumberland's Gulf, Lord Lumley's Inlet, and 
the great opening to which he gave no name^ but 
which was Hudson's Strait. Cumberland's Gulf has 
since been proved to extend for 160 miles, and Lnmley's 
Inlet is now known to be identical with the so-called 
FroLishcr's Strait. But Hudson's Strait one route, 
by Hecla and i^'ury Strait and Bellot's Strait^ to Bering's 
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Strait, and consoquoDtlr a North-West Pnssage. San- 
derson's Hope, the limit of the northern discoveries of 
Davis, is the portal of another passage by way of Barrow 
and Peel Straits. It is the route taken hj Sir John 
Franklin, and bj which that great navigator would haw 
achieved his object i£ he had been aware that King 
William's Land was an island. In his letter to Master 
Sanderson, Davis BaiU tliut tliere were four openings 
discovered by him, any one of which might turn out to 
be the long-sought passage. Modern research hag proved 
that no less than two of these actoali/ are North- West 
Passages. 

Davis also esamined and laid down the whole coast of 
Labrador from Cape Ohidley to Newfoundland. A recent 

writer has correctly observed that " it is to Davis that 
we owe the most exact knowledge of the Labr.idor coast 
until modern times." ^ Cabot, Cortereal, and others are 
known to have visited this coast, but it is to Davis that 
we owe its first intelligible delineation. The practical 
results of the great seaman's work were ihe opening of 
a iMat lucrative whale and seal fi8hei7 in Davis Strait, 
the esctension of the cod-fishery to the coast of Labrador, ' 
and the eventual recolonisation of Greenland. All these 
benefits onay be traced in their origin to the discoveries 
of Davis. His scientific observations were made with 
regularity and care. He fixed his latitudes by meridian 
altitudes of heavenly bodies, and took a regular series 
of observations for the variation of the compass, and 
probably also for the dip of the magnetic needle^ His 
diligently worked system of dead-reckoning, combined 
witik a^jtronouiical observations, enabled him to prepare 

1 Professor Packfticl, Bttlleifn of the Amecicsti 6e<^phioal 
Society, vwL xx. No. 3, p. 29$ (June iSS&j, 
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charta of his disooveries, and his nautical experience 
ftuggoatod improvementB in methods of obeerring and 
working which were of great eerviee daring that and 
the next generation to his hrother seamen. 

Davis conveito.l the Aix-tic regions from a confused 
myth into a defined area, the physical aspects and oon- 
ditions of which were understood so far lus they were 
known. He not only described and mapped the ex- 
tensive tract explored by himselff bat he clearly pointed 
oat the work cut out for his sacoessors. He lighted 
Hudson into his stnut^ He lighted Baffin into his bay. 
He lighted Hans Egede to the scene of his Qreenknd 
labours. But he did more. His true-hearted devotion 
to the cuube of Arctic discovery, his patient scientific 
research, hi.s loyalty to his employers, his dauntless 
gallantry and enthusiasm, form an example which will 
be « beaoonrligfat to nmritimt eiX[doren lor aU time to 
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WAR SERVICES. 

BuBiNO the three yean following his return from the 
Arctic regional, John Bftvis, like every other British 
seaman of distinction, was engaged on serrioes connected 
with the war with Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth bad entered upon a war for the de- 
fence of the Ketherlands ia 1585. Philip II, deter- 
mined to make a great effort to destroy the power of 
England by invading his enemy's country, and enforcing 
his daim to the crown as the legitimate representalive 
of the House of Lancaster. Preparations were made in 
the ports of Spain on a gigantic scale^ ships and men 
being collected from all parts of Philip's European 
dominions. The great reliance of Spain, as regards her 
navy, was on the hardy seamen of the Basque provinces. 
Sebastian del Cano, who was born on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, was the first to circumnavigate the globe, 
and Basques* or Biscayners^" as the English called 
them, were the earliest pioneers of ther whale-fishety. 
They were equally efficient in maritime warfare, and 
the squadron of Guipnsscoa under Don Miguel de 
Oquendo, and of Biscay under .l>on Juan ^Martinez do 
Becalde, formed the backbone of the Spanish Armada. 
At Bilbao and Santander, twelve of the finest ships in 

T2 
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Philip's navy had recently been bdilt, and named after 

the twelve apostles. The squadron of Andalusia was 
commanded hy Don T'earo de Valdez, an officer well 
acquainted with tiie navigation of the British Channel, 
and Don Hugo de Mon^ada was chief of the galleasses. 
!Ehe Oastilian admiral was Don Diego Florea de Valdez, 
who lost his nerva He had under his command eeyeral 
brave and noble captains, including the Marques de 
Pefiafiel in the San MarcoSf Don Diego de Pimentel in 
the San Mateo, Don Agustin Meaia in the San Luis, 
Don Francisco de Toledo in the San Feline, Don Diego 
Knriquez in the San Juauy and Don Aatonio Pereyra 
in the Santiatjo. Martin de Ventendona, Gaspar de 
Sousa, and Diego Tellez Enriquez led the Italian con- 
tingents in the San Juan de SieUia and the galleon of 
Plorenoe. The land forces consisted of 20,000 soldiers* 
They were led by Don Alonzo de Leyva, a brilliant and 
dashing cavalier, who had commanded a legimeut of 
noblemen at Gemblour. He embarked on board the 
liata, and had Maurice Fitzgerald, Caly O Connor, and 
other Irish rebels in his company. 

^The whole Armada consisted of 129 vessels, seven of 
which were upwards of xooo tons, manned by 8000 
sailors and 1000 gentlemen volunteers, and seventy- two 
galleys rowed by 2080 galley-slaves. The ships were 
built with very high poops and forecastles, and were 
inferior to the English ri sailing qiialiues and in the 
weight of their broadsides. The whole Armada was 
under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 1^ 
nobleman of the highest rank and of tried courage and 
conduct He hoisted Lis flag on board the San Marcos^ 
with orders to sail up the Channel, form a junction with 
the Duke of P&rma at Dunkirk, and convoy his army 
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Msrotti to the tkoveB of fiogknd. Tbe Armada aaaomMed 
at Feii^ and on the snd of Jaljr the mightgr fleet sailed 

lor the Bnglish OhanneL 

England wa^ not unprepared. She had already 
entered npon her thiid campaign against Sj«iin in 
the Netherlands, and Lord Willoaghby, with the pick 
of the fioglish companies, was at Bergen-op-Zooeii» 
Under the foetemg em of Sir John Hawktua^ the 
<Iaeeii poeeeseed a navy, proWded with ordnance^ Whic& 
was quite eqtial to that of Spain, placing her in the 
first rank as a lighting* naval power. The Urgest guns, 
called cannons, threw a shot of 66 lbs. ; and of these 
there were tvTenty-sia^ distributed among the ten largest 
shipe. The dem! cannons were 32-ponnder8, and of these 
there were fiftj-fonr in the twelve largest ahipe; and 
the advering, with ahot weighiBg 17 Iht^ Were dietri- 
huted among the mzteen iaigest ditpa. The heaviest 
acnttament consisted of foor emnmu, fonr demt-mrnMftti, 
twelve ctdverins^ and twenty-two smaller pieces. The 
small vessels were armed with demt-cuivering having 9^- 
pound shot, and sakej-t throwing shot of 3^ lbs. Great 
improvements had also been made in the oonstractbn 
of the Queen's ships. In 15S3, under the aUe superin- 
tendenoe of Sir John Hawldns, five new ships had been 
bnilt» These were the Triumph, of 1 100 tons, the Whii^ 
Bear, and Elizabeth JonaSy of 900, and the Ark and Fu?- 
tory, of 800 tons. The improvements consisted in their 
Sterns and forecastles being lower, their keels longer, 
and their lines generally finer and sharper. The Ucpe^ 
of 800 tonsi was a ship of the same ekss^ hut some yoars 
older. Three ships were of 600 tons, namely^ the ZM>»y 
JBltzahetk Bonaventuref and Afafy Jtou^ and were of an 
earlier type. The famous old Revenge^ built in the jeav 
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157^ was one of toar 500'ton ehips, tlw oiliera being 

the Xonpareilf JiainboWy and Vanguard. The Dicad- 
nmtght and Swi/iture were 400 tons, the Antelope, Swttl- 
loWy and FotetiglU from 350 to 300 ton shipa Those 
eigltteen large vesR^ls formed the line ol battia There 
were alee the Aid of 240 tooa^ end fifteen eBaller v ooeei g 
from 160 to to toM. 

The pfefMoatiotte of the Spanish Axmada wereiepoited 
ki finglaiid, vmcl eftrased vehement patriotie feeling 
throughout the land. Noblemen, wealthy mercfaantfl, 
and seaport towns came forward with luonoy and volun- 
teer fihipsi and all seamen eagerly sought for employ- 
ment against the enemy. The Queen's ships were placed 
ia eoksanisBion under the Lord Howard of Effingham^ 
Lord High Admiral, whoee iBag was on board the Ark 
Royal, with Boger Townshend as his flag-captain* He 
obtakied the eommand of two of the finest new ships, 
the White Denr and the Elizabeth Jonas, for his nephew 
Lord Sheffield and his son-in-law Sir Robert Southwell, 
while his cousin Lord Thomas Howard had the Lion. 
Lord Henry Seymour and the Earl of Cumbei'land had 
thei2atii6oi9 and iktb Elixabeih BoiuweKtwre, fiigfatdiips 
were eommanded by sailon whose names are honourably 
known to geographers, Mid Arotio men were ef eonrse 
well to the front. Martin Frobisher had the Triumph^ 
the largest ship in the navy, Captain Fen ton waa in the 
Mopry RoBBy and John Davis in the Black Dog. Sir John 
HawkinSi to whose ability and zeal the efficiency of the 
fleet was mainly due, embarked on board the Victory^ 
one of the ships of Ms -new design, and be had stiffieient 
interest to oliAsin the eominaad el the SwaUaw for his 
gallant yoimg son Ricihscd. Bir Frsneis Drake^ the 
renowned circumnavigator, had the Bevenge^, and a 
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number of armed mercbnnt- vessels were under his 00m- 
maud. Hib old ooUeagae, Sir William Winter, was in 

the Vanguanl^ and Captain Fenner had the Nonpareily 
with his two Iji others Kduard and William in the com- 
mand of tho J/a?'// Rose and Aid. Robert Cross, who 
waa afterwards a commander of great distinction, Sir 
Oeorge Beeston, and Sir Henry Palmer had the Hope^ 
Dreadnoughtf and Auielope^ while Christopher Baker was 
in the ForenQht One other officer of the fleet was 
destined to be well known both as a gallant sea-captain 
and as an intelligent writer on naval matters, but he 
had no separate ooijuiiaiid. This was Sir William 
Monson, who was t;ervinfr on board the CJuir/fs, a 
little vessel of 70 tons with an armament of sixteen 
sakers. 

Lord Howard took the sea with Sir IVancia Drake 
as his Vice-, and Sir John Hawkins as his Bear- Admiral 
Lord Henry Seymour, with the BainboWf Vattguard, 
Antelope, and a squadron of smaller ships was stationed 

off Calais to watch the movements of tho Duke of 
Pamin, whose army was asseuibling at Duukirk. The 
Lord Admiral with tho rest of tho fleet cruised to the 
westward, with head-quarters at Plymouth. When, 
early in July 1588, Lord Howard sigaified to the Queen 
the great difference in power between the English and 
Spanish, and advised her to send more aid to the sea, 
the patriotic enthusiasm rose to boiling-point. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen, the names of fourteen of 
whom are recorded by Stowe and Camden, fitted out 
vessels at their own expense^ and put to sea as a 
volunteer squadron under the command of Sir Walter 
Baleigh, London sent sixteen ships and four pinnaces, 
the Merchant Adventurers sent ten, while Bristol, Exeter, 
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Pljinoiith, Barnstaple, and Dartmouth all sent their 

contingents. 

So zealous and patriotic a seaman as John Davis 
could not be less forward than bis fellows in those busy 
times. From his home at Sandridge he could give the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience either to the 
offidaln at Plymouth or to his neighbours at Dartmouth, 
who were busily fitting out two vessels, the Creseent of 
70 and tlic Ilari of 30 tons, commanded respectively by 
John Wylson and James Houston, as their contingent 
towards the defence of their country. For active service 
afloat, Captain Davis would be in demand as an ezpei't 
pilot* We have seen how zealously he seised the oppor- 
tunity of a few days' detention to make a survey of 
the Scilly Islands. He was also a Channel pilot» and 
had constructed a diart of the Slieee (as the English 
Channel was then called), with soundings, mainly from 
his own surveys. His ability and zeal wei*e well known ; 
and although he had not suHicient interest to obtain the 
command of a large ship, he was appointed to a hired 
vessel of twenty tons, called the BUkk Dag^ to act as a 
tender to the Lord Admiral. She had a crew of ten 
men and an armament of three so^sfv. Her duty 
would be to remain near the flag ship, to act as a 
cruiser and dispatch -vessel, and to pilot the Admiral 
in case of need. She served ihi-oughout the campaign, 
with the crew receiving the Queen's pay. The Ark 
B*iUtU and the rest of the Meet were in Plymouth Sound, 
except the squadron under Seymour off Calais, when 
Captain Fleming arrived in hot haste to report having 
sighted the Armada off the lizard on the 20th of July 
1588. 

Soon the stately Spanish ships were seen rounding 
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Hame Head, and the English ileai at once put to sea. 
Loni Howard allowed the long lino to pass, and then 
made a lurious attack on thfd MaUa^ which was oommaaded 
by Boo Ahazo da Legrva, and bvought up tlia Mr. 
The Ark Boyal was anppcHrtad by the Triumph^ wbila 
the squadron of Biscay under Don Juan Maxiliiea da 
Beoalde, the Yiee-AdmiraV rallied to the soppott of 
Leyva. The English fought until their ammunitioa 
was nearly exhausted. It would bo on such occasions 
as these that the services of DayIs would have been 
falnable, to run in for stores and proviidonst and to ael 
as a seout when the oomhataata drew off. 

The of the 2uk was disastrous to the SpAnlavda» 
The Ark Bcyal^ BeoTf and Mary iZoM^ witb their tendeia 
lo advanee, fbUowed the hostile fleet. In the dead of 
nififht tho sky was lighted up from the Llaze of a Spanish 
ship. It was the flag^ship of Oquendo, the Admiral of 
Ottipuzcoa, who turned her adrift and shifted his flag 
on board another vessel In coming to her assistance^ 
the O^pUam of Bedio de Yaldez ran into the 
Sofiia (kMhm^ losing bar foremast and bowsprit, HaT* 
ing been left behind, and the sliip nut being under eon* 
trol, he Bttrrendered to Drake, and was towed faito 
Dartmouth, while the abandoned Guipuzcoaii Hag ship 
was taken into Weymouth. It was not until the even- 
ing of the 2 and that Drake rejoin^ the Admiral. 

During the 23rd the wind blew from the north, and 
both fleets, as they sailed up Channel, BUUUBumd to 
gain the weather-gaga. A despemte action was lougfat 
all the afternoon until e?ening, Loid Howard trying 
conclusions with the Marques de Peflafiel, who was in 
tlu> San Marcos of 792 tons. 3Ia.ny other ships were 
engaged, including several volunteers, and Camden 
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mentions *^ Solus Coekus Anglus in sua, inter fnedios Ju>sttif 
navicula cmok kuuh periit" All honour to ''Cockns 
Anglus 1 * oonoemlng vkoa w know notking novs than 
his glorious deatk It was shnost a dead cafan on the 
24tb, and Lord Howard was aDO»|iisd in oiyuMsing his 
fleet in four diviijions. 

A fiercely contested action was fought off the back of 
the Isle of Wight on ti^e 25th, when the Adiuiral in 
the Ark Royal led his division, consisting of the Lion 
imdsr liord !Qio«ias Howaid, the Bear under Lord 8hef- 
fisM, the FUmbeik J<nu^ vndiw Sur Bskeit fibatkwell» 
and the Vieiorp under Sir Jeha Hawkins^ into the 
eentre of the Spanish fleet It was the whole Howatd 
connection. Admi^-al Oquendo, in his new flag ship of 
900 tons, engaged the English flag-ship atid rammed 
her stem, unshipping the rudder. The Triumpfi under 
IVobishery the NonpareU, and Mary Rt/se then joined in 
the fiajy oaptuved a Spanish ship, and towed the Ark 
Hoffol out of astibon; bui the Triumph was seriously 
in lured. For their gaUaatiy in this action Lord Howard 
knighted Lord Thomas Howard, Loi'd Sheffield, Hawkins, 
iFrobisher, and iiis llag-captaiii, lioger Townshend. ' 

There were no hostilities on the 26th and 27th, and 
these no doubt were busy days for the Lord Admiral's 
tender, pssnng to and fra with ammunition and storea 
Lord Howard went to Dover himself on the 87th, and 
forming a junetion with the squadron of Lofd Henry 
Seymour, he followed the Spanish fleet to Calais Roads, 
which they had reached on the same day. The two 
fleets were anchored within hnlf a mile of each otiier. 

During the whole of the 28th of July Lord Howard 
was preparing to send fireships down into the Spanish 
fleet '*fie emptied eight of his basest bark^" says 
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Stowe, and put erein combustible matter, which in 
the evening were subtillie set on fire» and, with advan* 
tage of wind and iide^ guided within reach of cannon* 
■hot before the Spaniards oould discern the sama Then 
the flames grew fierce with sudden terror to the enemy, 
in which fear they were all amazed with shrikes and 
loud oiitcryes, to the great astonishment of the neare 
inliabitants. Some cut cables, others let the hawsers 
slip, and happiest they oould £rst begone, though few 
could tell what coarse to take." The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia kept his head, ordering the fleet to weigh and 
rendezvous at Gravelines; but the other commanders 
appear to have been completely demoralised. The San 
LorenzOj under IIu<ro de Monjada, went on shore at 
Calais, all hands being lost. 

While still in disorder, the Spanish fleet was attacked 
by the bulk of the English sliips, led by Howard and 
Drake^ on the 29th. Becalde, Oqarado, and Iieyva 
gallantly strode to keep a squadron together for the 
protection of the transports. But it was to no purpose. 
The San McUeOj San Felipe, and others were driven on 
shore on the coast of Flanders. On the 30th there Wiis 
a hard ^nlv from the N.W, which shifted to the S.W., 
und the Duke, after a council oi war, resolved to return 
to Spain by running before the storm and rounding the 
North of Scotland. Thus the victory was completed by 
the elements, and only fifty-four ships escaped. The 
barbarous treatment of the Spaniards who were ship* 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland is an indelible stain on 
the British scutcheon, and, to some extent, throws a 
fibade on the brilliant record of that eventful year. 

The Black Dog, relieved of her duties as tender to the 
Atk JSoyalf went back to Plymouth, and Captain Davitt 
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returned borne after ten days of hard and most memor^ 
able service. It was doubtless in memory of tbis service 
under the Lord liigh Admiral that lie dedicated his 
work on navigation, entitled **The Seaman's Secrets," to 
Ix)rd Howard of Effingham. He was at Sandridge when 
bis fourth child was bom. It was seldom that his active 
servioe in distant seas allowed the brave sailor to be 
present at family ceremonies. But he stood at the font 
in Stoke (Gabriel Chnrch when this child was baptised 
with the name of Philip on the 9th of February 1589. 

The total overthrow of the great Armada of Spain 
was immediately followed by numerous enterprises, 
undertaken for the purpose of harassing and destroying 
Spanish commerce, and ships were £tted out by noble* 
men and merebants, with the approval^ and often with 
the assistance^ of the (Government. John Davis had a 
firm friend in Sir Walter Raleigh^ and be deservedly 
retained tho tuU confidence of blaster Sanderson. He, 
therefore, had ^ood reason to liope that be would receive 
a command with the object of carrying on the war with 
his country's enemies. 

George Clifford, the yonng Earl of Cumberland^ bad 
been fond of mathematics and geographical science ever 
since he was a student at Oxford, and in those early 
days he had formed the acquaintance of Captain Davis, 
who had named a deep inlet on the west side of Davis 
Strait in his honour. He had g^wn up to be a noljlo- 
man of a most adventurous disposition. He had com- 
manded the Elizabeth Bonaventure with credit in the 
repulse of the Spanish Armada. In the following year 
he determined to lead an ezpediUon at his own expense 
to prey upon Spanish commeroa The Queen lent him 
one of her ships, the Victory^ of 800 tons, and he fitted 

r 
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out three small vejs&elB, cullcnl the Margaret an l the Mi^g^ 
and a caravel. His chief reliance was on Captain 
Cbristopber Lister, a neighbour ia Yorkshire, man of 
great resolutioa; aad lie also had wilh birn^ as captain 
of the tiM aaM WOliw Monm who had wrred 
on bottd the Oiftai^ ia the fleafc tluUf icpdaail the 
Spanisli Armada, and wIk» waa deatined to riae te high 
rank in the navy. The eminent mathematician and 
cosmoirrviplier, ISIaster IvJward W right, was induced to 
accompany the Kiul, and he was the hi^rian of the 
"royaga Several genttemea x-olimteers embarked in the 
enterprise, and there were rather leas than 400 soldtm 
and aailota. Tlie Eari of Oumlievlaad'aespeditioo sailed 
turn Flymotttb on tho i8th of June 1589. 

John Davis snooeeded in obtaining employment of the 
fciime kind, lie fitted (mi a ship called the Drake and a 
pinnace, the owner of wiiich was, in all probability, his 
old friend Master Sanderson, the intention being to 
vnite his forces with those ol the Eai l of Cumberkndi 
Davis had lor a oonsort a ship called the Barke of Lime, 
owned by Sir Walter Baleigh, and commanded bj 
Captain Markesbnry. The destination of these ships 
was the Azores in Mid-Atlantic ; but we can only derive 
any knowledge of the pr<:x;ee<lings of Davis from the 
uliusions to them in Master Wright'B narrative of the 
voyage of the Earl of Oumberlandy whioh» thenefoiie^ 
ttoat needs be our gnidsL 

Leaving Plymouth on the iSth^ the Bail captured 
three Fiench vessels on the sist of June, whieh were 
Icmnd to be Laaguera, and consequently lawful prisea. 
Two were Bent to Plymoutli, aiul the third conveyed all 
the French crows to one of their own port«. Next he 
met some ships of Botterdam and Emden bound lor 
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Kocbelle, which were dismissed ; and then some Eng- 
lish vessels returning from the expedition to Portugal. 
They were supplied witk provkions aixd water. Tbua 
he proceeded on his course to the Azores, challenging 
every eliip 1m me^ fighting if they veeialed Meieb, die- 
■UBsing friends, inehing prise of SpeBiardb or French 
Leeguers, aaiid leizing property belonging te en enemy. 
Ob the i&t of August he sighted the Island of St. 
Michael's, and cut three ships out from under the guns 
of a castle, creating uproar and confusion in the prin> 
eipul port. The ships were laden with wine, pepper^ 
^d salad-oil, and on the 7th another amaH vessel wee 
eaptiired between St Micheers end Temire, with a 
cargo of good Madeira wine^ wooUkxk oloth, end silk; 
When the predatory Httle squedieti arrived at Flore% 
tbo most westerly island of the Azores, the Earl was 
able to keep on friendly terms with tlie inhabitants by 
paying for their fresh water and provisions in oil, wine^ 
and pepper. Mr. Wright went on shove at Fioces, end 
found the town of Santa Grus in ruins, owing to attacks 
of English privateers. Ii^ retiirnfng to the ship« a huge 
fish, with jaws gaping a yaid and a half wide, pursued 
his boat, and he feared it would be capsized, " but by 
rowing as hard could, God be praised, we escaped." 

The learned mathematician, who had gone to sea to 
observe the practical working of problems in nautical 
astronomy, was passing through strange ezperienoea 

Oaptein Davis joined tbe Earl of Cumberland's squad- 
ion between Flores and Fayal in the Drake, and his 
Lordship's force was increased at the same time by the 
J>arl:e of Lime under Captain Murkeabury, and by a small 
vessel called the Smtey Jack, 

The Azores are divided into three clui^ters, Flores and 
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Corvo to the west ; Fayal, Pico, St. George, Terceira, 
and Graciosa in the centre ; St. ^licliaeVs and St. Maiy 
in the east Fayal U a beautiful island, so named from 
the beech forests with which it was oovered at the time 
of its discovery in the fifteenth century. The hills rise 
from the seaside to high moorlands in the centre, cut 
here and there by deep ravines. The lower slopes are 
cultivated, whild the hiil-tops and moorlands are covered 
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with myrtle and other flowering shruba Frnit orchards 
abound in the neigh bourhood of villager, and the vege- 
tation is like that of the Riviera. The diief town, 
called Horta, is built along the stony shore of a road- 
stead which is much exposed to the prevailing winds, 
and from the sea-wall, or the steep hills overhanging 
the town, there is a magnificent view of the volcanic 
peak which forms the adjacent island of Pico. Fayal 
was colonised by Flemings in the days of the Portu- 
guese Duchess ol Burgundy, and their descendants had 
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as yet mingled iheir blood but slightly with that of 
the inhabitants of the Iberian peninsuUk 

Cumberland's sqtiadron reached Fayal Roads on the 

27th of August ; and seeing some vessels at anchor, the 
Earl sent Captains Lister and Monson, with the Saucy 
Jack and some skiffs, to cut them out. A ship of 250 
tons with fourteen guns was moored under the fire of 
the castla One English boat's crew boarded her over the 
quarter, another in the hawse. Most of the Spaniards 
jumped overboard. The prise was towed clear under a 
heavy fire from the oastle, and was found to be laden 
with sugar, ginger, and hides from Puerto Rico* Three 
smaller vessels were also cajitured, with cargoes of ele- 
phants' teeth, grain, cocoa-nuts, and skins from Guinea. • 
They were sent to England as prizes, and on the 31st 
the sqtiadron made sail in the direction of the island 
of Teroeira. Next morning a boat under sail was 
isighted ooming out from under the land« It proved to 
be manned by eight Englishmen who had escaped from 
imprisonment. Finding a hoat on the beach, they 
shoved off and put out to sea, with no other yard tor 
their maimiail than two bari-el-staves fished together, 
and no provisions but what they oould take in their 
pof^ets and bosoms. They brought certain intelligence 
that the rich West Indian galleons, for whieh the Earl 
of Cumberland was in search, had sailed for Spain a 
week before. 

For ten days the ships were delayed by calms or 
light and baffling winds in sight of Pico ; and it was 
not until the 10th of September that they entered 
Fayal Roads again, with the intention of attacking the 
town of Horta. Some of the leading inhabitants came 
on board the Victcry^ and were told that they must 
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either sumoder the castle until a ransom was paul 
for the town or abide the baxard of war. Don Diego 
Gouefli the governor, rofnaed to eatreadery and hoeti- 
fitiea oommeneed. All boats were sent on tthore, 

manned and armed, and the troops were landed on a 
small stretch of sandy beach about half a league fiora 
the castle, with the Earl of Cumberland at their head. 
Armed men, both horse and loei^ were fonned cm a hili 
called the Cerro de Cameiros whioh overitooks the town^ 
and two companies of Ibot^ with enaigDS flytngy were 
drawn up on the seashore in freai of the castik* The 
guns of the castle opened tire on the invading fcmse as 
they were forming on the beach ; while the ships of tiie 
sqiiac^ron continued to return the fire of the castle luilil 
the cross of George was seen flying over its ramparts. 
As the Earl advanced, ih» t>ppoeing force diqiersed^ 
He marched through the town without ueetnig any re* 
sistance^ and took possession of the castle^ which had 
been evecmiito^ 

The town of Horta then consisted of about 300 houses, 
well built of sk>no and lime, with roofs of red tiles^ 
Eyety house had a cistern with a garden at the back. 
Yinps with ripe chisters of grapes covered the wallsi 
and afforded agresaUe shade. Fig-trees, both green and 
red, orange^ tesnon^ peai^ and ^ptinoe toeos formed the 
orchards; while potato toots and the tobacco pknt^ 
which was already well known and nsed in Ikigland^ 
were cultivated in the fields. The Earl gave stiicfc 
orders that none of the churohes or reliirioiis houses 
should be pillaged, and sentms were stationed to pro- 
tect them ; but the sailors and soldiers ransacked the 
private houses* Tlie occupation continued for three 
daysi when the inhabitants paid a ransom of 2000 
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ducats, chiefly in church -plate. The castle was then sot 
on fn e, and the ordnance was either taken or i-endered 
unserviceable. It consisted of fifty-eight iron gune^ of 
which twentj^M had been moiiiited on a fkdiam 
hcmg the seft. 

Peace wbb ihm reetored. The y > m a or only euBO 
onee to pikil^ aixMit the ttinbon^ ead^eoluiedell firieadly 
intercourse ; but four of the principal inhabitants of 
Horta, doubtless men of Flemish descent, accepted an 
invitation to come on board the Victory to dinner. 
They were hospitably entertained, and solemnly dis- 
uiflBed to Ike somid of dram and trampet and a peal of 
orthiancfei A letter was ^ven to then from tbe £ari 
of Cnmberland, requesting all ISigiidMBien who shonld 
yfitSt the place fn fntwre to refrain horn moleetkiif them, 
except for fresh provisions and water. Next day a 
strong breeze sprang up from W.S. W., the prevailing 
quarter at that time of year, and the ships were obliged 
to weigh and stand along the land. The gale continued^ 
with heavy mtn^ lor aeveral days, while the equadron 
worked off and on or hy4o in tig^t of St. George 
Island. 

On the 23rd of September the Earl of Cumberland 
returned to Fayal Kcxids to recover an anchor, and was 
received as a fi*iend. The officers landed to see the 
towB of Horta, and to buy anything they wanted, just 
as if tfaej had been in England^ while the inhabitants 
helped iiw sailorB in tiie work of £]]mg thesr waters 
oaaks. Here J<An Dam and Edward Wright may 
have met, and most probably did meet, though doubtless 
not for the first time, conversing under the pleasant 
shade of vines, or during walks in the vicinity of the 
toWn. One was the best practical observer among the 
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mathematical student. Davis invented an impi-oved 
instrument for observing the heavenly bodies* Wright 
discovered the method of oonstructing charts on Mer- 
cator's projection by the use of tables of meridional 
parts. The town of Horta must have had a special 
interest for these accomplished geo<^raphcn3 ; for it was 
long the home of one of the most eminent of their pre- 
decessors, Martin Behaim of Nuremburg, the inventor 
of an astrolabe for use at sea, and the constructor of 
the earliest globe now extanti was & contemporary of 
€k>liimbas. A century before Davis and Wright met 
at Horta, Behaim married the daughter of its founder^ 
and was settled there for several year& 

On the 25th a gale sprung up so suddenly in the night, 
that the Earl himself aroused the men, wrirkcd at the 
capstan with them, and afterwards cheered them up with 
wine. On the ist of October they were off Graciosa, 
and Captain Davk was fient in, with two boats fall of 
empty casks and about fifty men, to fill up with water. 
They met with a determined resistance, and as they 
pulled along the shore, seeking for a safe landing-place, 
troops of men followed with ensigns displayed. Thirteen 
of the boats' crews were wounded by tlieir fire, and three 
by the fire of a great piece which the country-people 
dragged about with oxen. A retreat became necessary; 
and as it would be dangerous to attempt a landing, tha 
Earl sent a message on shore that he would excuse thehr 
conduct for the sake of his friend King Antonio.^ Next 

' Philip II. liari seized Portugal as heir to the Cardinal Henry, 
the last king, Antonio, Prior of Crato, was an illegitimate son of 
one of old King Henry's brothers. He was a pretender, and was 
acknowledged a« King of Portugal by England and HoUand. Ho 
married a sister of Prinoe Maurice of Orange. 
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day a flag of truce camo from the shore with excuses, 
ftnd the chief inhabitants offered to supply wine and 
fresh provisions. They said that they only had rain- 
water stored in dstems, and that they would sooner give 
two tons of wine than one ton of water. Captain Davis 
remained at anchor before the town to receive the pro- 
mised provisions from the people of Graciosa, while tho 
Victory went for a short cruise, and captured a liVench 
ship laden with fish from Newfoundland. 

From this time the squadron began to suffer seriously 
from the difficulty of getting fresh water. Attempts 
to land for water on the island of St, Michaers were 
repulsed by the inhabitants. They next went to St. 
Mary*s, the easternmost island of the group. The Earl of 
Cumberland had been joined by a most valuable othcer 
in the peison of Captain Amyas Preston, who had 
behaved with distinguished gallantry at Calais Jlioads in 
the previous year. He had come out in his own ship, 
but had lost sight of her one night, perhaps when dining 
with the Earl, and was now forced to stay on board the 
Victory, At St^ Mary's Captains Davis, Lister, and 
Preston were sent in with their boats, and a friendly 
letter asking to be allowed to water. Resistance was 
made to their landing, on which Davis boarded a ship 
at anchor. She was fast aground, and he was obliged to 
retire before a heavy fire from the shore. One prize, 
laden with sugar, was towed out^ but the English lost 
two men killed and sixteen wounded. On the 25th of 
October about six tons of water were obtained from a 
fctream falling over a cliff on 8t. George Island ; and on 
the ^Tst the Marnaret^ as she was leaking badly, and 
the prize taken at St. Mary's, were sent direct to Eng- 
land witb the sick and wounded. Captain Davis kept 
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company with the Earl of Cumberland in a cruise to- 
wards the coast of PuiLugal, and tliey were so successful 
in the capture of important prizes, that, by the middle 
of November^ they were unable to man any more, and 
oonsdquently made sail for England. 

No account of the voytge home of the Drake has been 
preserved, bat Master Wright has given a graphic de- 
scription of the sufferings of the people on board the 
Victory from want of w-iter. Strong easterly gales 
delayed their leturn for weeks. Tliey were driven to 
leeward, and could not fetch any part of Ireland. The 
allowance was reduced to half a pint^ then to a qaarter. 
At last they could only have three or four spoonfuls of 
vinegar at their meals, or some liquor wrung out of the 
wine-lees. They remained in this condition for a fort- 
night, when a fall of hail relieved their sufferings. 

Wo ate the hailstones more pleasantly than if they 
had been the sweetest comfits in the world. Kaindrops 
were carefully saved ; sheets, napkins, and clouts being 
hung up to receive them." At length, on the 2nd of 
December, they anchored in Yentry harbour, and the 
l!arl hurried on shore to get fresh water and provisions 
for the refreshment of his people. On their passage to 
England they were delayed by light winds, and "were 
faiiie to keep a cold ChiLsLmiis with the Bishop and liia 
Clerks."* They landed at Falmouth two days alter 
Christmas, and received the melancholy intelligence that 
their best prize had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Cornwall, and that their gallant comrade, Captain Lister, 
who went home in charge of her, had been drowned. 

The Earl of Cumberland's squadron captured thirteen 
prizes, and John Davis of course received his share of 

* Bocks QfL St. Da?id'8. 
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the prize-money. Davis continued his cruises during the 
following year, with fihips under Captains Middleton and 
Harvey as consorts. Middleton was probably the same 
officer who brought the news of the approach of the 
Spanish fleet to Sir Bichard GrenvUle at Flores in 159 1, 
when — 

Hit pinnace like a fluttered bird 
GMne flj^ing from far away.** 

One of their prises, called the Uggera Sahoffnia, became 
the sabjeet of a lawsuit^ the goods being claimed by 
Philip Corsini and other Italian merchants in London. 

Sir Walter Raleigh acted on biiiialf of Davis, and in 
February 1591 the matter was settled by a compromise. 

These services, performed with a view to harassing 
the Queen's enemy and destroying his commerce, were 
satisfaotory in their results, by enriching Captain Davis, 
and enabling him to join in the conduct of an enterprise 
which was far more to his tasta He was again placed 
in a position to undertake an expedition having geo* 
graphical dis>cuvt;ry iur iu maiii object. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE SOUTB^ 

JoHV DAvn iras so saooessf al daring hh orniM to &e 
AmreSf and in the capture of Spanish priies generally, 
that he was able once more to turn his attention to 

the great w ork of discovery. He now possessed means 
which placeil him in a position to take his share in the 
expense of equipping an expedition. Circumstances led 
him to conceive the idea of making the dreaded voy- 
age thiongh Magellan's Strait, of navigating the South 
Sea, and of discovering the northeiB passage from the 
western, instead of the eastern side. For he was ever 
faithful to the project of increasing the wealth and pro- 
sperity of his country by discoveries^ that passage by 
one way or the other. His bold conception of achieving 
the great enterprise from the Pacific side appears to 
have been partly due to his acquaintance with Thomas 
Cavendish, who was then anxious to undertake a second 
voyage through Magellan's Strait^ and partly owing to 
his sharing the knowledge which his friend Sir Walter 
Baleigh had acquired from special sources at about the 
same tiraa We may, therefore, imagine John Davis 
holding consultations with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Adrian Gilbert during the spring of the year 1591, at 
which they would have passed In xeview all that was 
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known of Magellan's Strait, and the arguments for and 
against the hazardous attempt. In order that we maj 
be able to understand and appreciate the views of Davig, 
it will be well that we too should take stock of the 
knowledge within his reach» and cast a glance over the 
history of previouB voyages to the South Sea. 

Ever since Columbus, in his fourth voyage, had failed 
to discover a strait after diligent search along the 
Spanish Main, the quest had been continued from time 
to time along the east coast of South America. The 
announcement of Yasco Nunez de Balboa that there 
WM indeed another ocean, gave still greater importance 
to the disoovety of a navigable route from the Atlantic 
to that vast South Sea, the na%'igation of which must 
lead to India and the Spice Islands. Charles Y., there- 
fore, re^^ived a proposal from Fernao de Magelhues (^Fer- 
dinand Magellan), a distinguished Portuguese navigator, 
to attempt the discovery of a passage, with complacency. 
Magellan argued that by continuing the passage south- 
wards along the east coast of South America, either the 
land must come to an end, or there must he a strait 
through itw He was intrusted with the command of an 
expedition consisting of five vessels, the IWinidcul and 
San Autojiioy of 130 tons each, the Victoria, Concepciouy 
and Santiago^ of 90 tons ; and on the 20th of September 
15 19 he sailed from Seville. 

Magellan was placed in a very difficult position owing 
to his Portuguese nationality. The oaptains of the other 
ships were all Spaniards, who regarded the elevation of 
a foreigner to command them with thinly disguised jeal- 
ousy and resentmeut. There were several misunder- 
standings on the way out, and one of the captains had 
been actually superseded by a Portuguese adherent of 
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Matgellan, wbon the fleet arrived at Port St. Julian, 
on the coast of Patagonia, in April 153a Here a 
mutiny broke out, but its euppreesion was prompt and 
rathl«M. One Spanish captain was stabbed to death 
on his own quarter-deck, another was strangled, and a 
third was put on shore and abandoned to his fate. Of 
all the leading Spaniards, there only remained the chief 
pilot, Juan Rodriguez Serrano, and Sebastian del Cano, 
the pilot of the Victoria. Serrano was sent to examine 
the coast to the southward of Port St. Julian in the 
SantiagOf and he disooTored the mouth ol the Santa 
Crus river. But his vessel was forced on lAioxe and 
wrecked. He and his men succeeded in making their 
way back to Port St. Julian hy a land journey. 

It was not until the middle of October that Magellan 
resumed his southerly course with his fleet of four ships, 
and on the 2 ist he was oS a headland where the coast 
turned to the west. He seems to have assumed at once 
that he had found the long-sought-for strait. It was 
the Feast of St Ursula, and he called the cftpe which 
appeared to point the way to his famous discovery by 
the name of the Ten thonsaud Virgins. The smaller 
vessels were sent on aheail, and they reported a strait 
with very deep water. When Magellan aneiiored a few 
leagues within it, he had three months' provisions left 

For many days Magellan sailed on through the strait 
He saw fires at night on the southern side, and named 
the land ** Tierra del Fuego." Then he came to coasts 
bordered by woods of tall trees and dense underwood, 
while far to the south he beheld a snowy peak piercing 
the stormy clouds. He gave it tlie name of "Canipana 
de lioldan," — the bell of Roldan, — calling it after an 
oi£icer of artillery, one of the few who were destined 
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ever to return home. The length of tho .strait alarmed 
the people, and there were murmurs aL,'ainst continuing 
the voyage. When the channel appeared to branch into 
two openings, and the San Antonio was sent to examine 
one o£ them, she took the opportunity of deserting her 
consorts and returning to Spain. Magellan was a man 
of a cruel and savage disposition; he was harsh and 
nnoondliatory ; but his perseverance was indomitable, 
his nerve of iron. Jte was hated and feared by his 
foUowera llo now told them that they should eat the 
chafing mats on the rigging before they should return, 
and that no man should speak of going back on pain 
of death* After having been thirty-seven days in the 
straity Magellan entered the South Sea on the 27th of 
November 1520, naming the headland to the south 
Cape Beseado. He reckoned the length of the strait to 
be 1 1 o leagues, which was not very far from the truth, 
lie then stretched boldly across the Pacific Ocean, and 
/cached the inlands of the fartlier east There the man 
who had so ruthlessly slaughtered his own comrades at 
Port St. Julian was himself butchered by the natives, 
while the high honour of circumnavigating the globe for 
the first time was reserved for one with deaner hands 
and a better conscience. 

Sebastian del C^ano was a Basque from the picturesque 
little town of Guetaria, on the sliores of the Bay of 
Biscay, feteeped in the heroic traditions of his native 
land, brave, enthusiastic, and loyal, the young Basque 
pilot was at the same time so courteous and considerate 
that he was generally beloved. He sailed as pilot on 
board the Victoria, and when that ship alone remamed 
out of the fleet of Ave vessels which originally sailed 
from Seville, Sebastian del Cano was unanimously elected 
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to be the oommander who should bring her home^ and 
be the first to sail round the world. He arrived at 
Seville on the 6th of September 1523, after an absence 
of four years all but fourteen days. It was a memor- 
able achievement, and marks an epoch in maritime 
history. A knowledge of it was slow to spread among 
the countries of Europe, but wherever this first circum- 
navigation became known, and especially in England, 
it created a deep impression. The Spanish Qovemment 
at once perceived the immense significance of the dis- 
covery of this western route to India, and resolved to 
fit out a second expedition with all possible dispatch. 

A fleet consisting of six .ships and a pataca^ or small 
tender, was got ready under the orders of Garcia Jofre 
de LofiYsn, while Sebastian del Cano was his second in 
command and chief pilot. As Cano was a native of the 
north of Spain, and recruited from the Biscayan and 
Galician ports, the fieet was assembled at Oorufia» 
Loaysa was on board a vessel of 500 tons named the 
SaiUa Maria de la Victoria^ while Gano commanded a 
smaller vessel of 200 tons called the Santo Espiritu, 
The other four ships were the Anumiadaj of 170 tons, 
under Pedro de Vera, the San Gahriely commanded by 
Xiodrigo de Acufia, and two small vessels of eighty tons 
each, called the Saufa MatHa del Parrel and the St, 
LesmeSf under Jorge Manrique de Najera and Francisco 
de Hozes. The fleet sailed from Corufia on the 24th of 
July 1525 under very haj [ y MiL^i kes ; for the men were 
loyal to their officers, the most cordial relations were 
always preserved between Loaysa and his captains, and 
the expedition had the great advantage of being piloted 
by the first circumnavigator. In the first days of 1526 
the fleet was off Cape Virgins ; but unfortunately the 
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• Santo Espiritu was wrecked near the priint, am! Sebastian 
del Cano was taken on board the aUinirai. The i^smes 
ran before a gale as far south as 55% and her captain^ 
Fhindsco de Hozes, was the discoverer of the long 
island on the east side of Tierva del Faego whidi has 
since been known as Staten Island. Bad weather obliged 
the fleet to return to the Santa Gnu river, but on the 
8th of April 1526 three ships entered the strait. Obser- 
vations taken of the currenUs of the part of the 
strait where the tides meet, of the number of sounds and 
inlets on either coast, and of the vegetation on the sea 
shores. On the 26th of May, after having been forty- 
eight days in the strait^ the fleet entered the South Sea 
and began the long voyage to the Moluccas* But Loayi^a 
died at sea on the 26th of July, and Sebastian del Oano 
followed his chief only four days afterwards. They 
were buried in the midst of the Pacitic Ocean, and thus 
Cano found a grave in the ceritie of tiie <:reat discovery 
in which he had a part. JTor he it was, and not Ma- 

. gellan, who first circumnavigated the globe. His expedi- 
tion, which was well conducted, deserved a better fate. 
The ships eventually reached the Moluccas, and their 
presence acted as a spur to the Peninsular Governments 
to complete negotiations for the settlement of their 
boundary dispute. 

A treaty was concluded between Spain and Portugal 
in 1525. whereby the region west of a meridian 17* E. 
of the Moluccas was recognised as belonging to the 
latter power, which was thus secured in quiet possession 
of the Spice Islands, Spain retaining the Philippines. 
Hence the third Spanish expedition fitted out for the 
Stmlt of Magellan was not ostensibly intended to cross 

the Paci^c, but to e^cplore the southern coasts of South 

o 
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Amexica. Two ships were dispatched from San Locar 
under the oommand of Simon de Alcasova, who sailed 

on the 2ist of September 1534. His voyage was a 
complete failure. After reaching the entrance of the 
strait, Alcazova returned to a port in Patagonia called 

Puerto de Leones y Lobos " — the harboar of sea-lions 
and seals — whence he undertook an exploring ezpedi> 
tion inland in March i535. But he was very coipulent 
and in ill-health* He returned to hb ship, and was 
soon afterwards murdered by some matineers, who were 
repressed and punished by the loyal part of the crew. 
One ship was lost on the IJrazilinn coast, and the other 
eventually reached St. l>omiDgo in the West Indies. 

The wonderful advance of Spanish discovery along 
the west OQOst of South America from Panama led to 
the entranoe of Magellan Strait from the western side. 
Fizano conquered Peru in 1533. On the 18th of Janu- 
ary 1535 the city of Lima was founded, and five years 
afterwards Pedro de Valdivia had extended the <it)mi- 
nions of Spain over Chile. In 1551 he founded the 
town of Valdivia at the southern extremity of the 
Chilian province. This intrepid omqueror had formed 
a plan of returning to Spain by the Strait of Magellan, 
and he dispatched two vessels from Valdtvia, under the 
oommand of Francisco de XJlloa, on a voyage of recon- 
naissance. L iloa discovered the western coasts of the 
arcliipelago of islands which skirts the South Anierican 
continent between Chile and the Strait of Magellan. 
But the death of Valdivia, the conqueror of Chile, in 
that famous battle with the Araucanian Indians which 
is poetically described in the epic of Brcilla, put an end 
to his projects. 

It was not until 1557 that any further expedition was 
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organised in Cliile. It is sufficiently marvellous that 
anything of the kind should have been attempted by the 
first settlers in the Chilian provinoe, who were engaged 
in a doubtful struggle with the brave and indomitable 
Arancanian Indians, and who were so- many hundreds 
of miles from their sources of supply. There is nothing 
that gives us a more strikinrr idea of the extraordinary 
energy and pluck of the early Spanish conquerors than 
the fact that a mere handful of them, while engaged in 
a desperate struggle for life with a numerous and most 
formidable enemy, should be oooUy engaged in equipping 
exploring expeditions. Yet such was the work of young 
Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, the Captain-General 
"who succeeded Valdivia in the government of Chile. 
He fitted out two vessels, called tho Saji Luis and the 
San JSebcuttianf under the. command of Juan de Ladril- 
leroSi with tte two Gallegos, Kern fin and Pedro, as 
pilots. Ladrilleros sailed from Valdivia in November 
1557, examined the coast to the southward, and wintered 
in the strait He explored the channels as far as the 
eastern entrance at Cape Virgins, and defined the out- 
lines of the inland of Chiloe aiul of the Ciionos Archi- 
pelago. But his survey was conducted in the face of 
the most appalling hardships and sufferings. Nearly 
the Khole of his crew perished of cold and hunger. 
He navigated his vessel back to Chile with the aid of 
two survivors^ Such were the deeds performed by those 
heroic Spaniards who made known to the world the 
geography of South America. The English were their 
rivals, and followed close in their footsteps, but no people 
could excel the countrymen of Sebastian del Canoandof 
Juan de Ladrilleros in gallantry and perseverance. 
The general belief of geographers during the sixteenth 
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^tury was that the Strait of Ma^^ellan divided South 
«^ southern continent of \ ast extent. It 
■was not until Cape Horn was rouuded by the Dutch 
expedition of 8chouten and Le Maire in 1616 that this 

heory was partly abandoned, ukd it continued to hiOd a 
piace m the speculatione of geogiapheis untU it waa 
^^iy exploded by the voyage of Captain Cook. 

It would be veiy interesting to know to what extent 
Sir Francis Drake was acquainted with the discoveries 
of the Spaniards, and with their voyages tu (.he Strait of 
Magellan, when he undertook his own famous voyage of 
(n cuiiinavigation. The naiTative of Magellan's voyage 
\va^ written by the Italian Antonio Pigafetta, who waa 
a volunteer in the expedition, and came home on board 
the Victoria. The earliest printed edition of his work 
is in French, and is believed to have been published in 
about 1525, and the first Italian edition, translated from 
the French text^ appeared at Venice in 1536. Another 
brief narrative by Maximilian Transylvanus, who had 
collected his information direct from the crew of the 

VictariOp was printed at Cologne in 1523, and in Rome 
in 1524. There can, therefore, be no doubt that Drake 
was well acquainted with the history of Magellan's 
voyage, but he probably knew little about the voyage of 
Loaysa, and nothing of the expeditions sent from Chile, 
wiiilfcj the Spanish maps and charts were always jealously 
guarded by the maritime authorities at .Stvilie. 

Drake had already seen the South Sea from the hilla 
of Darien, and liis imagination was fired with the enthusi- 
astic desire of emulating the achievement of Magellan, 
He was introduced to the Queen by his patron, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and the daring seaman's enterprise 
leceivoU her approbation. But the ships belonged to 
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Drake and to private friends, who famished the means of 

equipping the expedition. The fleet consisted of Drake's 
own ship, the Pelican^ of loo tons, of the EiizabeUiy under 
Captain Winter, of eighty tons, the Marigold^ thirty, 
Swan, fifty, and Cliristopher pinnace of fifteen tons. 
When it is rememhered that, since the voyage of Loaysa^ 
the Spaniards themselves had discontinued the nse of 
Magellan's Strait owing to the difficulties and dangers 
of the route, some idea may be formed of the reckless 
audacity of these Englislimen in undertaking the voy«age 
with such small vessels. On the 15th of November 1577 
they sailed from Plymouth with a fair wind. 

Drake's fleet anchored in Port St. Julian, the scene 
of Magelhin's sanguinarj prooeediogs, on the 20th of 
June 1578, and here a somewhat similar scene waa 
enacted. Mr. Thomas Doughty, a volunteer in one of 
the ships, was accused of conspiring to create a mutiny, 
and was beheaded. There is no reason to doubt that 
Drake wa^i convinced of Doughty s guilt, and that, 
under the peculiar circumstances he believed tlie execu- 
tion to be a necessity. The fleet, now reduced to the 
three larger ships, sailed from Port St Julian on. the 
1 7th, and was off Cape Virgins on the 30th of August 
Here Drake changed the name of his ship from the 
Pdiean to the Golden Hind, which was the crest of his 
patron, Sir Christopher Hatton. At a distance of four 
leagues the land was sighte lj and as they approached 
there appeared a line of high and steep grey cliffs, full 
of black spots, with the sea t>i rowing up spray along their 
bases like the spouting of whales. 

Drake then entered the strait^ and passing through 
the AngoduaroB or Narrows, he came to what appeared 
like a large and main sea." SUll advancing, he met 
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with sinuous windings, nimiAroas islands, and oontraiy 
winds, obliging him to anchor f requenUj. The explorers 
acknowledged that Magellan's account was trae as to the 
good harbours and abundance of fresh water, but the 

gales were so frequent and the anchorages so precarious, 
that "a bliip navigating the strait had need to be 
freighted with nothing else but anchors and cables." 
Kevertheless^ Master Fletcher, the historian of the 
"voyage^ was enraptured with the beauty of the scenery. 
He mentions the lofty peaks towering above the clouds, 
the evergreen trees, the variety of plants, the dimate 
like that of England, **a place no doubt that lacketh 
nothing but a people to use the same to the Creator's 
glory and the increasing of the Church." Drake entered 
the Pivcific on the 6th of September, havin^f only been 
sixteen days in the strait He estimated its length at 
150 leagues. 

A furious gale was encountered on the day after 
leaving the strait, and the ships were separated. The 
Golden, Hind was driven far to the south, and Drake 

was probably the first to siglit Capo Horn. The Mari- 
gold parted company, and was never heard of again, 
and Captain Winter, with the Elizabeth, i-e-entei-ed the 
strait, abandoned his chief, and returned to England. 
Winter was three weeks in the strait on his way home, 
xeeroiting the health of his crew. His sojourn is ren- 
dered memorable^ according to Clusius, owing to his 
having discovered the medicinal virtues of an aromatic 
bark of ^vLi^Jh lie made u.se as a cure for scurvy during 
his homewRrd voyage. The tree was iirst accurately 
described by I^^orster, the botanist of Cooke's second 
voyage, in 1773. The bark was called Cortex WtnteranuB 
by Clusius, and is well known as *^ Winter's bark." For- 
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Bter named tho tree Drimys Wtnteri. It grows abun- 
dantly to a height of forty feet in the strait, but becomes 
a shrub ten feet high on the western shores. 

Having lost both her consorts, the Golden Hind con- 
tinued her lonely course along the western coast of 
America* Drake's discovery of the coast of North 
America, hejond the farthest point reached by the 
Spaniards at Cape Mendocino^ had a special interest 
for Davis and his friends in studying the events of the 
voyage ; for this newly-discovered coast seemed to be 
the portal to a passage round the northern shores of 
America from the Pacific side. Brake left GuataJcOy 
on the Mexican coast^ on the i6th of April 15791 
was many days at sea working to the northward. His 
reckoning showed that the OMeu Bind had gone over 
1400 leagues without seeing any land. It became very 
cold, and the explorers at length sighted the coast of 
America at a point as far north as 48", a little to the 
south of the Straits of Ban Juan de Fuca. The land 
appeared to be of moderate height, and every bill was 
covered with snow in the month of Jane. For many 
years thia was the most northerly known point on the 
west coast of America. Mr. Sletrher here states that 
** though we searched the coast diligently even unto the 
48th degree, yet found we not the iaiid to trend so much 
as one point in anj- place towards the east.'* 

Drake, as is well known, circumnavigated the globe^ 
and arrived safely at Plymouth on the 26th of Septem- 
ber 15S0. The Qaeen, to show her approval of his con- 
duct, and her sense of the value of his achievement, 
dined on board his ship at Deptfoid, and conferred upon 
the illustrious seaman the honour of knighthood. 

Ihere was a Spanish voyage, tho particulars of which 
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became known in Kn^jLuid through its having been 
transhited by Linsciioten, wliich also had a special inte- 
rest for John Davis in connection with the northern 
dificcyveries of Drake on the west coast. In the year 
1582 Francisco Crali (or de Gualle) sailed from Mexico 
to the Philippines, and in 1584 he returned Gali re- 
ported that the currents east of Japan flowed to the 
north in a wide sea, and he concluded that there 
must coiiFequeiitly be a passajxe between Mexico or Cali- 
fornia and Asia. He reru lied the American coast in 
37° 30' N. This report of Gali, oombiued with Drake's 
testimony that the American coast was still trending 
northwards in 48*, furnished the arguments hj which 
Davis formed his conclusion that a passage might be 
found from the Pacific round the north side of America. 
Of this he felt little donbt. But he was impressed with 
the diliieulties connected with the navigation of Magel- 
lan's Strait, and his misgivings on this point were not 
lessened by a consideration of the voyages subsequent to 
Drake's circumnavigation. 

It was believed by the Viceroy of Peru, Don IVandsoa 
de Toledo, that Drake would attempt to return by the 
way he came, and it was resolved that an expedition 
should be sent to the Strait of Magellan to intercept 
him. Advantage was \n he taken of tlie opportunity to 
execute a careful survey of the strait, and to report 
upon the best means of fortifying it^ so as to prevent its 
use by the enemies of Spain. At that time there was 
an able and experienced seaman in Peru, who was 
admirably fitted for the command of such an expedi- 
tion. Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa was an accomplished 
scholar, a scientific geographer, and an intrepid explorer. 
He had beeu many years in Peru, and his iirst maritime 
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attempt had been inspired by the accurate knowledge 
he possessed of the ancient traditions of the Tncas. He 
learnt from the Peruvian A7nautu8f or learned men, that 
one of the Incas, named Tupac Yupanqui, had sent a 
fleet of the boats used by the aboriginal natives of the 
Peruvian coast to sail towards the setting sun; that 
they reached two islands called Ahuacliumbi and Nina- 
eJiumhij and returned. Oabello Balboa, an author who 
wrote iu about 15S6, mentions the same tradition. 
Sarmiento undertook an expedition from Peru to dis- 
cover these islands, and succeeded. Unfortunately all 
i-ecord of this interesting voyage is lost. The experience 
thus acquired by Sarmiento led to his appointment to a 
|>ost in the expedition of Alvaro de Mandana^ which 
sailed from Callao in 1567, and discovered the Solomon 
Islands. His advice as to the course that should be 
Bteered led directly to this discovery, and he headed 
exploring parties to examine the interior of Santa 
Isaiieila, the largest island of the group. Sarmiento 
iKras the author of a report on Mandana's voyage, and of 
a history of the Incas of Peru, but both these works 
are lost to posterity. Sarmiento also drew the map 
accompanying the elaborate pictorial repi^sentations 
of the traditions and pedigree of the Incas, which was 
prepared by order uf the Viceroy Toledo, and sent to 
King Philip II. 

Sarmiento fitted out bis expedition to Magellan Strait 
at Callao, the seaport of Lima. It consisted of two 
vessels, the Esperanza and San Franc'eeo. Sarmiento 
himself embarked on board the former, with the pilots 
Anton Bablos Corzo and Hernando Alonzo, while Juan 
de Villalobos commanded the San Francisco, with 
Hernando Lamero as pilot. There was a crew of about 
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fifty men on board each vessel On the 11th of October 
1579 Sarmiento sailed from Callaa After exploring 
some of the channels in the OhoQOS Archipelago^ he 
entered the sfcrait in January 1580 ; but his colleague 
Villaloboa proTod to be remiaa and untrustworthy, and 
eventually parted company. Tlius weakened in the 
means at his command, Sarmiento set diligently to work 
to survey the strait. He made numerous l)();it expetii- 
tions so as to delineate the coast-lines in more detail, 
gave names to points, islands, and inlets, and Roonded 
the channels and anchorages. On the iith of February 
he anchored in a bay which he named Bahia de la 
Gente, and a river which empties itself into the bay was 
called San Juan. The place was afterwards known as 
Port i'amine, and here Sarmiento erected a cross, and 
took formal possession in the name of the King of Spain. 
Ho selected two points in the narrowest part of the 
strait near the eastern entrance, which seemed suitable 
positions for forts to command the passsge, and passing 
Cape Yirgins, he entered the Atlantic on the 24th of 
February 1580. 

Sarmiento arrived in Spain in August 1580, and 
presented his journals and charts to the King at 
Badajos. He urged that the strait might be com> 
pletely guarded by building two forts to command the 
channel in the eastern Angosturas or Narrows, and that 
there were suitable sites for a colony farther up the 
strait Philip, after some consideration, decided on the 
adoption of Barmiento's schemei A fleet of twenty- 
three sliips was equipped at Seville, in three diviftiuns, 
the first to convey a new Captain-General to Chile, the 
second for Brazil, and the third, under Sarmiento, to 
settle a colony in the straiti^, but the whole fleet was 
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first to see Sanniento established. The command in 
chief was given to Don Diego Flores de Valdes, and the 
fleet sailed from Seville on the 25th of September 158 1. 
But tbej encountered a gale of wind, and seven veflaek 
were driven on shore or disabled, including the HaperamOf 
in which Sarmlento had survejed the strait The rest 
ptit back to Cadiz in a shattered condition ; and when the 
lleet again sailed in December, it only numbered sixteen 
vessela Disaster followed this ill-fated expedition fmm 
the outset. After wintering at Bio, the fleet sailed for 
the strait; but in December 1582 the Miola, one of the 
largest ships, with most of the stores for the colony, 
sprung a leak, and went down at sea with all hands. 
Three other ships were left behind disabled. At length 
the irresolute Floree got as far as the Harrows, but his 
ships were driven out of the strait by a gale of wind, 
and abandoning all further attempts for that year, ho 
returned to Kio. Flores then gave up the command, 
appointing Diego de Ribera to succeed him, and to co* 
operate with Sarmiento in fortifying the strait. 

Bibera and Sanniento reached their destination in 
February 1584; but^ after encountering heavy gales of 
wind, Kibera deserted, leaving Sanniento with only one 
ship, called the Alaria, and tlie chart:*? of a number of 
colonists who had been landed, fearmiento found liim- 
seif with 400 men, thirty women, and provisions for 
eight months. The first settlement was formed near the 
eastem entranoe, and was called Nombre de Jesus." 
Here 1 50 men were established under Andres de Yiedma. 
The Maria was then sent to Point Santa Ana, within 
the KarrowB, while Sarmiento marched to the same place 
by land with tho rest of the colonists. A settlement 
was formed close to the point, which received the name 
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of "San Felipe," and wooden houses were erected. 
Sarmiento i)\en went on board tlio Maria with tbo 
intention of returning to Nombre de Jesus, giving in- 
structions to Yiedoift respecting the fortification of 
the strait^ and then proceeding to Chile for rapplieiL 
But a violent storm drove him frmn his anehors, and 
after beating against it for three weeks, he was forced 
to abandon the struggle and bear np for Brazil. He 
procured a bark at lUo, which he loaded with meal and 
dispatched to the colonists. His difficulties, owing to 
tho hostility of the local authorities, were so great, that 
he gave up the attempt to obtain further supplies in 
Brazil, and sailed for Spain in April 1$^$* J^o further 
succour was sent to the unhappj settlera 

Sarmiento was unfortunate to the last On her way 
home the Maria was attacked by three English vessels 
be longing to Sir Walter Raleigh near the Azores, and 
captured. The illn>tri us Spaniard enjoyed the hospi- 
talities of Durham House, and he had the honour of 
being presented to the Queen by his host. There was 
probably no man living who had so oomplete a know* 
ledge of subjects in iirtiich Baleigh was interested as his 
illustrious prisoner. Hieir conversations must have 
been most agreeable to both host and g»iest, and while 
Raleigh ac^uucd a knowledge of Peruvian history and 
of the Straits of Magellan, Sarmiento enjoyed tlie society 
of one of the most accomplished and best-read courtiers 
in Europe. Eventually the Queen was graciously pleased 
to set the great Spanish navigator at liberty, and to 
present him with a thousand crowns. He returned to 
Spain, and we last hear of him as being in cemmand of ^ 
tn>ops at the Philippines. 

£ngli:>k adveutui^i-s, after the successful circumnavi- 
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gation of Sir Erancis Drake, were stimnlated to imitate 
his exampla In 15S6 the Earl of Cumberland fitted 
out two TesselSy the Clifford of 260 and a bark of 150 
tons, commanded by Bobert Witherington and Chris- 
topher Lister, to make a voyage into the South Seas. 
They never reached the siiait. Remaining on the 
Brazilian coast, they cruised for Spauish prizes, but 
the only valuable re nit of their voyage was the capture 
of Lopez Vaz, the historian of the West Indies and the 
South Sea, with his manuscript This fortunate prize 
furnished detailed information of Spanish discoveries 
down to the abandonment of the ill-fated colony in the 
Straits of Magellan. The mannscript was translated by 
Hakluyt ; Init we are not informed whether the author, 
or only the produce of his brain, was brought to 
Englan^. 

Thomas Cavendish, the second English circumnavi- 
gator, was a native of Erimley St Martin in Suffolk, of 
the same family as the Dukes of Devonshire. He is 
first heard of as captain of a ship of his own in the 
expedition which Sir ItichaTd Grenville commanded for 
Sir Walter ilaleigh, with the object of planting an expe- 
dition in Virginia. He accompanied Grenville on his 
inland journey, and returned to ±ingland with him in 
September 1585. On his return Cavendish began the 
equipment of an expedition of his own, to follow in the 
footsteps of Drake round the world. 

Cavendish had three vessels, his own ship, the Detire 
of 140 tons, the Content of sixty, and the Hugh Gallant of 
forty tons. Mr. Francis Pretty, of Eye in Suffolk, the 
historian of the voyage, sailed in the Huah Gallant^ 
while some valuable sailing directions were written by 
Thomss Fuller of Ipswich, the master of the Desire^ 
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Sailing from Plymouth on the 2i8t of July 1586, they 
anchored in a harbour in 47* 50' S., on the coast of Patar 
gonia, on the 17th of December, which Cavendish named 
Port Desira Pinetty describes the searlions and the 

abundance of birds on an island three lea^^ues soutIi-ea-->t 
of the entrance, which was named Penguin Island. The 
rise and fall of the tide admitted of the ships being 
careened, but the groat drawback was the scarcity of 
fresh water. Some was found by digging, but it was 
brackish. Cavendish left Port Desire on the 28th, and 
on January 6, 1587, he entered the Strait of Magellan 
and anchored in the first Narrovr. 

N(^xt morning, Cavendish, having observed lights dur- 
in<j[ the night, pulled to tl.e shore in his boat, and saw 
three men who made signals with a flag. They proved 
to be part of the garrison which Sarmiento bad landed 
to guard the strait. They were in dreadful distress. 
Cavendish offered to take them on board and land them 
on the coast of Peru. One man, named Tom^ Hernan- 
dez, stepped into the boat. They said that^ besides 
themselves, there were only fifteen survivors, twelve 
men and three ^vonK^n. The rest had pL i i^iied of cold 
and hunger, through ignorance of the means of obtain- 
ing supplies of birds and fish. Cavendibh told the two 
other men to return to their comrades, and tell them 
that he would take them all on board. The boat then 
left the shore. 

When Cavendish came on board, he found that a fair 
wiud had sprung up, so he immediately made sail, and 
inhumanly left the unhappy survivors of the coloTiy of 
Sarmiento to their fate. Hernandez subsequently made 
a declaration respecting the proceedings of the colonists 
after the departure of Sarmiento in February 1584* 
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Many died during the vinter, and the ensuing summer 
was passed in anzioiis expectation of the arrival of a 
ship to reliere them, Yiedmay who was in command, 
built two small boats out of the trees^ and embarked his 

people in 1585. But one was wrecked with most of the 
stores, and tlie attempt wa^i abandoned because the re- 
maining boat would not hold all the survivors. He 
determined to separate the party in small divisions, in 
the hope that, by spreading along the shore, they would 
have a better chance of finding subsistence. They tried 
to raise crops, but the natives destroyed them, so they 
lingered on, living mainly on shell-fish. San Felipe 
was full of dead bodies, which the living were too weak 
to bury. Unable to remain tliore, the survivors were 
on their way to Nonibre de Jesus, when Cavendish fell 
in with them. He afterwards landed at San Ftlipe, to 
which he gave the name of Port Famine. After filling 
up with fresh water, and supplying himself with fuel by 
pulling down the houses in the town, he proceeded on his 
voyage. He had also salted down an enormous number 
of penguins. On the 14th of January the fleet rounded 
the most southern point of the American continent, to 
which Cavendish gave the name of Capo Froward, and 
next day he anchored in a cove five leagues to the west- 
ward, on the south side of the strait, where great 
abundance of shell-fish was found. On the 24th of 
February he entered the Sooth Sea with a fair wind, 
having been seven weeks in the straits 

Hernandez, the survivor of Sarmiento's colony, 
escaped from the English when they landed to fill their 
water-casks in the Ba)^ of Quintero, near Valparaiso. 
Cavendish completed the third navigation of the globe, 
arriving at Plymouth on the 9th of September 1588. 
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His cruel abandonment of the surviving colonists in 
Magellan's Strait left 11 stain on his cliaracter which was 
deepened by his ruthless cruelty at every place he 
visited along the west coast of America. In his first 
voyage he showed that he was callous to the snfferings 
of others ; in his second he proved that his inhumanity 
was not redeemed either by generosity in judging of his 
own corarades or by fortitude under misfortunes. 11 is 
success was due to good fortune and to the excellent 
qualities of those who served with him. 

This unmerited success, so far as Cavendish was 
individually concerned, acted as a strong incentive to 
other adventurers. In the year following his return, 
Mr. John Chudleigh, of Broad Clyst, near Exeter, 
undei*took a similar voyage. This Devonshire worthy 
was, says Prince, "a riglit martial, bold, and adven- 
turous spiiit. lie had an honourable emulation in him 
to equal, if not excel, the bravest heroes and their noblest 
exploits, not at land so much, where Is the least danger, 
but at sea. The famous actions of Drake and Cavendish 
ran so much in his thoughts, that he could not rest 
without undertaking to show himself the third English- 
man that had encompassed the world and done noble 
service for his country." Ohudleigh was an old and 
dear frieiid of John Davis, wlio named the cape at the 
southern entrance of Hudson Strait in his honour. 

Chudleigli was on board the WHd Man of 300 tons, 
with Benjamin Wood as master ; the White Lion^ of 340 
tons, was commanded by Paul Wheele, and the Ddigkt of 
Bristol by Andrew Merrick. The account of the voyage 
was written by William Magoths of Bristol, who was 
on board the DeUtjJit The three ships sailed from 
Plymouth on the 5th of August 1589, with the intention 
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of pasf ing through the Strait of Magellan and entering 
the South Sea. The JMight parted company off the 
coast of Barbarj, and never fell in with her consorts 
again. She anchored at Port Desire, and during her 
stay Merrick succeeded in finding two little springs of 
fi-esh water on the north-west side of the bay. Merrick 
and his companions entered the Strait of Magellan on 
the ist of January 1590, and anchored off an island 
oovered with penguins. They killed and salted a great 
number, but Magoths warns bis successors that "they 
must be eaten with speed, for we found them of no long 
continuance," Kear Port Famine they took a Spaniard 
on board, who was the sole survivor of those unfortunate 
settlers who had been so inhumanly abandoned to their 
fate by Cavendish, When she got a few leagues beyond 
Gape Fh>wardy the Ddighi was stopped by a head wind. 
Por several weeks the explorers persevered in their 
attempt to reach the South Sea, but after losing their 
boats, anchors, and a number of their comrades, they 
became disheartened. On February 14th they again 
passed Cape Virgins and shaped a course homewards. 
Merrick and the Spaniard died on the passage home, 
and the ship was wrecked off Cherbourg. There is no 
narrative of the voyage of the Wild Man, but we know 
that Chudleigh died in Magellan's Strait, and that his 
ship returned in safety. Prince says that " he did not 
live long enough to accomplish bis generous designs, 
dying young, although he lived long enough to exhaust 
a vast estate.** 

The records of these voyages to the Strait, fi*om 
Magellan to Chudleigh, embraciug a stirring period of 
seventy years, formed the material which John Davis 
and his fiiends had to consider in planning a new 

H 
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CHAPTER VIL 



fHE VOYAGE TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 

The disastrous voyage of John Davis to the Straits o£ 
Magellaii was commenced with bright hopes of achiev- 
ing important discovery. It was only in the expecta- 
tion of solving the question of the North^West F&ssago 
that Davis was induced to go with Cavendish in his 
attempt for the South Sea," as he told his old Admiral, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, in his preface to the 
"Seaman's Secrets." Cavendish owned the Desire, the 
ship in which he had sailed round the world. His 
expedition consisted of this vessel, the Leicester and 
Bxx^niekf probably famished by adventurers, the Dainty^ 
owned partly by Adrian Gilbert and partly by Davis, 
and a small craft called the Black Pinnaee. 

Davis contributed a large sum to the expenses of the 
voyage, and, at the pressing request of Cavendish, he 
consented to command the Desire instead of tJie Daintt/, 
He did this in opposition to the advice of his friends, 
who dhdiked his leaving hb own ship, and commanding 
a set of officers and men selected by Cavendish, and 
previously unknown to him. His compliance was due 
to a feelbg of loyalty to his chief, and to a wish to 
promote harmony and good-will, which is most honour- 
able to hia memory. But he only consented on the 

m 
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express condition Liiat, when they arrived at California, 
he was to have his own ship the Dainty^ and the Black 
Pinnaeef and to part company with Cavendish in order 
"to search that north-west discovery npon the back 
parts of America*" The object of Cavendish was merely 
to repeat his former exploit and enrich himself with 
Spniii.sli prizes. 

Thouias Cavendish embarked on bonrd the Leicr^trr 
as general of the expedition, having with him a cousin 
named Locke, and several other gentlemen volunteers, 
indttding Robert Hues, the learned geographer. His 
chief supporters were his friend Sir Tristram Gorges, 
Sir George Caiy, who provided some of the ordnance^ 
and Master Cary of Cockington. John Davis was 
captain of tho D'^-dre, 120 tons, with John Pery, an 
experienced sailor and a loyal man, who had sailed with 
Cavendish in his former voyage, as master. Davis was 
also accompanied by his constant friend John Janes, 
his old shipmate in the Arctic regions, who joined the 
perilous undertaking for the sske of his former com- 
mander, and out of the affection he felt for him* He 
proved a stay and support during a very trying period. 
For the crew was most unsatisfactory, having been 
appointed by Cavendibh. Nearly all were volunteers, 
artificers, or servants, and there were only fourteen able 
seamen. The whole company amounted to seventy-six 
souls. The ship was also badly funiished with rigging, 
sails, and cables. The Boebuck was commanded by 
Captain Codec, the Dainly by Captain Bandolph Cotton, 
a friend of Davis and of Adrian Gilbert, and the Blaik 
Pinnace by Captain To bias. 

The summer of 159 1 saw Davis in the society of his 
wife at ^Sandridgo for the labt time. All seemed bright 
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and olieerf ul in that lovely home, and he left it with 
high hopes of achieving a great discovery and of a hnpi>y 
return. Yet aUtady there were germs of calniiiity both 
in the expedition and in tlir iHjsom of his family. ^Vhen 
he retnnied, he was a ruined and disappointed man, and 
he found his home desolate. But there was no thought 
of disaster when, on a bright August morning, he bade 
farewell to Sandridge and joined his ship. 

The second expedition commanded by Thomas Caven- 
dish sailed from Ply month on the 36th of August 159T. 
A long and tedious voyage was before them. On the 
twentieth day the Can.ary Isles were sighted, and tliey 
were becalmed on the line for twenty-seven days, where 
the intense heat, combined with unwholesome food and 
water, caused an outbreak of scurvy. At length a 
north-westerly wind sprung up, and in three weeks 
more the coast of Brazil was sighted. Davis was un- 
certain of his position, but a small vessel was captured 
under the land, and the pilot pointed out Cape Frio, 
and took the ships into a place called Placencia, about 
sixty mih\s from the town of Santos. Hero a welcome 
supply of fresh vegetables was obtainedy which seems to 
have had the effect of restoring the men to health and 
vigour. But far more trying times were in store for 
them. It was resolved to attack the Portuguese town 
of Santos, in the hope of filling up with fresh provisions. 
The service was carelessly performed by Captain Cocke 
of the Rofihurk, He took the bouts up the river, sur- 
prised tlie settlers while they were hearing mass, and 
captured the town. But ho afterwards allowed tlio 
people to pasa to and fro as they pleased, and in a few 
days the place was left without iuhabitants or provi- 
aloAK It ended by the expedition only getting a few' 
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baakeU of cassava tneat, and by ito having to leave the 
coast in great distress for want of fresh food. 

Cavendish had few of the requisites for an efficient 
commander. He was personally brave, but without 

feeling or sjmpatiiy for his men, and his plans were 
wanting in judgment and forethontrht, He never frave 
directions to his captains witli regard to the course they 
were to steer in the event of being separated, and he 
appeals to have neglected the precautions which were 
usually taken by an officer leading a squadron of ships. 
Leaving Santos on the asnd of January 1592, the fleet 
encountered a severe gale of wind on the 7th of February, 
probably a pampero," o£F the River Plate, and on the 
8th the 8hi]>s were separated l)y the fury of the storm. 
Being without instructions, Davis consulted Mr. Pery, 
his masteri as to the best course to taka He had 
frequently applied to Cavendish for a lendesvous in the 
event of parting company, but without being able to 
induce that commander to name one. IXuing his 
former voyage Cavendish had anchored in a bay on the 
coast of Patagonia which he named Port Desire, and 
it was thought probable that lie would now shape a 
course for this refuge. Captain Davis, therefore, 
resolved to go there on the chance of finding the 
LekesteTf and on his way he fell in with the Moebuekf 
seriously shattered and disabled, ^e two vessels 
reached Port Desire on the 6th of Maieh, and the 
Black Pinnace joined them two days afterwards. 

But thti civ.w of the Oandy had shametully deserted. 
They steered home^x aids soon after the fleet left Santos, 
leaving their captain, who appears to have been dining 
on board the RoeJmck, with nothing but the clothes on 
his back. Captain Bandolph Cotton was an intuooAte 
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friend of Davis, and he was a gnest on board the Desire 
daring the rest of the Tojage. There is some reason to 
believe that Cavendish was a party to this treachery. 

One of liis crew, named Knivet, says that the general 
told the men of the Daiuti/ that he wanted them to go 
into the Biver Plate, but that afterwards they might 
return home with all his heart." Cavendish knew well 
that this desertion would be the death-blow to Davis's 
hopes of achieving discovery. It was indeed, a great 
calamity, for the Dainiy was the ship in which the great 
Arctic Navigator had intended to continue his northern 

exploration. 

The surmise of Davis and his master proved to be 
correct. The Lei center arrived at Port Desire on the 
xSth, having lost two of her boats during the gale, and 
Cavendish came on board the Desire in a very bad 
temper, and related his grievances to Davis. He com- 
plained bitterly of the crew of the Leiceeier. He de- 
clared that he was ''matched with the most abject- 
minded and mutinous company that ever was carried out 
of England by man living, who never ceased to practise 
and mutiny against him." His accusations appear to 
have been unfounded, for when Mr. Janes and other 
officers of the Desire^ who regretted to hear their friends 
thus spoken of, had an opportunity of conversing with 
the Leicester's officers, they were perfectly loyal in their 
i*emarks, and resolute in proceeding on the voyage. 
The conduct of Cavendish was deplored by his otlicers 
and men. But he persisted in it, and took the extra- 
ordinary course of refusing to return to his ship, 
declaring that he intended to remain on board the 
Desire as the guest of Captain Davia 

So^ with these seeds of failure on board, and with the 
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. pro^speci of foul weather abead, the three ships and the 

littlo pirinace sought refugn and rest in this wild Pata- 
guiiian port. It was dreary eriougli. In the middle of 
the bay the coast consists of steep white cliffs nearly 
two miles long, the upper part streaked with black 
lines from water draining down it. On the south side 
the Tower Bock breaks the monotonous outline of the 
land. It is a mass of red clay stone forty feet high, 
cleft in the upper part, so as to give it the appearance 
of the forked branch of an immense tree, covered with 
nio.NS and lichens. Undulating plains extend inland, 
where the gravelly soil is so poor as only to produce a 
few tufts of grass, with here and there a straggling 
bush. In ooe direction an inlet runs some fifteen 'miles 
up the oountiTy on the hanks of which a few plover and 
waterfowl are met with, but fresh water is onlj found 
in pools, and the supply is precarious. In examining 
the country more closely, the sailors found some slight 
refreshment. In the valleys, between tlie rocks, there 
were wild peasej with green leaves and bluish blossoms, 
and herbs like sage, with veiy sweet smeUing leavea 
The herbs and leaves of the pease made wholesome 
salads against scurvy, and abundance of very good 
mussels and limpets was found on the rocks. Nine 
miles S.S.R of the harbour was Penguin Island, which 
was covered with seals and sea-lions. 

Having obtained such refreshment as the place 
afforded, the expedition sailed for the Straits of Magellan 
on the 20th of March, Cavendish still remaining on 
board the Desire with Captain Davis. After encoun- 
tering very severe weather, the famous Cape of Virgins 
was sighted on the 8th of April. This eastern end of 
the Straitf} is baie and without trees, presenting little 
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to interest tbe voyage ; but as he makee progress to the 
westward the soene entirely alters. Gape Virgins is 

a precipitous line of cliffs of a whitish colour. After 
passini^ it, tho ships had to sail across what Sir .Tohti 
Narborough afterwards called "a little sea," for about 
sixty uiiles to the first Narrow, named by Sarmiento 
<*La Angostura de la Esperanza." On the i6th the 
second Narrow was passed, called la Angostura de 
San Simon/* the distance between the two being ten 
leagues, according to Bavis. Here great masses of sea- 
weed are seen drifting with the tide, which are rooted 
on the rocks, and rise to the suiface even at consider- 
able depths, yet trailing for about fifty feet on the water. 
This weed shows the set of the tide or current, and 
indicates the positions of all the roeks» thus acting the 
part of a buoy or lightship in those wild and distant 
waters. Passing through both the Narrows with a fair 
wind, DaTis entered the long reach, running nearly north 
and south for over a hundi«d miles, where the character 
of the scenery entirely changes. Thickly wooded hills 
rise from the shore to a height of a thousand feet, and 
at Port ITamine, near the southern end of the reacb^ 
there are many fine trees along the banks of the river, 
which was named San Juan by Saimienta Xhe prin- 
cipal trees are the Winter's bark and an evergreen beech, 
tbe latter growing to a great sise. Byron mentioned 
one which was eight feet in diameter. These trees are 
thickly covered with moss mid dripping with moisture, 
and there is dense undergrowth consisting of arbutus, 
berberis, and a thorny ribes. On the south bide of tbe 
strait there are lofty mountains, and one peak, 6800 
feet high, rises above the rest, its snowy mantle eon- 
trasting with the dark threatening douda Sarmiento 
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described i% as the snowj roloano^ and Fi'tzRoj has 
ywj appropriately giveD it the name af Moant Sar- 
mientow It ia piobably the ^Oampana 4» BoMan" of 
Magellan* 

After a short stay at Port Famine, Davis continued 
his course to Cape Frowaiii, the Southern extreme of the 
American continent, in 53* 53' 4:5" R Just before 
reaciiin^ it he came to the port of Han Antonio, and 
was able to gnze upon the magnificent scenery which 
bae been so iveH daseribed by litaBoy. Here tha 
tatiou k ymj luzorioiia An nndetigirowtli of holly- 
leavied berberis, ftichriay and teronioa is sheltered by the 
spreading foliage of evergreen beech and Winter's bark 
tt ees. A small para'jiu t, which lives on the seeds of the 
Winter's bark, is often men, aiul, what is stiil more 
wonderful, a hnmming-bird flutters among the fuchsias^ 
even when snoir is falling. While the lower hills are 
clothed with trees quite down to the water's edge^ the 
sharp peaks and ridges^ which fonn the baekgroondy are 
ooTered With eternal snow. 

Soon after leaving Port San Antonio, the forbidding 
masus of the ^iorro rfe Santa Agueda, which had been 
re-namcd by Cavendish in his former voyage Cape 
Froward, loomed ahead. It is a bold promontory of 
dark-oolonred slaty rocky with the outer face nearly 
perpendicular, and higher land at the back At Cape 
Froward the course 6f the fleet was rudely checked. 
The ships doubled it on th^ iSth of April, and were 
immediately encountered by a wintry gale in their teeth, 
blowing down tiio straits from the north-west. Fortu- 
nately Captain Tobias, in the pinnace, discovered a safe 
anchorage on the south side, twelve miiea from the cape, 
where the ships took refuge. It was named Tobias Bay, 
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•sd is probably the MazRredo Bay of later charta There 
were contimioiMi galei of wind and snow stonnfly and 

Cavendish remained at anchor for more than a month. 
The men suffered from cold nnd exposure, and they had 
to live on mussels and limpets, eked ont by a small 
allowance of meal from the ships' storew Anthony Knivet, 
one of the crew of the L^tcesteff gave a marvellous 
aeocmni of the effeets of the ooldt which most be leeeived 
with a grain of ealt. He saya that^ eoming on board 
with wet feet and pulling off his stodiingfi, the toes 
came with them, an l tliat a shipmate named lliuris lost 
his nose, ^ for going to blow it with his £ngerS| he cast 
it into the fire." 

Cavendish consulted Davis reQ>ecting the possibility 
of oontinaing the voyage into the South Sea in each 
weather. The ezperienoed Aretie navigator amred him 
that the Bnow would not continnei and nrged him to 
persevere. But he had lost heart, and seems to hnve 
cooled in bis friendship for Davis when he found tiiat a 
retreat would not receive his concurrence ; for he left 
the Desire and returned to his own ship. He then pro* 
|)oeed to go back into the Atlantic and attempt a voyage 
round the Cape of Ckxxi Hope. Froteets were mada 
against this pfauii and OavendidiwaB obliged to abandon 
it. He &ially reeolved to make for the Brazilian ooast 
to oHain 8uppU»% and then to return to the Straits of 
Magellan. 

On the 1 5th of Mny the fleet set sail from Tobias 
Bay, and rounding Cape Froward, remained lor two 
days at Port Faminei Here Cavendish was again gmlty 
of that 8el68h inhmnanity which, in his formeir voyage^ 
had led him to abandon the imfortunate Spaniards to 
their fata. Bat in this ease hs ofmduot was worsa 
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He actually landed all the sick el the Leieegier, loft tliem 
exposed to damis cold, and atairatioQi and allowed them 
to perish miserablj. 

On the i8th the ships passed Cape Virgins, and were 
once more iu the Atlantic, clear of the straits. In the 
evening of the 2otb, tiio bhip of Cavendisli was close- 
hauled with the wind N.N.K, and the other ships shaped 
the same eonfse; but next morning the Leiceder and 
Roebudc were out of aigfatb Davis natnrall/ aitppoeed 
that they had borne np for Bort Desire to repair some 
damage or to get lefreshments. Next day the Dedre 
full in with the Black Pinnace, and they both anchoi^ 
at Port Desire on the 26th. 

Cavendish must have .ilLerei his course during the 
night without making any signal, and he had given no 
lendezvoua The Leicester proceeded to the coast of 
Brazil, where CSavendish repeated his abominable cruelty 
of putting all his sick on shors^ on a hot beach under s 
Llaang son, where he left them to perish. He then 
made sail for England, and died on the passage home. 
He left a will, with a covering letter to Sir Tristram 
Gorges, in wbicli he fnl^eiy accused Davis of having 
intentionally deserted him. Davis acted loyally through- 
out, and did all in his power to rejoin his chief. Ho 
supposed that he would make for Port Desiiei and 
afterwards that he would return to the straits, In ao- 
cordance with his avowed intention. Buraey, in his 
** History of Voyages to the South Sea," remarks that, 
even if the separation ha<l Ijeeji intentional, the case 
would have been very diiferent from any other. He 
says, " Instances without number are to be met with of 
ships deserting their commander-in-chief to escape the 
perils of a long and dangei'ous undertaking; but the 
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case of Captain Davis is of a diflEereDt character. It is 
one of the few in which the 8e|iaration, if contrived, was 
for the purpose of persevering in a pursuit after it had 
been abandoned by the chief commander as hopelens 

and impracticable." 

Davis found himself at Port Desire in want of almost 
everything. lie had lost boat and oars in the straits, 
his single set of sails was nearly worn out, and his 
rigging and cables were chafed and old. Having moored 
his ship^ he Unded on the south side of the harbour, 
near the Tower Bock, and discovered a standing pool of 
fresh water. At low tides his men collected mussels in 
great quantities, and there was an abundant supply of 
fish, which weie caught with bent pius for hooks. Thus 
the ci'ew lived on fresh food, and the ship's provisions 
were saved duriug the stay at Port Desire. 

After consulung with the master, Captain Davis deter* 
mined to send the pinnace in seaveh of Cavendish ; but 
there were two mutinous scoundrels on board the Derire 
named Charles Barber and Edward Smith, who persuaded 
the crew that tlieir ciiptain intended to abandon them, 
and went so far as to plot the murder of Davis and his 
fi ieiids. The conspiracy was betrayed by the boatswain, 
and the villainy of the two mutineers was disclosed. 
Davis always relied on conciliation and the power of 
reasonable exhortation, rather than on the violent 
measures which were usually adopted to quell disafifec- 
tion. He forgave the treachery of Pai^er and Smith, 
abandoned his intention of sending away the jjinnace, 
and made a speech to the men in wliicli he fully ex- 
plained the situation. But he required all those who 
had been insubordinate or discontented to put their 
hands to a document setting forth the leasoDS of their 
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Rpparntion from Cavendish, wliieh he also signed, as 
well as Captain Kandulph Cotton and Mr. Perj, the 
master. The docmnent, which is dated June 2, 1592, 
liaa forty ttgnatorea^ inclodiag those of the mittiiieeni 
Parker and Smith. After recapituktmg the eventa 
df the voyage, it eiplatiui the eaaae ci eepantion, 
deelares that it was unintentional, and sets forth the 
straits to which the crew of the Ursire is reduced from 
the condition of s{>ar.s and rigging 
of i» tores and provisions. 

Having calmed the excitement and Ratisfied the csew^ 
at least lor the time, by the oonciliatory eonrse he 
adopted, Davis set to work with his aeeostomed energy 
and ekiU to repair defects. He set up a smith's forge 
en shore, prepa3«d charcoal, and made bolts, nails, and 
spikes. Fresh rigging was laid up by using one of the 
cables, and tho fore-shrouds, which had been rarried 
away in a heavy gale, were spliced. While part of the 
crew were at work on these repairs, the rest were em- 
ployed to fish and ooUeet museels and limpets on the 
neks. The pinnace went to and fro to Penguin Island* 
and a riiarp look-ont was kqit for the Leieeder. Thtw 
the time passed until August, when Davis came to the 
conclusion that Cavendish must have returned direct 
to the straits from the Brazilifin coast without touching 
at Port Desire. He, therefore, profio^sed to return to 
the straits, in the hope of at length finding the missing 
ve s s el s a eonrse to which the crew readily agreed. 

After salting down twenty hogsbeada seal^flerii at 
Bsnguin Island, the Desire made sail on the 6th of 
August, " the poorest wretches that ever were created," 
says Mr. Janes. They had beea two months and ten 
days in Port Desii e. 
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In a storm which was encountered on the 9th, Davis 
was obliged to lie-to, for Liii sails were so worn that he 
did not dare to (':vposo them to the probable chance of 
being split by iLQ loroj^ of the wind. On the 14th 

^ Uk among certain islands, never before dia- 

Q0vm4 bj any kmwn relaljony lying 50* or better from 
the fhim wt and laorCli^riy of ih0 straits," ^Hius 
was Davis the ^iaooverer of (he gf oup whi^ has sinoe 
improperly been called the Malouines " and the 
** Falkland Isbuids," in 5 i** to 53" S. latitude. Biirney 
attem[)tecl to do justice to iha momory of Davis by 
adopting the name of Davis's Boutheru JUdandn/' but 
he was not saooessful Davis saw a successbn of baiit>n 
liUis sloping towards low and bn^en ground and rocky 
surf -besAea shores^ with qoantitief of drifting kelp on 
the surface of the sea, snd great numbers of birds. Of 
this group Davis was undoubtedly the discovei-er. On 
two Spanish charts dated 1527 and 1529, there are 
islands shown near the same position, and cnlied " Ascen- 
sion liilands," and they also appear on the map of 
Plancins. But there is no reason to doubt that we 
have the nsmtives of all the explorers who had been so 
far south up to 1592, and none of them mention any 
such difioovciy. The insertion of these ''Asoonsion 
Itjlands " must, therefore, be referred to the error or 
imaginatinn of some map-maker. The claim sot up for 
Amerigo Vespuccius, who is said to liave ma Jo a voyage 
into the South Atlantic in 15021 is equally baseless, for, 
by his own account, he never went south of the River 
Plate. In 1594 iUchacd Hawkins soiled along the 
northern show of the group, and being ignorant of 
the discovery of Davis, he named it Hawkins's Maiden 
jAnd," and in i6oq the north-western ^jLtreme was 
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•igbted hy the Dutch navlgfttor Bebild de Weeii^ and 
nnmtd ih% Sebftldines." In 1690 Strong landed, end 

gave the name of Falkland 

Channel to tlie stmiL between 
the ewbt ami >t islands, and 
this name got tnuisferred from 
the strait to the ndands them- 
selves. Davis was tluis de- 
prived of the honour wbleh was 
his dae^ of having his name at> 
taehed to his discoveiy. 

The wind shifted to the east 
when the iM^ire was off the 
newly discovered islands, and 
on the 1 8th she sighted Cape 
Virgins, passing thxongh the 
two narrows on the following 
daji and doubling Cape Pro- 
ward on the a ist The voyage 
tl) rough the straits bad so far 
boon prosperous. Davis an- 
ciiorod in a port on the south 
Hide of the Long Reach, pro- 
bably the Abra of Sarmiento^ 
where he fell in with a nun^ 
her of the wretched natives of 
Tierra del Fuego, and on the 
24th he entered tho *'Sea 
lleach" which opens on the 
Pacific, anchoring within four- 
teen leagues of the western entrance of the straits. 
He was apparently in the " Puerto de Chonruea " of later 
eharta^ and here he proposed to wait for Cavendish. He 
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lemamed for a forinig^ht, but the sufferings of the 
men from the intense cold and want of food were 

terrible. They were insutiiciently clad, and the seal- 
flesh having been badly cured, became uiieutable. The 
master, who had become acquainted with the Chilian 
coast in the first voyage of Cavendish, advised that 
refoge should be taken at the island of Santa Maria 
near Conoepciony where the dimate is temperate, and 
where fresh provinons could be obtained. He repre- 
sented that Santa Maria would be equally well placed as 
a station for awaiting tho arrival of Cavendish, as he 
would be sure to touch there. Davis adopted this 
advice, and entered the Pacilic on the 13th of September, 
but was driven back by a westcily gale on the following 
day, taking refuge in the harbour of God's Mercjr, the 
^ Miserieordia " of Sarmiento^ whidi is. a few miles 
inside Gape Pillar. Another attempt was made a day 
or two afterwards ; but again the Desire was driven back 
by a furious gale, and when they anchored in tho Bay 
of Mercy one of the cables parted. As soon as the wind 
went down, Davis moored his ship to the trees, unrove 
Lis running rigging, and tried unsuccessfully to recover 
his anchor. He now only had one anchor with a broken 
fluke^ a cable spUoed in two places, and tiie remains of 
another old cable. 

On the ist of October the wind came fair. The ship 
was expeditiously rigged and got under weigh, and for 
the third time a courso was sliaped for tho South Sea, 
But a mutinous spirit again began to appear among the 
crew, some wanting to return to Fort Desire^ while 
others aided with the offioers in their wish to reach the 
coast of Chile. DaviB, therefore^ deHvered the f (dlowing 
speech to the master, to be repeated to the erew 
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Master 1 yoa m the wo&derfnl «xUttmiiy of our 
estftte, and the great donbta tmeng oar oompanj of your 

report** as touching relief e to bo had in the South Sea. 
Some Bay in boeitt, as I am inforiDod, tliat we under- 
take these desperate attempts through blind affection 
that we bear to the GeneraL For mine own part, I 
plainly make known unto yoa that the love which I 
bear to the Qenetel eaaeed me fint to enter into this 
action^ whereby I have not only heaped upon my head 
the bitter calamity now preaent, but also have in some 
feort procured the dislike of my best fiiends in England, 
as is not unknown to Bome in this company. Now 
being thua entangled by the providence of God, for my 
former offences (no doubt), I desire that it may please 
hia Divine Ma jestie to show us suoh mereifal favour 
that we may rather proosed than otherwisei or, if it be 
His will that onr mortal being shall now take an end, I 
desire that it may rather be in proceeding than in re- 
turning. And l>ecause I see in reason thai the limits of 
our time are now di-awiug to an end, I do in Christian 
ehaiity entreat you, firsts to forgive me in wliatsoever £ 
have been grievous onto you ; secondly, that you will 
rather pray for onr General than use hard qteeehes of 
him; and lei ua be fuUy persuaded that not for hia 
cause and negligence, but for our own offenees against 
the Divine Majesty, we are presently punished. Lastly, 
let us forgive one another, and be reconciled as children 
in love and charity, and not think upon the vanities 
of life; so nhall we» in leaving this life, live with our 
glorious Bedeemer, or, abiding in this life, find favour 
with Qod, And now, good master, forsamuoh as you 
have been in this voyage ones before with your master 
the General, satisfy the company of audi truths as are to 
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you best known ; and yon and the rest of tlie General's 
men, which likewise have been with him in his first 
voyage, if you hear anything contrary to the truth, 
spare not to reprove it, I pray yau. And so I beaeech 
tibuB Lord to bestow Sis msrcj upon us." 

Hie master, kk nply, protastad that the sqwiation 
fram CSaTandish had been a scwisee d anguish and 
narrow to him, aad again adyised that a aourse abould 
be ^aped to tbe island of Santa Maria on the Chilian 
coast, where pork, corn, and roots could be obtained in 
abuiiduDce. He declared that if they returned, there 
was nothing but death to be hoped for. 

On hearing these speeches, the crew nnanimously 
sgMod to eontintia tha Toyaga, ml by the 2nd of 
Outober the JMre was in Uie VtudBo Ocean, and dear 
of the StraitB. But thai ni|^t tbe wind sprung up 
from the W.K.W., and soon increased to a gule. Tbe 
Desire stood on under courees, while the fury of the 
btorm increased and tremendous seas broke over her. 
On the jrd tbe little Black Pinnace came under her 
coDBOSt's h»9 and her captain hailed that she had taken 
in many griavoua aeas, and that ha eould not what 
idiift to make. It was qnifce impossible to give her any 
aisiBtfUniffiSi and noarl day she aoddenly hroaehed to and 
went down with all hands. On the 5th the foresail of 
the Desire was split, and the fury of the gale continued 
with hail and snow, the BOas breaking over her, ho that 
it was doubtful eveiy mnmant whether she might not 
share the fate of the pinnaoe. 

On the loth of Oictober the waather was daik and 
stormy, and the nekoning made the ship my close to 
Gepe Fillar—a dead leendiora. The men were so tired 
that they ooold work no longer, and bad tbiowa tbem« 
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ielvea down in despair. All hope seemed gone. Captain 
Davis had yielded to despon<lency, and was sitting in 
the stern-gallery immersed in his own melancholy 
thoughts. He was so cold as scarcely to be able to 
move a joint. At this jancture his old and tried frieDd, 
Mr. Janes, brought him some " Bom soUb," or» in pLiin 
EngllBh, a good stiff glass of hot grog. After he had 
drunk it, the weather-beaten navigator was comforted, 
and offered up a prayer that their days might either be 
Bpeeilily ended, or that they miglit be shown some 
merciful sign of the divine love. Suddenly, even before 
Mr* Janes had left him, the snn broke out from amongst 
the threatening olouds, so that both Davis and the 
master wetse able to get meridian altitudes and shape a ' 
eonrse for the etraita This so revived their spirits that 
they made cheery speeches to the men, and every one 
felt that the d,inL,^er was passed. Next day they sighted 
the famous headland which forms the southern portal 
of the western entrance to the straits. The master was 
very doobtfid whether the ship could weather Cape 
Pillar, but Davis said, ^'You see there is no remedy; 
either we most double it^ or before noon we must die; 
therefore loose your sails and let ns put it toGod's Mercy/' 
So sail was made, and the Desire^ close-hauled, made 
for the terrible cape, witli seas breaking over her 
furiously. Hope and anxiety gradually gave way to 
despair as it was seen that she continued to sag to 
leeward more and more, and it seemed as if she oonid 
not possibly weather the eapeu The ship was now 
within half a milo of the point, and so near the land 
that the counter-surf rebounded against the ship's side. 
They seemed to be at the very point of death, *' the 
wind and sea raging beyond measure,'' and the relent- 
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lesB cape frowning above them. At this eiitacal moment 
the master eased off the main-sheet. He judged that 
it was too flat aft, and that the ship, instead of going 
through the water, was rapidly bagging to leeward. 
The sheet being eased, she gathered way and weathered 
the danger. They had escaped hterally by a hair's- 
breath. Then, with no sail set, she flew before the 
gale^ and in six hours was twenty-five lesguee within 
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the strait. She wss brought into a core and moored to 

the ti'ees, that the exhausted men might get a little i^stw 
During his long sojourns in the Straits of Magellan, 
Captain Davis had surveyed the cx)ast-lines and many 
of the harbours with great care, and had prepared an 
elaborate chart; so tliat he was enabled to pilot his 
ships through the numerous dangers with a sure and 
well-instructed eye, "even in the hell-darke night.*' 
Mr. Janes was struck with admiration at the diligence 
of Davis and his master in this respect. " I conclude^" 
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he wrote, "the world hath not any so skilful jalota for 
that place as they are, for otherwise we could never 
haYB pftssed in such sort as we did.** 

Leaving their first refugOi they tmt thtoiii^ tlie 
strtit as far as the island near the weetem entfaooe 
of the second Narrow^ whieh used to be called Penguin 
and now EliiHibeth Island. Here the Desire was 
anchored, and a boat was sent on shore to collect 
birds. Misfortune continued to attend on this ill-fated 
expedition. A sudden squall half-tilled the boat, the 
birds had to be abandoned, and it was with great diffi- 
eulij that CSaptain Bandolpli Cotton and Mr. Janes 
sneoeeded in getting back to the riiip. On the tjth of 
October the Desire passed Cape Virgins, and on the 50th 
she reached the other Penguin Island, nine miles sonth 
of Port Desire. Here they had better hick. The boats 
were sent on shore, and returned laden with birds and 
eggs ; the penguins being so doeely packed on the island 
that the men oonld not move without treading on them. 

After the mutiny at Port Desire^ Oaptain Davis 
said to the ealprits Parker and Smith that God would 
judge between him and them. The time had now come 
for retribution. They wcio ordered, with some others, 
to remain on Penguin Island and collect birds, a boat 
being sent for them as soon as the ship had anchored in 
Port Desire. But their guilty consciences led them to 
suspect that they were going to be abandonedt and 
they refused to obeiy the order; Davis then made the 
following speeeh to themi in prsssnoe of the rest of the 
crew : — understand that you ars doubtful of your 
security, through the perverseness of your own guilty 
consciences. It is an extreme grief to me that you should 
judge me bloodthirsty, in whom you have seen nothing 
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but kind conversation. If you have found otherwise, 
speak boldly and accuse me of the wrongs that I have 
done; if not, why do you then measure me by your own 
uncharitable consciences! All the company knoweth, 
indeed, that in this place yoti praetised to the utmost of 
7<mr ipowers Id mntder me and the amster oaiiBeleMt as 
Qod know^thy whiefa evil in this plaoe we did remit 
faa ; and now taiay oonoeive^ without doing you whyng» 
that you again purpose some evfl in bringing these 
matters to repetition. But Go<\ hath so shortened your 
confederacy as that I notiiing doubt yon. It is for your 
master's sake that I have forborne you in your unchris- 
tian practices ; and here I protest, before God, that for 
His sake alone I will endure this injury, and ycm shall 
in no Sort be prejudiced, bor in anything be by me 
iBommanded. When we eome into England (if God eo 
favours us) your master shall know your honesties. In 
the mean space be void of these suspicions ; for I call 
God to witness that revpngp is no part of my thought." 

The Desire was moored in Port Desire on the last day 
tof October, and on the 3rd of November the boat was 
tent to Penguin Island with as many men and «i ttndi 
wood and water as she would eany^ te pr^loe penguins as 
^ftnMons Ibr the voyage. Bitfker mod Smith preferred 
to go by land. They set Out well armed with ^ght other 
men, but were never heard of again. Thus did God ap- 
pear to judge between the mutineers and their captain. 

Gaptain Davis, the master, and six men remained by 
the ship ; and the opportunity was taken of eiqiloring 
the river or creek, and making a oarefol survey of tiie 
anohoH^g^ A large body of Fatagooians osme upon 
them suddenly, and set fire te bushes te windward of 
tfae but they ftsd as soon as a gun was fiied^ and 
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did not appear again. Hie health of the men was pro- 
vi'led for bj serving out fresh focki in the shnpe of 
penguins^ young seals, birds of several kinds, and eggs* 
The leaves ol ibe Iierb resembling mgo^ which they 
called ecoTvy-gneBy ivea fried with the egga^ end ite 
effect appears to haw been emlle&t in coring nny. 
The great difficulty was to eeeiire a eoffieieDi saj^y of 
salt to cure the birds. Captain Davis, with the help of 
the master and Mr. Jants, ui inu factored it by collecting 
salt water in shallow holes on the rocks above the roach 
of the tide. In six days it had evaporated, leaving »ilt 
in powder, Thva they were enabled to dzj and salt 
14,000 pengoina 

On the sand of December the Zktfr$ weighed and com- 
menced her voyage home to Bngland. CSaptain Davis cal- 
culated the quantity of provisions, and drew up a scale 
by which they would be made to last for six months. 
It consisted of five ounces of meal a week, five pen- 
guins for four men, and six quarts of water daily, and 
three spoonfuls of oil for each man thfce days in the 
week. In this miserable condition the voyage home 
commenced. Davis was sorely in need of patience and 
high courage, for all his hopes were shattered and de- 
stroyed. He had lost at least 100 in the venture, and 
returned a ruined and disappointed man. 

On the 30th of January 1593 the ship arrived at the 
island of Piacencia, off the coast of Bi^zil. landing with 
a boat's crew, Davis found the settlement abandoned, 
Wt he got a supply of fruits and roots in the deserted 
gardens, and was able to pilot his ship into a sheltered 
creek, where there was fresh water near the beach. 
They worked very hard in making hoops for casks, col- 
lecting tQoU and vegetables, and getting water on board. 
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On the night of Monday the 5th of Februaiy, not 
only the captain^ but sevexal men had dreamB which 
foreboded murder or worse calamities. The dream 
made so strong an impression on Davis that he gave 

Btrict orders for all the men to take their weapons with 
them when they laiidecl next morning. Towards noon 
it became very hot, and the working party rested in 
their shirts, some bathing, and others lying in the 
shade. Suddenly a body o£ Portuguese and Indiana 
surprised them, and killed all but two, who brought the 
news of this wretched massacre to the ship. Davis 
manned and armed his boat with all speed, but only 
found the dead bodies of his poor men, and saw two 
pinnaces pulling away towards Rio de Janeiro. Out of 
seventy-six souls who left England in the Desire^ only 
twenty-seven now survived* The casks were still in a 
deplorable condition, and only eight tons of water could 
be taken on board. Yet there was danger of being 
attained by an overwhelming force from Rio; and on 
the whole, Davis decided that it would be better " to 
fall into the hands of the Lord, rather than into the 
hands of men." On tiio 6th of February the Desire once 
more put to sea, and off Cape Frio a plentiful fall of rain 
enabled the long-suffering crew to refill their water^sssks^ 
Now commenced a tale of horror such as is not sur- 
passed in the annah of the sea. The penguins turned 
out to have been insufficiently cured. A loathsome and 
hideous worm l>ogan to form in the corrupting flesh, and 
multiiilied prodigiously. Then, after they had crossed 
the line, the scurvy broke out in a most malignant 
form. The burning sun poured its rays on the miser- 
able men like a helmet of burnished steeL Their bodies 
began to swell, and they could scarcely breathe. Davis 
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exerted hini!?elf to the utmost. Tbou^^h scarr( ly able to 
Bpeak for eorrow, lie exliortt'd the poor btricken craitures 
to have patience, and, like dutiful children, to accept the 
chastisements of God. Some went raving mad and died 
in frightful pain. Tbtt master fov^t it out brmly, 
Md was just able to crawl about. Captain Gotton and 
Mr. Janas wm in like ease. Davia and a bojalono 
remaiaed in perfect health. These five had to work the 
fchip, for the eleven survivors of the crew were unable to 
move. The captaiu nod master took turns at the helm, 
and managed to trim the spritsail with the help of the 
other three. The rest of the aaiU were all blown away, 

Thna^ as lost wanderers i^pon the sea, it pleased God 
that we afxived at Beie-haven in Ireland on the iith 
of June 1593, and there laa the ship on shore." Thenoe 
"Bems proceeded in a fiahing-boat to Padstow in Cornwall. 

Jolin Davis returned to his home at Sandridgo need- 
ing welcome and consolation as much as any man ever 
4id in this world. Ho found it desolate. A scoundrel 
named Milbume had seduced his wife in his absencs^ 
andy not content with that^ had dcTised aocosatwHia 
agsinst the man he had injured in the hope of securing 
his imptisonmenty and so preventing him from prosecut- 
ing any plan of Tengeanoe against the destroyer of his 
peace. This was what Davis had to face after he landed 
on his native shora For several months he appears to 
have been dazed with the weight of his misfortunes. 
His friend Sir Walter Baleigh, in March 15949 wrote 
inm Sherborne to warn him that a warrant was out 
against hunt and to advise him to come up to Xx>ndon ; 
but he was intercepted by a pursuivant and brought 
up in custody. The nature of the accusation does not 
appeal*. It was investigated by the best gentlemen 
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in DevoQi and proved to be false. Moreover, the 
diligencey fidelity, and intelligence of Davis in the 
Qneen'e servioe were shown to be very great. He was 
set at liberty, sareties being taken for his appearance^ 
within twenty days after warning given, at Mr. Black* 
aller's house in Dartmouth ; but it does not appear that 
ho was ever molested again by the emissaries of the law, 
Milbume was a dissolute person, with nothing to lose, 
and Hakigh heard that he had coined money and was 
likely to be hanged at the assizes. It is to be hoped 
that this was the villain's end. 

TtB disastrous voyage to the Siniits of Kagellan 
brought ont some ol the best tnuts in the character of 
the great Arctic navigator, lie showed himself to be 
as resolute aud persevering as in the Northern voyages. 
He was loyal to his chief under very trying circuxa- 
stances. He missed no opportunity of surveying and 
oolleoting information that would be useful to futuve 
navigators, fie was kind and oonsideimte to hk men, 
and took constant thought for their welfare; and if he 
vFas too conciliatory to mutineers, and strove to restore 
subordination by gentle i-ather than by strong mo^usun a, 
the fault was on the right side. He, finally, met crushing 
misfortune with the calm fortitude of a hero. The faults 
as weil as the £ne points of the character of Davis were 
bnmght out in this terrible voyage^ sad tried as by fire. 

The naraative of the voyage of Davis to Magellan's 
Straits was written by his friend Mr. John Janes, and 
was published in Hakluyt's collection. Pnrchas gives 
a letter from Caveudish to Sir Tristiam Gor^res wriiten 
shortly before his death, and the marvellous narrative of 
Anthony Knivet, one of the sick men who were so heart* 
lossly abandoned hy Cavendish on the coast of BraaiL 



CHAPTER VIIL 



PROGRESS OP THE ART OF NAVIGATION, 

The failure of the expedition on which all the hopes of 
Davis had been set, and the heavy losses entailed on 
hirn, destroyed every chance of soon being able to renew 
an enterprise with similar objects. The money he had 
accumulated as the result of many years of work at sea 
was all lost Yet he retained his patrimony at Sandridge, 
and thither he retired, with the intention of communi- 
cating to his ooantrymen the professional knowledge he 
had acquired, in the form which seemed most likely to 
be u«;eful to them. His wife wjuld never more welcome 
his return. 8he had deserted her husband and children, 
and appears to have died soon afterwards. But in the 
home of his own childhood he was surrounded by his 
three little boys. His «nei^ was not weakened, his 
enthusiasm was not damped, by his sorrows and misfor- 
tunes; and, though living in strict retirement during 
the next two years, be was neither idle nor despondent. 
Busily engaged on hydrographical work of vanous kinds, 
and watching with deep interest the progress of mari- 
time enterprise, his two published works were composed 
at Sandridge during the two years which followed his 
return from Magellan's Straits. 
The rise of England's maritime power during the 
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reign of the great Queen natorally led to the cultivation 
of those matiiematical and astronomical studies which 
are a necessary part of a sailor's profession. Although 
John Davis was not a profound clasacal scholar, he was 
acquainted with the works of the ancients as well as 
with the more recent discoveries of mediaeval and 
Spanish labourers in the samo Held. For tho erudition 
of such men as Hues and Wiight was open to their 
sailor^friends, and the practical navigator was able to 
appreciate the position of nautical science in his own 
day by comparing it witii the ideas and practioes of hia 
predecessors. If we would understand the place which 
the " Seaman's Secrets " of Davis takes in the history of 
navigation, we must pass in review, with the same object 
as he would have had in examining fornier ]abour8, the 
progressive work of those who had brought nautical 
astronomy to the point it had reached in the days of 
Blizabeth; for the contemporaries of Davis still treated 
the work of the ancient; with respect and discussed 
their methods, and tiie English had but recently begun 
to assume independence of foreign help, and to publish 
original treatises on navigation. 

All students of the sixteenth century, while welcom- 
ing the advances and improvements of later timeSy 
looked upon the philosophers whose labours and disco- 
yeries are recorded in the ^'Almagest" and Geography " 
of Ptolemy a« the founders of nautical sdenoa The 
lectures of Hood and the popular treatise of Hues 
instructed the Elizabethan seamen in the former 
history of their science, and the interest of young 
navigators was aroused by the stories of the earliest 
scientifio discoveries, and by a review of subsequent 
progress. AristaichuSi EratostheneSi and Hipparohui 
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were names more (smiluT to the young seamen of the 
Elizabethan eta tiian they are to us. Davifl and his 
fellows knew how the famous librarian of Alexandria 
bad ealcnltitod the obliquity of the ecliptic by means of 
the armUkBf or great cqpper circles which were ilxid ia 
tba flq«M« poc€b of the Atomndrfan MMUflk Tliej 
wm faioilMr with hk nwlhod of daUfnaadng tfao 
civeomfbrenoe of the earth; wmk hie teminif and 
ingenuity must have satisEed their reaeon, while it 
excited their iinaginationa, Eratosthenes had heard 
that deep welis at 8yene were eolighteDed to the 
boitom on the day of the eoiitmer solstice, and he 
therafove knew thai Syeoe mnst he on tho t»opkx He 
had aaeerlaueed the letitmip oC Alexasdiie bj eheemi* 
tion, end he sMoned that the twapkeee were on the Mune 
meridian. The are thne meaesred enahM thia eriginid 

thinker to calculate the proportion it bore to the whole 
circumference of the eartli, and his result was a fair 
approximation to the truths This story of the methods 
hy which the great Alexandrian made Ids discovery wee 
fb oaef id and ei^ggoalive leeaon. The woric of HippeiehiiSi 
though more oomplete and exteBsiTe^ dad not eppcel eo 
direetly to the imaginatieiL But the cataloigae of stars 
and constellations, the system of mapping by degrees of 
latitude and L:>ngitude, the theory of the precession of 
tlie equinoxes, were all due to the genius of Hippamhus, 
tliough the thanks of posterity for their preservation 
belongs to Ptolemy. Hence tlie system of Ptolemy was 
the text-book of the Middlo Ages, and the study ol hie 
great work, traeslated into- Aralne tmder tho neone of 
the Almagest," was the fioundatioa of a str eao nu eal 
knowledge down almost to the time of Davis. It was 
to l&arned Ai-abs, well versed in the Almagest" of 
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Ptolemy, that King Alfonso the Wise committed tho 
task of oonstrocting the tables wLich bear hm name; 
Atid the prindpal work of Purh&ch and Begioilioataiio% 
tbo (wo nort learned Germati astronomeni of the 
^fifteeaA oentnrjr, wm their translation of Ptolemy. 
But ilegiomontanua was not merely a translator. He 
constructed valuable instruments, and was the first to 
publish an almanac with tables of the sun's declination 
calculated for the years from 1475 to 1 566. 

The adaptation of inatrnmenta and calenktioM in nae 
at tho obaerv&torlaa of aatfonomam on ahoia^ to tho 
reqniremanta of aeameni waa the moat Important work 
to be aaaompU^ed in those days, and the development 
of maritime enterprise in tho fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries made it a matter of i^rgency to utilise the 
discoveries of students. Progress was first mads in 
this direction by Mactin Behaim of Nnremburg, a 
pupil of Eegionontaaaa. He first oomhined the 
theoietfcal knowledge of a student with the pxaetice 
of a navigator. He had burnt the midnight oU while 
poring over the pages of the Almagest," and he had 
accompanied Dtogo Cam when that explorer reached 
the mouth of the Congo in 1484.* This combination of 
theoretical and practical knowledge was calculated to 
effect changes which its abaenoa had kmg delayed. The 
astrolabe^ whieh had been known for centuries as an 
astronomical instrument^ was firit applied by Martin 
Behaim for purposes of navigation.' A graduated ring 
of metal, held so as to hang as a plummet, with a 
movable limb atirosK it fitted witli two fxerforated sights, 
enabled a sailor to observe the angle between the 

* We lasfB thta hem an iaierfptloii on the globe of Behslnw 
> Tbia it stated by Baira (Dea t VHk iv., cap. 2% 
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horiioii and tbe mm at nooiL Ihe son's decliiuitioii on 
each day was given in the almanac of Kegiomontanns, 

and witli these elements tho latitude was found by a 
Very simple calculation. But it is probable that if 
Bebaim had not himself made long voyages, his 
theoreiicai knowlod^o would never have led him to 
adapt tbe astrolabe for use at sea, Behaim also oon* 
stmctod a globe which is still preserved at Knrem* 
burg, and which is the oldest now in ezistenoe.* It was 
not long beforo auuther instrument of simpler con- 
struction, and better adapted for use at sea, was invented 
to observe the sun's altitude. This was the cross-staff, 

^ I am ghMi to be sUa to add the following note en the 0obe of 

Hwrtin Behaim, wbieb htm been kindly furnished me by the 
diefciogauhed geogn^ihert Bmnmi Uotdenakkad. **The globe uf 

Behaim is, %vithont ctimparismi, the moat important geographical 
document that appeared between a.d. 150, the date of the com- 
position of Ptolemy's Atlas, and a.d. 1507, when Ruysch's ^Tap of 
the World was published. This globe ia not only the oldest knowu 
to exist, bu^ from its size and its wealth of geographical detail, it 
far ■arpeeeed all aoalogooe moiwmetUi <U gdographie, onlil fbe 
appeuanoe of the gkbe <rf Mercator* It is the first geographical 
doemneBt whidi, without any leierve^ adopte the eiiatenoe of 
antipodei. It is the first which plainly shows the poseibiiity of 
a pasMge hgr tea to India and Cathay. It is the first on which 
the discoveries of Marco Polo are clearly indicated. It is true that 
thf* "Behaim" globe may be said to have been preceded, in some 
r ^j)* cts, by some other earlier maps »>f the fifteenth century, for 
instance the map in a Oixicx of Fumpouius Mela of 1427 in the 
library of Rheims, and that of Pra Mauro. But if these are 
impartially studied, it will be found that they are baaed on tho 
Idea of Homer, that the earth is a large eireular island eneompaned 
by the ooeaa, a oonoeptUm totally inoompatible with the new 
geographical discoveries of the Spaniards. Theee and analogous 
maps are, therefore, not in tbe slightest degree comparable with 
the globe of Behaim ; which may be said to be exact repre- 
sentation of the geographical knowledge of the period iminediatttlj 
preceding the hnt voyage of Columbus," 
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which was first described in 15 14 by Wci nor of Nurem- 
burg in his notes on Ptolemy's Geography." 

Longitude oontinaed to be a difficulty, although 
Werner bad proposed the method of obflerving the 
distanoe of the moon fnm the sun with simultaneous 
altitudes^ afterwards known as a lunar ; " and Gemma 
Frislns, the learned professor at Louvain, had an idea, 
which ho jniblished in 1530, that, longitude might be 
found by comparison of times kept by small clocks. 

The £rst ufie of the mariner's oompaas at sea by 
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European seamen is doubtfully attributed to Flavio 
Gioja of Amalfi, who lived about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ; and it was certainly in general use 
when Prince Henry of Portugal dispatched his expedi- 
tions of discovery a century later. The variation of the 
needle was first observed by Columbus on the 14th of 
September 1492 ; it attracted the dose and constant ob- 
servation of Sebastian Cabot ; but later Spanish writers 
behoved it to bo due to inaccumte obsei vation, and as late 

as 157 1 such a navigator as Barmiento doubted its exist* 

1L 
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MHM. It WW not until the English mnkmAy tcMk «f 

the study of navigation that Advances wore made in the 
Rcience of terrejitrial mn^'iu tism, or that any but the 
roughest guesses were used for estimating a ship's niii. 

The uee ef the plane chart was a source of enormous 
«rm mA proporticnUd dMiger to the early masntam, 
Bj it the d«gre« of latitiide aad loBgHvde nvre made 
of equal length on a pUae eurlacei eo thai the mof 
increased with the cK^nee fmm the equaton Oareful 
navigaU)rH, like Davis, prefcritid tiie u&o of globes, which 
for a long time formed part of the furniture of a 
navigator. The discovery of a projection which obviated 
the disadvantages of the plane chart was an «a in the 
progtees of navigation. As it also supplies another 
remarkable example of the importanse of oomhtning 
practical ezperieooe with theoretical knowledge^ it is 
deserving of more than passing notice, while the stozy 
of its discoverer is as instructive as it is interesting. 

At a distance of eight miles ahove the city of Ant- 
werp, at the point where the little Rupei forms a junc- 
tion with the Scheldt, there stands a small town sailed 
Bupelmonda On a wintiy eveniog of the year 151s a 
poor shoemaker, with his wife and six children, who had 
travelled all the way from Oermaay on foot, entered this 
Flemish town. The man, whose name wiji* Hubert Oremer, 
was in sore need; but his unde was a clergyman in Kupel- 
monde, and he looked to him for help. The old canon, 
Gisbert Cremer, received this forlorn party with kind- 
ness and hospitality, and on the 5th of Mardi 151s, a 
few days after their arrival, the wife gave birth to a 
boy, who leeeived the name of Gerard, and was hiongfat 
up by his great-uncla It was the eustom in those days, 
especially in liuiluud and landers, for clergymen and 
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other learned personB to adopt a Latin form of their 
name. ^^Cremer" and '^Mercator" mton a trader or 
Mnhant m JFlemtBh and'lAtta fMpeefcively^ the 
euioiL had taken the Aaue of Mercator, his adopted 
fiepfaew afco being kiMnm as Gentfd Metoator. 

The uncle, Gisbert, was a poor man, but he contrived 
to sond youn^ Gerard to the great University of l.ou- 
vain, where he was enrolled a i n on g wliat were called 
" the indigest students." Gerard had a genius for 
Kiathenatics, and after he had taken hia degree he 
Mraed hk liveliiood by drnwing and engmving auip% 
aft the aam»tuDe veeeiving leiBona in nantkal astronomy 
from the learned Gemma Frisius. Mercator publi^ed 
his iii^t map in 1537, and hi* great terrestrial globe, 
two feet in diameter, appeared in 1541. Owing to the 
persecutions of the Inquisition, he removed to the small 
town of Duisbturg on the lUiine, in the dominions of the 
Doke of Clevesy in 1552, and ha made that place bis 
home for the remaining f orty^wo years of his long life. 

It was in the year 1569 that Uereator completed an4 
published his f amoos chart of the world on his new pro- 
jection. There is only one copy in existence, in the 
National Library at Paris — a sheet 6 feet 6 inches long 
and 4 feet 4 inches broad. It is beautifully engraved, and 
dedicated to Meroator's friend and patron, the Duke of 
Oleves. In the centre these is a long Latin inseriptidny 
which is the only indication given by liereator of the 
principle on which he oonstmcted his chart. He there 
tells OS that he had been led to give the degrees of lati- 
tude towards the two poles a slight increase Ijoyond the 
proportion they present at the equator. The meridians 
are, as on the old plane charts, parallel to each other. 
The advantage of the new projection, as stated by Mer« 
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eator, k that, althongb diataooea aia distorted, the 
tiona of places relativelj to each other ai« oomct But 
he nowhere describea in detail the principle on whleh the 
chart is constructed. It is, indeed, donbtfnl whether he 

had worked it out himself, for the chart is incorrectly 
drawn, only being approximately accurate up to 40 
Mcrcator deserves the great praise of having conceived 
the idea of a most useful projection, but it was not 
enough to do this without enabling others to ocmstruot 
it hj a fixed rule. This is a striking example of the 
necessity for combining practical knowledge with theory 
- — a combination which was wanting in the case of 
Mercator and his chart. The diagram opposite shows 
the idea which had occurred to the illustrious carto- 
grapher. 

Supposing the triangle A, 0, to represent a section 
of the surface of the earth, G being the pole^ and A, B, 
an aic of the equator, A, 0, and O, two meridians, 

' The mnridional di>tance of 10° at the eqnntor being = «, the 
j^ffit*p«ya of the parallelai according to Mercator, wore — 

CT - 10* = « : -ff 

ooone 5 

I0'-S6' = «— J — V 
ooaine 15* 

ao*-3o'asit 



W» diituioe fcma fha equator to 80* of latitnda would tbeie- 

«i.J_+_I_+—L- +-'-- + 

008 5 C0« IS COS 25 008 35 



CO* 45 cos 55 COS 6 5 COB 75 

180° X 60° 

Tl» aocndt focanb b Jf«r. P^rti l« T = — - — •<•• *»»• 
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the distance between the meridi ms a derrree of longi- 
tude, and tlio distance between the parallels A, B, and 
Df E, a degree of latitude. Thea let A be the point 
of departure of a ship, and E its port of deetination. 
The line A, £1^ ia the line which the ahip will take, or 
ite ootuae. If the meridiane are made parallel, they 
will be represented by the lines 
A, F, and B, G. The conse- 
quence is that the pohiiion of 
the port of destination is 
changed from E to L This 
was the distortion caused by 
the old plane chart The dia- 
gram showa that the line I, 
not only increased the die- 
tance, but altered the course. 
Meicator's object was to cure 
the distortion in direction, that 
is, to keep the course correct, 
even if he increased the dis- 
tortion in distanca He e£Feo- 
ted this by pushing the port 
of destination farther north to 
H. In other words, he length- 
ened the degrees of latitude 
as they receded from the 
equator towards the pole in 

the same proportion in which the degrees of longi- 
tude are lengthened In oonseqnence of the* meridians 
being made parallel The courses would always be cor- 
rect, although the distances would be distorted. 

But Mercator supplied no practical method of work- 
ing out his principle. He died before any use had been 
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■mmU of it; Md U «m Mtenrea for m EngliiihM«n> wbo 
<iMbln«(l iinusUot with thMry, to otifise Ids idea 
•ttfyplyinf ruin for oooitnietiiig cfasrto on ins piindpleu 

T€ar that 

IlnvU Wrot^^ hifi ** Keaman's Becrets." Table^i of ineri- 
(lloftnl piirt i', iiu{})ily i]^ omumian of MercaUVy had 

alt't'ti'ly Ih)«!U |)n»jiar(i<l in Kh^'IhiuI. 

UtirttiiittH atui Klomingii hati thus made great 
In ihiKiryi but the tint ions which took part in the 
Um» dliMiovarltt of the fifteeuth oentory felt the 
Hliy (ttr ooiiviirtlng theory hito piaotka Pltntngal took 
iho KmuI In thii work, followed doeely hj the eieter 
kit)^<lom of Uii* iHinlnnula. Pedro Nunez, better known 
Hft Nuiiiim, ViKiA frtjui 1497 to 1577. JLe buif^'ht mathe- 
iihiMmm »it ('(limliiu fur many years, and publibhttl Lia 
^>«*ik 4ttt ihii lilt t)C navipition in 1530. Nonius gave 
Holittlou t)f Movoral probiuma, including the deteiw 
<*«itm( |mi of tho laUiudo by the sun's double altitude, 
^^tt iuiroduood Uio iMi of rhomb Imee on ohaiie, and 
^N|K>Hiid tho orrort of pUno obart^i without^ however, 
^^(ffK^MUii|( any improvement The Spaalaerd Hartm 
^••••luiniltt^ l**ittMt*.. wan tl»0 contemporary of Nonius, 
^»Ut hb mi oKplnror fta W(<11 as an akitroaomical 
*'^*»«lttnt,. ij^g <'bu»ui do (ioografia," the second 

*'«Um*m» of whloh Wiw pwUiKhod in 1530, he gives tables 
^^^toUnntioA and doioripUons of the use of instra- 
I'^^ttta, iii^ ^^^^ jff^j^ the first praetisal navigation 
for the use of sailors. Bnoiso was followed by 
j^*^*«V%ra, Zamoraiu), and Chaves; but the best known 
^P^ihAi iiftvigatitm books woro those of Medina and 
fitife^*' The Uules of N avigation," by Pedro de Medina, 
edit! ^^^^i«»l»d At Ssville in 1563, went through many 
^d was traadated into Dutch with a supple- 
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Bient hj Midiel Ooigaet of Antwerp. It was the work 

on which Dutch navigators mainly relied in their voy- 
ages during the earlier years of independence, and a copy 
was found at the winter quarters of Barents in Novaya 
Zaady^ in 1S7X9 which had ondored the Arctic frosta 
foA 4mmB lor nmilj thm cflnturies. But Martio 
CSoites was the Spanish author hast known in Enghincl 
wgsk 49pTerod mora ground than that of Medina, 
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and was entitled "A Brief Compendium of the Sphere 
and of the Art of Navigation, with New Instruments, 
and Bules illustrated hy very Subtle Demonstrations.'' 
Cortes was the first to suggest the existence of a mag- 
netic pole different from tiie pole of the earth. Spanish 
pilots had to pass a stiff examination before receiving 
charge of a ship ; and such care was taken in ascertain- 
ing positions and in navigating, that Spanish seamen 
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were constanll}' held up as examples lo lliif^lisbmen by 
tho writers of the day. Practice led, in so mo instances, 
to the introduction of improvements and to inventions ; 
and it is probftbic that when Sarmiento tells us that ha 
himself ooostraoted a new erasnrtaff to mbtend a kxger 
angle than could be taken with any then in nae^ he was 
endeavouring to observe a lunar distance. 
' When England began to take a lead in maritime 
enterprise, her pcoplo were far behind tho sailors of the 
Peninsula in knowledge of nautical astronomy and navi- 
gation. As Kngiishmen acquired skUl in the art of 
war hj studying the military system of the Spanish 
army in the Low Countries, so they took Spanish navi- 
gators as their masters and instructors in the seaman^ 
art In both they soon came up with and passed their 
guides, Tlie first publications for the use of English 
sailors were the " Rutters of the Sea," the earliest 
having been written in the fifteenth century; but they 
were merely tough sailing directions for the English 
and adjacent coasts. It was to Stephen Borough, the 
Arctic navigator and countryman of Davis, that Eng- 
land owes her first navigation book. Feeling the want 
of such a manual very strongly, he induced Mr. Richard 
Eden, the publisher of the first collection of voyages 
and travels, to undertake a translation of the Spanish 
work of Martin Cortes. It appeared in 1561, and there 
were ten fresh additions between that date and 16 15* 
The work of Guevara was published in a translated 
form by Edward Hetlowes in 1578* Medina was also 
translated into English by John Frampton in 1581, but 
it never attained the same popularity as Edeu's edition 
of Cortes. 

Bourne's Regiment of the Sea,*' published in 157 j, 
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was the first original work on navigation by an English- 
man, but even it was merely designed as a supplement 

to Cortes. There was a considerable demand for it, and 
an enlarged edition was brought out by Dr. Thomas 
Hood in 1596, with new tables of the sun's declination. 
A special interest attaches to the work of Bourne, be- 
cause it is the first in which the existing method of 
measuring the run of a ship is fully described. It has 
scarcely been improved since. A " log- ship*' is thrown 
overboard in such a way that it remains in the water 
where it falls, while the line attached to it* is allowed to 
run out during a fixed interval, timed either by counting 
or by a minute-giass. Then the number of knots marked 
on the line that have run out is to the time interval 
shown by the glass as the number of miles equivalent 
to the knots is to an hour. After the publication of 
Bourne's "Begiment" the practice of heaving the log 
is mentioned' in narratives of voyages, especially by 
Luke Fox in his voyage to Hudson's Bay.^ 

As the interest in maritime adventure increased in 
England, and voyages became more numerous, the de- 
mand for navigation books and instruments became 
greater. The attention of many of the ablest men in 
both Universities was turned to the subject. Dr. Dee 
contributed several useful treatises from his richly-stored 
brain ; John Blagrave and Thomas Hood made improve- 
ments in the astrolabe and cross-staff, and Thomas 
Blundeville wrote his "Exercises" in 1594, which was 
very popular, and went through several editions. The 
science of terrestrial magnetism was much advanced in 

* Bourne in his ** Inventions or Devices'* (iST^), No. 21, tella 
118 that the deviser oi the log and Ime was Humphrey Cole of the 
IGnt in tiks Tow«r, 
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England during the same period. The sultjcct of com- 
pass variation was Hvbt treated of in the " Discourse of 
the Magnet and Loadstone/' by William Borough in 
J58I1 and it was more closely investigated bj Kobert 
Korman, In a work called the ** New Attractive^" Nor* 
man desciibed his discovery of the dip of the needle and 
his invention of the dipping-needle. A few years after- 
waiila the series of observations for the variation of the 
compass at London was commenced, which has been con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to the present day. But the 
greatest advapce was made by Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, 
who, in his work published in 1600, propounded the 
theory that the earth itself was a magnet. 

The learned cosmographers who had acquired prac- 
tical experience by making sea-voyages did most valu- 
able services to nautical science in England as else- 
where, and it is to one of these that we owe the com- 
plete utilisation of charts on !M creator's projection. 
£dwArd Wright was a native of Garveston, a village in 
Norfolk, and was born in 1560, being nine years of age 
when Mercator published his chart in 1569. He waa 
entered of Gonville and Cains College at Cambridge, 
and before many years he became well knowji as a 
profound mathematician. He accompanied the Earl of 
Cumberland in his expedition to the Azores in 1590, 
and we have already seen how he met John Davis at 
Horta, in the island of FayaU Wright then acquired 
that practical knowledge of navigatioB which completed 
his education. He applied the test of practice to his 
theories, and saw for himself of what sailors were most in 
need. From that time ho gave much attention to the 
improvement of the charts then in use. He tells us 
how the chart of Mercator suggested the means. By 
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reason, he wrote, "of that map of Mercator, I liifet 
thought of correcting so many and fifrave errora and 
absurdities in common use on charts, by increasing 
distances of parallels from the equinoctial to the pole. 
But the waff haw it should Ite dom^ I learnt neither of 
Mercator nor qfany <m elae" 

After his return from the voyage to the Azores, 
Wright resided at Cambridge as Fellow of his College^ 
and it was there, in 1594, that he discovered the^ 
method oi dividing the meridian, in the very year of 
Mercator's death. He sent his discovery to liis friend 
Thomas Blundeville, with a table of meridional parts, a 
specimen of a chart correctly divided, and an explana- 
tion of the principle. All this was published in the 
same year in Blundeville'a ''Exerdses." Wright did 
not publish his own ti'eatisei entitled '^The Correction of 
Certain Errors in Kavigation," until five years after* 
warda He then showed the principle of the division 
of meridians, the manner of constructing a table of 
mtiidional parts, and its uses in navigation. So that 
it is to Wright, the practical navigator, and not to 
liercator, the theoretical student, that the honour is 
due of being the first to demonstrate the true principle^ 
Upon which sasrobarte should be constructed, by means 
of tables of meridional parts. Before Wright's publica- 
tion of the tables Mercator^s projection was practically- 
useless. Almost immediately after Wright's publication 
the charts on Mercator's projection came into general 
use; Uondius having produced his new chart of the 
world, at Amsterdam, by the use of Wright's tables, in 
1595. Mercator was the inventor. Wright completed 
the invention, and made it'practieaUy useful 

Wiigjikt was not the only learned univenuty profsMor 
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who combined practical knowledge of life at sea with 
theoretical studj. Bobert Hue.s of Hereford^ who was 
bom in the same year as John Davis, was an Oxford 
graduatei He was the friend of Sir Walter Bakigh 
and his executor. He acoompanted GaTendleh in his 
second royage^ and had also been on the coast of North 
America. Hues and Bavis must often have met at 
port Desire and in the Straits of Magellan, and have 
excbaiic:rM.l i leas. I>avis would fi^joy conversations 
with one who was deeply versed in the history of 
astronomical science^ while Hues would benefit from 
the great practical experience of the Arctic navigator. 
The results of the learning and ripe knowledge of Haes 
were given to the world in his "Tractatns de Globis 
et eorum XJsu," which was published in 1594. While 
reviewing all the know ledjc^o of the ancient Greeks and 
Arabians, he explained the uses of the globe, and pro- 
pounded various problems in navigation, including that 
famous one afterwards proposed by Halley. The 
'^Tractatus" was much read^ and was translated into 
English and Dutch. It included a yaluable chapter on 
the use of rhumbs by Thomas Heriot, another learned 
scholar who had practiciil experience as a navigator. 
Heriot accompanied Sir Richard Orenville in his 
voyage to Virginia, and wrote the "Brief and True 
Beport of that New Found Land/' He was the 
mathematical instractor of Baleigh| the correspondent 
of Kepler, and the author of a great work on algebra. 
Hnes died at Oxford in 1632, at a good old age. But 
Heriot was a martyr to science. His death, in 1621, 
was due to a dreadful ulcer on his lip, caused by a 
habit of holding instruments with verdigris on thorn 
in his mouth. Wright^ Hues, and Heriot were all 
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examples of men wboso most useful work in advancing 
nautical science was due to their having added experi- 
ence derived from sea-voyages to the knowledge acquired 
in their studies. John Davis, on the other hand, was a 
man who added knowledge derived from students and 
books as opportunity offered to profound and extensive 
experience as a seaman. 



CHAPTER IX, 
AUTHORSHIP. 

John Davis wrote bis work on navigation at Sandridf^e, 
and dated the dedication to Lord Howard of Effinf^'ham 
on the 2oth of August 1594. It is entitled, *' The Seap 
man's Secrets, divided into Two Parts, wherein is taught 
the Three Kinds of Sailing, Horisontal, Pbradozaly and 
gailing on a Great Circle ; with many other most neoes- 
aavy Bules and Instruments not heretofore set forth by 

any." It was printed by Thcnnas Bawaon, dwelling near 
the Three Cranes in the Vinetree." 

The object of Davis was to furinsli his brother sailors 
■with liints and siiggesti( 11s derived from his own long 
experience, rather than to write a regular treatise on 
navigation* He described bis book as a brief aoeount 
of such practices as, in my several voyagesi I have from 
experience collected." His dedication to bis old admiral 
recalled the glorious days when the Spanish Armada was 
repulsed, and be touchingly referred to the false accusa- 
tion of treachery which had been made by Cavendish, 
but which his whole conduct refuted. He then makes 
some remarks on the importanoe of the art of navigation. 
*<It isi" be says, "the means whereby oonntries are 
discovered, and oommnnity drawn between nation and 
nation* By navigatioiQ eommonwealsy thxou|^ mutual 
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trade, are not only sustained hut migbtilj enriclied ; ** 
and he therefore claims that the painful seaman ought 
to be held in great eateenii by whose hard adventures 
such eiKellent benefits are achieved ; for hy his exceed* 
ing great hazards the form of the earth, the quantities 
of countries, the diversity of nations, the natures of 
climates, couiitries, and people, are made known to us." 
lie takes Spain as an example, pointing out that the 
greatness of that natioa is caused by the paiuful in- 
dustry of the Spaniai*ds in na\ i oration/' 

The momentous character of the subject maJces it the 
duty of every man who has a knowledge of it to impart 
that knowledge to the best of his abilities, among whom, 
as the most unmeet of all, jet wishing all good to the 
painful traveller, T have published this short treatise, 
naming it the * Seaman's Secrets,* because by certain 
questions demanded and answered I have not omitted 
anything that appertaineth to the secret of navigation, 
whereby il there may grow any increase of knowledge 
or ease in practice, it is the thing which I chiefly desire." 
Ihe work was intended for sailors. It was a book of 
wrinkles. Omitting '^cunning conclusions" and pro- 
blems only suited for scholars to study on shore, it 
dwelt exclufiivelv on "those thing's that are needfully 
required in a sufficipnt seaman," He thus explained 
his intention to the Lord Admiral, but, in addressing 
his own brethren of the sea, he appealed with confidence 
to their sympathy. ''I distrust not but all honest* 
minded seamen and pilots of reputation will gratefully' 
accept this book — only in regard of my friendly good- 
will towards them, for it is not only in respect of my 
pains, but of iny lovo thuL I would receivti favourublo 
courtesy." 
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Davis di\ iJts the art of navigation into three parts. 
Horizontal navigation is tbo same as what is now called 
plane Bailing, or problems which require the use of 
plane trigonometry only. By paradoxal sailing Davis 
means sailing on the spiral a ship would describe if she 
continued sailing round the world on any course except 
east and west^ north and south. He defines it also as 
the gathering together of many courses into one, or 
what is now called working a traverse." A " traverse 
table " is now used to obviate the necessity for computa- 
tion which existed in the time of Davis. The third part 
is great circle navigationi'' which Davis defines as 
the one shortest way between place and place, tlie ship 
keeping on the great circle which passes throng the 
place of departure and the place of destination. 

Having defined the three kinds of navigation, Davis 
proceeds to describe the instruments which^ in his time, 
were necessary for the execution of this excellent skill.'' 
These weie a sea-compass, a cross-staff and astrolabe 
for measuring the altitudes of heavenly bodies* an 
azimuth compass, a charts and a paradoxal compass. 
This last instrument was probably designed to show 
how the line of the course cuts the several meridians, 
these meridians being drawn upon their proper inclina- 
tion. 

After explaining the use of these neceasary instru- 
ments, the author treats of the moon's motion and of 
the tides* describing an instrument which he invented, 
called a ^* horizontal tide-table," for finding the time 

of high and low water. The diagrram referred to in thu 
text is not to be found in tho copy of the " Seaman's 
Secrets at the British Museum ^ but it is fully ex- 
plained, with several examples^ and appears to have 
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been a useful contriTanoe for aBsisimg a navigator to 
ascertain the tides at various places. 

The rules for ascertaining the latitude are then given. 

Old writers almost invariably speak of the latitude as 
the pole's altitude, or the height of the pole. Davis 
hegins by demonstrating the simple problem that the 
height of the pole above the horizon is equal to the lati- 
tude» and he then explains the methods of finding the 
latitude by observing the meridian altitude d the sun 
or of a fixed star. He describes the cross^staff, and the 
way to observe with it, and gives some necessary hints 
respecting corrections for declination, derived from his 
experience both in the Northern Seas and in Magellan's 
Straits. Davis used the Ephemeris'' of Stadias in pre- 
paring tables of the sun's declination, a work which was 
in general use in this country. Johannes Stadius was 
professor of mathematics at Paris, and afterwards at 
Louvain. He published his first almanac at Cologne in 

1545- 

The sections devoted by Davis to the sea-chart and 
its uses are very complete. lie clearly explains the 
errors of the plane chart then in use^ and shows that 
it is almost worthless for a long voyage ; although for 
short coursesi and for plans of coast-lines and anchor- 
agesy it is " to very good purpose for the pilot's use.*' 
Davis lays down three rules which ought to be observed 
with special care by a good pilot. The iii-st is to obtain 
a reliable observation for latitude, the second to ascer- 
tain the variation of his compass, and the third to note 
down the rate the ship is going every hour. The 
method of finding what a ship is going by the log and 
line, which was explained by Bourne in 1573, appeara 
to have been in such general use in Davis's time that ho 
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did not think it necessaiy to refer to it. He, tiowever, 

makes a number of practical surr£restions, confessing at 
tbe Fnme time that "these things are better learnt by 
practice than taught by pen," and he concludes this 
section of his subject with an admirable passage :— " It 
Is not pooihle that any man can be a good and suffi- 
eient pilot or skilful seaman bat by painful and diligent 
practice, with the assistance of art» whereby the famous 
pilot may be esteemed worthy of his profession, as a 
member meete for the common weal " Captain Bed- 
ford, in his "Bailor's Pocket- Book," inipiesseJ the same 
truth on his readers, nearly three centuiies after Davis 
had written. ''The mastery of the ocean cannot be 
learnt upon the shore, and can only be acquired by 
incessant practice on shipboard, and at sea*" Davis 
illustrated his section on charts with a special chart 
of the British Channel, usually called "the Sleeve" in 
those days. It contained soundings as well as tbe out- 
lines of the coast, and was drawn partly from his own 
surveys, and partly from the work of other reliable 
pilot& He justly valued this carefully prepared chart, 
for it had never failed to give him the true position of 
his ship when he had got what he calls ** the altitude 
and depth," in other words, the latitude and soundings. 
** llierefore," be says, have it not in light reo^ard, for 
it will fjive you great evidence, and is woi-thy to bo kept 
as a special jewel for the seaman's use, be he never 
80 expert*' Unfortunately Davis's chart of the British 
Channel is neither in the copy of the "Seaman's Secrets*' 
at the British Museum nor in that in the Pepys library 
at Cambridge. 

Davis concludes his first book by giving the form 
in which a log should be kept, adding a page from the 
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log of the Desire in March 1593. The first column 
gives the date, the meond the observed latitude, the 
third the courses, the fourth the distances run, the 
fifth the wind, and the sixth the variation of the 
compass. 

Tlie second book of the " Seaman's Secrets " is devoted 
to a description of the globe, its uses, and the solution 
of numerous problems by its means. Davis thought 
most highly of the globe as an instrument for use in 
navigation. The use of the globe is of so great ease, 
certainty, and plea^ire as that the commendations 
thereof cannot sufficiently be expressed; for of all in- 
struments it is the most rare and excellent." Consider- 
ing the errois of a plane chart, it is no wonder that a 
careful and scientific seamnn, h'ke Davis, should turn 
to the globe for the solution of his problems. Un- 
acquainted with the tables by which Wr ii^lit was about 
to utilise Mercator's projection, Davis had given much 
thought to some means of improving the sea-chart then 
in use. He announced his intention of publishing what 
he called a paradoxal chart,** serving the purpose of a 
globe. It was piobMbly a scheme for representing the 
globe on a flat surface with due regard to the conver- 
gence of the meridians. But the publication of Wright 
was on the eve of hringing Mercator^s projection into 
general use. 

At the dose of his little volume^ Davis gives an 
Indication that he had discovered a method of solving 
problems in navigation by arithmetical calculation. He 
speaks of "that sweet skill of sailing wiiich may well 
be called navigation arithmetical, because it wholly 
consisteth of calculations compi'ehended within the 
limits of numbers. For there can be nothing that by 
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this heavenly harmony of numbers shall not be most 
copioiuly manifested, U> the seaman's admiration and 
great oontenti the orderly practice whereof, to the best 
of my poor capacity, I purpose to make known/' He 
never found an opportunity of fulfilliug this promise, 
but he had evideutiy made mmQ discovery of a means of 




handling figures analogous to that which Napier gavie 
to the world a few years later. It was reserved for 
Henry Briggs to improve upon the discovery of Napier, 

and to briiig lugaritiims into general use, by the pub- 
lication of his "Arithmetica Tx)garithmica " in 1624. ^ 
^avis was probably on the verge of a similar discovery. 
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This remarkable man was an enthusiast. His pat- 
riotism, and his love for his noble profession led him to 
concentrate all the energies of his mind on the means 
of improving the art of navigation and facilitating the 
work of Beameii. ** It was not in respect of his pains. 
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but of his love," that he desired to be judged. Not 
only did he promote the safety of British ships by his 
surveys and charts, and assist their navigation by the 
publication of his secrets; he also invented a great 
improvement in the instruments for observing for 
latitndei The ** bedc^staff " or Davis quadrant was 
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the offspring of bki brain, and wmB perfeded at. aboui 
this timo. It oonsUted of two oonoeatrie am of box 
wood, Q, and E, D, and of tbvee vanes, A, B, and 0, 

with the necessary frame, the arc of one radius bein^ 
60', and of the other 30*. A vane was set on each arc, 
that on the longer ai*c, C, being called the sight vane, 
and on the shorter, B, the shade-vane. At the end of 
the long radius was the horiaon-vane, A« The shade- 
Taae upon the aio of 60* was set an even d^ree with 
some ktitade less by to* or 15* than the complement of 
the sun's altitude was judged to be. The observer then 
turned liis back to the sun and looked through the aight- 
vj^ne on the longer arc, mising or lowering the in- 
strument until the shadow of the upper edge of the 
shade- vane fell on the upper edge of the slit in the 
horizon-vane. Then, if he oould see the horizon through 
the slit, the observation was exact and the vanes were 
rightly adjusted. If the sea or skj, and not the 
horizon, appeared, the sight-vane was moved upwards 
or downwards until the horizon was 011. The degrees 
and minutes cut by the edge of the sight- vane, added to 
the degrees cut by the edge of the shade-vane, were 
equal to the complement of the latitude or senith dis- 
tance. 

This instmment was a great improvement on the 
cross-staff, and came into general use^ It was improved 

by Flamsteed, and was the forerunner of the discovery 
of the plan of taking angles by reflection. Davis's 
quadrant was the received instrument until Hadley's 
Inflecting quadrant superseded it in 1731. 

It is to be regretted that the charts constructed by 
Davis have been lost, induding those of his Arotio dia- 
oovsries, of the Seilly Islands, of the. British Ohannsl, 
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and o! the Straits of Magellan* Bat his laboiivs were 
not in vain, for his work was embodied in subsequent 
maps, and was useful alike to bis own generation and 

to posterity. For inslance, the Northern discoveries 
of Davis are given on that famous globe " which Mr 
Sanderson, to his very great charge, hath published, for 
the which be deserveth great favour and commenda- 
tions." The expenses of constructing this globe were 
defrayed by Mr. Sanderson, the old patron of Davis, and 
the construction of the two globes was intrusted to 
Emery Molyneux, an able mathematician and drafts- 
man. The celestial and terrestrial globes are two feet 
in diameter, beautifully executed and well mounted. 
They were completed in 1592, but received additions 
up to 1603. The terrestrial globe not only shows the 
discoveries of Davis, but the tracks of Drake and 
Gavendish round the world, and the later northern 
discoveriee of Barents. The Molyneux globes were the 
£rst ever constructed in this conntry, and they are still 
preserved in the library of the Middle Teuiple. Such 
was the importance attached to them, that they formed 
the subject of special treatises by Hues and Hood, and 
were elaborately described by Blundeville^ It is 
evident that Davis assisted in their preparation, for 
there are several names on the northern coasts which 
he explored, that do not occur elsewhere; and it is 
probable that the employment of Molyneux by Mr. 
Sanderson was due to the recommendation of the Arctic 
navif^ator. The globe of Molyneux has preserved the 
northern labours of Davis, although his original work is 
lost ; and the other charts which gave the results of his 
varied labours served a useful purpose during many 
years, and until they were superseded by later surveys 
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Dho *'Kdw Map of the world on Mereator^s projection, 
which was intended to illustrate Haklujt's great work, 

but wliich was not published until 1599, also contains 
the discoveries of Da%'is, It is attributed to Wright, 
but there is evidence that Davis assisted in its con- 
struction. Both the Molyneuz globe and the " New 
Map" of 1599 have the Furious Over/all'' at the 
entrance of Hudson's Strait. 

It was in these years of sorrowful retirement, when 
he turned to study and literary labour for some 
alleviation to his grief, that Davis probably achieved 
bis most permanently useful work for mankind. His 
charts proved invaluable guides to British pilots for a 
long comae of jcazfl, his treatise on navigation was 
equally aervioeabley and his back-staff" facilitated 
observational increased their aoenraoy, and was the 
direct forerunner of reflecting quadrants and of the 
feextaatii of the present day. Columbus, Behaim, and 
Enciso, Hues, Wrifj^ht, and Ileriot have been referred 
to as examples of men who advanced the science of 
navigation through a combination of practical expe- 
rience at sea with the theoretical knowledge of the 
atudentb But Davis is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of the importance of such combination. His 
discoveries would not have been made, his hydrogra- 
pbical work would not have been executed, his hints 
and suggestions for improvements in navigation would 
not have had the same value, if he had not combined 
scientific knowledge acquired by deep study^ with un* 
rivalled experience as a practical seaman. Above all, 
he possessed and cultivated the power of hard work, and 
he was inspired by the patriotic desire to perform useful 
service to his country. "What made John Davis so 
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famous for navigation but his learnino!', which was con- 
. firmed by experience," wrote Sir William Monson in 
one of hia "Naval Trart<^." 

The dveem of Davis's life was the discovery of the 
North-Weet Passage, for the increase of the wealth and 
pi ospt^rity of his ootmtry. For this he undertook threi^ 
dangerous voyages to the Arctic Bf^gions ; for this he 
risked life and fortune in the Straits of Magellan; and 
now, in his retirement, he took up his pen to make a 
final effort, with the. hope of arousing in the Government 
and the country a sense of the importance of achieving 
this great undertaking. Sir Francis Walsingham, the 
powerful and enlightened patron of Arctic discoveiy^ 
had died on the 6th of April 1590. But sureljsome 
of his patriotic spirit must linger with his colleagues. 
In the hope that zeal for exploration was not quite dead 
at the Council Board, but only sleejuiifr, Davis addressed 
an appeal to the Lords of Her Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy Council on the 27 th Qf May 1595, ^ 
years after his departure on his first Arctic voyage. 

The appeal is entitled "The Worlde's Hydrographical 
Description, wherein is proved, not onely by aucthoritie 
of Writers, but also by late experience of Travellers and 
reasons of substantial probabilitie, that the World in 
all his zones, climates, and places is habitable, and the 
sea likewise universally navigable without any natural 
annoyance to hinder the same ; whereby appeares that 
from England there is a short and speedie passage to 
India by northerly navigation ; to the renown, honour, 
and benefit of Her Majesty's State and Commonalty." 
It was published by " J. Davis of Sandridge by Dart- 
Diouih, in the county of I )evon. Gentleman," and printed 
at London by ** Thomas Dawson, dwelling at the Three 
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Cranes in the VinetreOi and are there to be sold" in 

Davis opens his argument by stating the objectiont 
of adverse critics. It was urged that America and 
Asia were joined, so as to mnke a passage impossible, 

as was shown by tlie fact that tlio pnss.'ir^e had been 
ofton attempted and never nchieved. Another objection 
was, that even if the continents were not Joined, the 
cold is so extreme that no mortal creature can endui*e 
it. The quantities of ice carried down to Newfound- 
land, by which fishermen are so noisomely pestered," 
proves that the sea to the northward is oongealed into 
one mass of ice. " When in these temperate parts of 
the world the shod of that frozen sea breedeth such 
noisome pester as the poor fishermen do continually 
sustain, what hope remains in 60"* to 80** } " JFinally, it 
was argued that no ordinary sea-chart can describe 
those regions, either in the parts geographical or hydros 
graphical, where the meridians do so speedily gather 
themselves to^^ether, and where quick and uncertain 
variation of the compass may greatly hinder or over- 
throw the attempt. 

The replies, as is natural, are set forth much more 
fully than the objections. The connection of Asia and 
America is disproved both by the evidence of ancient 
writers and modem explorers, America must needs 
be an island, seeing that we know Europe, Asia, and 
Africa to be an island, on the authority of Homer, 
Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Higinus, and Solinus. But 
we need not rely on any early authorities, seeing that 
wo have the evidence of later discoveries. From the 
Korth Cape to the Cape of Good Hope the navigation 
is ooutinaons, the nearest part of the American conti* 
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acat hnng 500 leagoM dirtaai. On tha other hand, 
from the North C^pe to Noyaja Zemlja iheio is 
pasaaUo Bai1in|f, and the north parts of Tartazy to 
the Cape Tabin of Pliny fti?e Icnown to he bounded 

by the Scytbiau Sea. It apparent, therefore, that 
America must be far removed from the Old World. In 
like manner, the south side, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, bj Sofala, Mozambique^ Arabia, India, Malacca, 
and duDA to Cape Tabin, the eoasts are all bounded by 
a great ocean. IVom California to the Philippines the 
distaaee is 2100 leagues, so that it is clearly manifest 
that Europe, Asia, and Aiiiea fom an island far distant 
from America. 

These premises, as Davis next proceeded to show, had 
been establiishe l by the attempts of explorers. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, Stephen Borough, and Anthony Jen- 
It in son made Tcyages to the north-east which proved 
that the north parts of Europe were not joined to any 
other eontiaent. The voyages of the Portnguese and 
Bpai^rds ifeow that America is far from India and the 
other sonthem coasts of Asia. It ia true that the 
Spaniards take pains to conceal their knowledge, but 
they trade from Mexico to China and Japan, and they 
have information that the east coast of Asia lies due 
north and south as high as Cape Tnbin, where the 
Scythian Sea and the main ooean of China are eon- 
}ojiied« 

Davis then tarns with pride to the achievements of 
his own countrjrmen* '^John Hawkins,'* he says, 
was the first to attempt a voyage to the West Indies, 

for before ho lujule the attempt it was a matter doubtful, 
and reported the extreniest limit of danger, to sail upon 
those coasts. So that it was generally in dread among 
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1X8, sacil is tlia slownees of our naium, for fho moet part 
ot us rather joy at home like epienres, to sit and earp 
at other men's hazard, ourm^Ives not daring to give 
any attempt. How then may Sir J(Ain Hawkins be 
esteemed, who being a man of good nccount in his 
country, of wealth and great employment, did notwith- 
standing, for the good of his country to procure trade^ 
give that notable and resolute attempt Whose steps 
many handreds following since, have made themselves 
men of good esteem, and fit for the service of Her 
sacred Majesty. . . . llien succeeded Sir Francis 
Drake in his famous and ever- renowned voyage round 
the world, wlio passed the dangers of the Straits of 
Magellan, coasted all iha west coast of America to 48* 
K., and found that the Moluccas were 200 leagues from 
the American continent'^ 

Davis then turns to the evidence derivable from his 
own Aietie voyages. There resteth only the north 
parts of America, upon which coast myself have had 
most experieiiCQ of any in our age ; for thrice T was 
that way employed, for the discovery of this notable 
passage. But when his Honour (Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham) died, the voyage was friendless, and men's minds 
alienated from adventuring therein." He proceeds to 
describe the results of his three Arctic voyages, and 
concludes his review with the eacpressioa of a decided 
opinion that the passage was to be foimd northwards 
from Hope Sanderson. " But," he adds, "by reason of 
the Spanish fleet and unfortunate time of Mr. Secre- 
tary's death, the voyage was omitted and never sithins 
attempted." The interesting digression in which Davis 
explains the objects and results of his own voyages was 
4pade to stay the cavils of those who.might say, " Why 
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hath not Davis discovered the passage, being thrioe that 
ways employed ? *' 

Having established the fact of the insularity of 
America, and of the consequent existence of a North- 
West Passage, Davis proceeds to deal with the objections 
based on the physical condition of the country. Those 
who sail from the North Gape to St. Nicholas in the 
White Sea, find that the seas are free from the pester 
of ice ; the farther from the shore the clearer from ice. 
He did not deny that he had himself seen in some parts 
of those seas two sorts of ice in great quantity — icebergs 
breaking off from the glader, and flake-ice bordering 
dose on the shore. But he had found navigation free 
from ice up to 73* N., and he maintained that the open 
sea was never frozen over. 

With regard to the intense cold, he appeals to the 
facts that tho people of Lapland and Russia travel in 
mid- winter in sledges over the snow, having the use of 
reindeer to draw them; that in Greenland the country 
is inhabited by people of tractable conditions, and by 
divers kinds of birds and beasts, while in summer there 
are such quantiticB of mosquitos that he and his people 
were stung by them, and unable to have quiet while 
they were on shore ; and that Iceland is also inhabited. 

He puts forwani the opinion that the pole is the 
place of greatest dignity on this earth, by reason of the 
long presence of the sun, and a place most worthy to 
be discovered. The author of the " Seaman's Secrets " 
easily disposes of the objection baaed on want of 
astronomical knowledge on the part of his brother 
sailors, and he enumerates some of the advantages to 
be derived from polar exploration. 

Davis tells the Lords of the Council that he is aiwa^ s 
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ready *' with his person and his poor ability " to under- 
take the semce whensoever he may be called upon, and 
he oondudee with an eloqnent and enthnsiastio appeal 
in favour of his project. All the premises considered, 
there remaineth no more doubting but that there is a 
passage by the north-west, of God for us alone ordained 
to our infinite happiness, and for the glory of Her 
Majesty. Then will her stately seat of London be the 
storehouse of Europe, the nurse of the world, and the re- 
nown of nations ; and all this by reason of the excellent 
commodity of her position, the mightiness of her trade 
h»y force of shipping thereby arising, and most abundant 
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access luid intercourse from all tlie kingdoms of the 
world. I'iien shall the idle hand be scorned, and plenty 
by industry in all this land shall be proclaimed. There- 
fore the passage proved and the benefits to all most 
apparent, let us no longer neglect our happiness, but 
like Christians, with willing and voluntary spirits, labour 
without fainting for this so excellent a benefitb" 

For a time the gallant sailor entertained a hope that 
his stirring appeal \s ould not be without effect upon the 
minds of the Lords of the Council. He thoiitirht that 
his clarion blast would revive the spirit of enterprise, 
Aod rouse men from their lethargy* Once more he 
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fancied bimself sailing out of that lovely baibour of 
Dartmouth, and steering towards his beloved polar seas 
wiUi the cry of " Northward ho ! " Ooee more his pulse 
beat high with enthunasm, and all the hopes of his 
youth were renewed. But the time slipped past, and 
no favourable reply arrived Slowly and nnwillingly 
Iio told liimself that the prize was not for Lim. He 
had worked hard, he liad noblv borne the heat and 
burden of the day. But the fruition was for other 
men, for later generations. Yet there was work for 
him to do elsewhere. He conld no longer remain idle, 
and before the year 1595 was ended it would appear 
that John Davis was again at sea. 

During the following two years there is nothing from 
the great seaman's own hand, and only faint though 
tolerably certain indications of tlie t^ervices on which 
he was employed. He received command of a ship 
belonging to Mr. Honeyman, a merchant of London, 
who traded with Bochelle and the south of France^ and 
often supplied Mr. Secretary Cecil with valuable infor- 
mation. Davis's vessel was captured by some French 
ships of the League sent out of the ports of Brittany 
by tlie Due de Mercoeur ; but they only took the cargo, 
allowing the ship and crew to go free. On his return 
from this unlucky venture, be found the English ports 
busy with preparation ; for the Queen had resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy's territory and to attack 
the important city of Oadi& 

Davis had many old friends in the fleet destined for 
the iservice of delivering a crushing I>iow to Spanish 
commerce. His old admiral of the Armada days 
commanded the fleet in the same stout ship, the Ark 
Moyalf and be naturally took with him his nephew. Lord f 
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Thomas Howajrd, in the Mere^Hcnour^ and his son-in-law, 
BirBobert Southwell, in the LUm; while the gallant Sir 
Ames Preston, who had served with Davis in the Ajtores 
under the Earl of Cumberland, wais iiag-captain. The 
chivalrous yoimnf Earl of Kssex commanded the lan<l 
forces, with Sir Jfrancis Yere as his marshal and chief 
adviser. Essex was on board the BspuJue^ with Sir 
William Monson as his oaptain, and Yere was in the 
Baiiibaw. Sir Walter Baleigh was rear-admiral in the 
WoTspite, and for him were all the naval glories ot the 
campaign ; while Essex and Yere shared the credit 
of capturing Cadiz \uth the land forces. Leaving 
Plymouth on the ist of June 1596, the operations of 
this well-planned and successful expedition were com- 
pleted hj the 5 th of July, and the fleet returned on the 
8th of Augusts In the following year the expedition to 
the Azores was dispatched, under the command of the 
Earl of Essex, which is known in history as the "Island 
Yoyage." This time Essex was again on board the 
JftejiuUe^ with Middleton as his tiag-captain, the same 
officer who had cruised with Davis in 1590, and who 
had brought the news of the approach of tho Spanish 
fleet to the heroic Grenville in 1591. Baleigh again 
commanded the Warspite, Sir Ames Preston was with 
Lord Moantjoy in the Deflance, Yere was in tho 
Mar^ Rose, with Winter, the companion of Drake and 
discoverer of Winter's bark in Magellan's Straits, as his 
captain. Monson commanded a ship of his own, the 
liainhow. The Moon was commanded by Sir Edward 
Miehelborne, a brave seaman, whose name is connected 
with the last days of John Davis. Sailing from Ply- 
mouth in August X597, this expedition cruised among 

X 
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the AaonM, for iriiieh isianda Davis was aa exseUant 
pilot, and xetornad in Novambar, 

It is oertaiA that Davis servad midar Essaz in ona or 

Koth of these expeditions ; for in a letter to the Earl 
V. l it ten after his return from India, he Rays that he 
orth'red his men "after that excellent method which we 
have seen in your Lordship's most honourable actions." 
Collateral evidence is also liiniished bj Bir WiUiam 
Ifonson in his ** Naval Tracts/' who says that h» often 
had convatBations with Davis during these expeditions ; 
and immediately afterwards we find Davis under the 
patronage of tlie Earl of Essex. In all probability he 
was pilot of the llepuU'' at Cadiz and in the Azores, 
The expedition to the Azores returned in November 
^597i «t the very time when the Zeelanders were 
fitting out an expedition for the East Indies The 
voyage of Lancaster had drawn the attention of ISng* 
lish statesmen to the East, and it was considered veiy 
important that further information should be obtained 
respecting the various routes and centres of commerce. 
The Earl of Essex, therefore, suggested to Davis that if 
he could arrange to aoQompany the Dutch expedition to 
India, he would have an opportunity of doing good and 
acceptable service to his Queen and country. Particulars 
vespeeting the equipment of ships destined for India 
by a wealthy mercantile house in Zealand had been 
reported by Sir Francis Yere. 
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CHAFIER X. 
THE DUTCH VOYAGE. 

The quaint little town of Veere is built along the banks 

of a caiml which luns through the island of Walcheren 

in Zecland. At the south entrance of thi£> canal is tbA 

port of Flushings then (in 159S) in the hands of an 

English garriaon under the eommand of Sir Bobert 

Sydney as a cautionary town. Half-w|i,y down the 

canal is Middelburg, the capital of Zeeland, with its 

stately town hall, containing niches with statues of the 

Counts of Holland, and its vast monastery, with hall 

fmd cloisters, converted to secular purposes. Haixi by 

the cloister gate stood the house of Zacharias Jansen, 

who constructed the first telescope in 1608. At the 

north end of the canal was the thriving port of Yeere^ 

famous in English history as the place where our King 

Edward IV. embarked on his triumphal return in 1470. 

Now Veere is a forlorn little town, with grass-grown 

streets, and many houses for sale. But the scene was 

▼ery different in the sixteenth century. The canal, 

opening on the Boom-pot " or " cream- jug," as the sea 

was called between the islands of Walchereu and 

Schouwen, was crowded with shipping. The quay was 

- busy with the working of cranes and windlasses, and 

the carrying to and fro of mei*chandise. The houses. 

1« 
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with their eomnaly carved gables, were inhaUted by 
wealthy merdiante. High above them rose the great 

cluji'cli aiul the handsome town hall, rich in pictures and \ 
val liable plat^ Here is the exquisitely chased silver 
flagon representing the passage of the Rhine by Maxi- 
milian of Burgundy ; and the walls are hm^^ with curious 
representations o£ sea-fights between Hooks and Kabel* 
jaws, which took place in sight of the port of Yeere. 

A rapid and marvellous change had come over the 
face of this island of Walcheren. Only a quarter of a 
century before 1598, when Davis landed on its shores, 
the country was in the hands of a cruel enemy, the 
fields were devastated, and Middelburg was held by a 
Spanish garrison. In 1572 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the 
neighbour and early companion of John Davi% had 
landed with a feeble force of inexperienced recruiiB to 
help the Dutch patriots against the matchless infantry ' 
of Spain. It was a life and death struggle for many 
years, but the right prevailed at last. In 1598 there 
was no longer any danger irom the terrible enemy of 
liberty. He was gone like an evil dream. Peace and 
prosperity reigned in Walcheren. Flushing was 
occupied by friendly allies. Middelbarg waa the busy 
capital of a free State. Yeere was a thriving seaport j 
Not a little of this prosperity was doe to the short- 
sighted bigotry of the Spaniards. Their Inquisition had 
obliged large numbers of the most active and industrious 
citizens of Antwerp and other cities of Flanders to 
take refuge with their free neighbonrs, and these exiles 
gave an additional impulse to the commercial entetpiise ' 
of the Dutdi. 

Balthazar de Moucheron was one of the most illiis-* 

trious of the Antwerp fugitives. He establi^ihed a great 
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oommercial bouse at Middelbarg, whence lie remored to 
Veere in 1597. It is very striking, and proves what 
a stimulating effeet the love of liberty has on a people 
under its influence, that the Butch should have pushed 

forward voyages of discovery and commercial enter- 
prise at the very time that they were grappling with 
Spain in a struggle for bare life. But so it was. 
Moucheron opened a trade with Kussia, and sent his 
brother Melchior to reside on the river Dviiia and 
form a commercial establishment in the White Sea, 
Melchior is said to have been the founder of Archangel. 
The attention of the Dutch merdiants was turned to the 
possibility of opening a direct trade with India and the 
Spice Islands by the reports of Linschoten, and it was 
not long before the great merchant prince of Yeere 
took the lead in those new ventures. 

Jan Huygen van Linschoten was bom at Haarlem in 
^563, but his parents moved to Enkhuizen on the 
Zuyder Zee when he was a chUd, and he was brought 
up there. Of a roving disposition, young linschoten 
joined his brothers, who were engaged in commercial 
pursuits in 8pain, and he went thence to Lisbon, where 
he was allowed to einb;\ik on board a fleet which was 
taking out a new Arcii bishop to Goa in 1583. He 
remained in India for five years, chiefly at Goa, where 
he diligently collected information. On his way home, 
he was at the Azores when Sir Richard Grenville in the 
Beven^ fought the whole Spanish fleet, and his nar- 
rative usefully supplements the report of Sir Walter 
Baldgh. Betuming home in 1592, Linschoten pro- 
ceeded to give his countrymen the valuable results of 
his travels. His "Nautical Directory" appeared in 
1 595, and his Itineraris " in the following year. The 
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mercha&ts of Amsterdam were iDcited by the infor- 
mutixm of Linschoten to attampt voyages to the East 
by two diffamt rontesy eraa before hie books irere 
pablished. An eaqtedition was sent hj the CSape of 
Good Hope in 1594 to make a voyage to the East 
Indies, under the comraaud of Cornelis do Houtman ; 
but it returned witlioiit anv very lucrative result, and 
the Amsterdam merchants were not particularly satis- 
iied with the way in wliicli it had been conducted. In 
the same year the first of three memorable attempts 
was made by the Dutch to discover a route to China end 
the Indies by the north-east. The expedition oonsisted 
of three vessels, the Stmm of Yeere, the Memtry of 
Enkhuysen, with Linschotrn on board as supercargo, 
and another Mercnry of Amst eidam, commauded by 
William Barents, the most iliustrioiis of Dutch Arctic 
navigators. While linschoten examined the ice in the 
Kara Bea» Barenta discovered the whole of the west 
coast of Novaya Zemlya, straggling persistently with 
the ice, constantly observing for latitude and variation, 
and making an accurate survey. The ships returned in 
September, and Linschoten made such an encouraging 
report that the Dutch merchants resolved to send out a 
fleet of several vessels in the ensuing year to achieve 
the North-East Passage. Two vessels were fitted out ia 
Zeeland nnder the auspioes of the house of Moudkeron, 
the Origin and Swan, Enkhuysen famished two ships, 
and Amsterdam sent the ChKyhound under Barents as 
chief pilot. But they were unable to get thruugh the 
ice in the Waigat, and returned unsuccessful. 

The efforts of Barents and of the eminent geographer 
Plancius induced the Amsterdam merchants to make 
•one more attempts Barents sailed in May 1596, di^* 
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tX)vered the north-western coast of Spitzbergen, rounded 
the norifaem extremity of Novaya Zemlya, and passed 
his memorable winter in the haven on the north-eastern 
coast. The ship was abandoned^ and the crew escaped 
in boats, Barents htmRelf dying in the midsfc of his 
discoveries. The survivors reached Amsterdam in No- 
Vember 1597, and the Arctic aitempts of the Dutch camo 
to an end. although in the succeeding century their 
whalers did much to complete the discovery of the 
Spitzbergen coasts. 

Linschoten oontinoed to live at Enkhnysen, in the 
society of accomplished geographers and seamen, chief 
among whom was his neighbour Lucas Jansz Wagenaar, 
< author of the "Mariner's Mirror," the first marine 
atlas ever publiished. Four editions appeared between 
1584 and 1596, and it was translated into English by 
Anthony Ashley in 158S. The fourth edition contains 
a chart of Norway by Barents, and observations on his 
expeditions to the north. While his friend Wagenaar 
was engaged in the preparation of valoabki charts, 
Linschoten supervised the publication of his eastern 
travels, and translated the valuable history of the 
Western Indies by Acosta from Spanish into Dutch. 
Linschoten died at Enkhnysen at the age of forty-eight, 
in 161 1. His '^Itinerario" had been published in Eng- 
lish in 1598. 

It was the viduable and detailed information col- 
lected by linschoten which induced Balthazar de Mou- 
chermi to turn his attention to the East Indies, and on 

the failure of the three attempts of the Dutch under 
Barents to discover a passage by the north-east, he 
resolved to dispatch an expedition by way of the Cape 
of Qood Hopcb He informed the States-Qeneral of hia 
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intention, and requested that his ships might he sap- 
plied with guns and ammunition. Every encourage- 
ment was given to him, and an order was issued that an 
lii iiiameut from the Zeeland arsenal should be furnished 
to his ships. The news of his undertaking" was received 
with interest in Holland and in England. Sir Francis 
Yero, the general in command of the EogU^th troopa in 
the Low Countries, reported the details to the Queen's 
Government. It was prohablj in consequence of this 
report that the Burl of Essex suggested to Davis that 
he should aceomjMiny the expedition. Two ships were 
fitted out at JNliddelburg, De Lvenw (the Lton^ and De 
Lecuwin (the Lii^iesti), the former coninianded by Cor- 
nelius de Houtnian, who had charge of the Amsterdam 
vo3'age to India in 1595, and the latter by his brother^ 
Frederik de Houtman. Cornelius de Houtmsn was 
the BaoB or oommander-in-chief, with Pieter Stockman 
as captain^ and Gitjon Lef ott as treasurer of the Lion* 

In the winter of 1598 John Davis came over to 
Walcheren to offer his services to the merchant-prince 
of Yeere. The friend of Raleigh, of Walsingham, and of 
Essex would have been welcomed bv manv friends. Tlie 
governor of Flushing was a brother-in-law of Walsing- 
ham's daughter; and joung Arthur Randolph, a captain 
in Yere^s army, and son of Walsiingham's intimate friend 
and relative, was married to the daughter of Jacques 
Qellert, the wealthy burgomaster of Flushing. Through 
these friends Davis would have had no difficulty in 
making the acquaintance of the leading merchants of 
Middeiburg and Veere. But their assistance would have 
been superfluous. The fame of John Davis as a dis- 
coverer and as a scientiQc seaman had spread to Holland. 
He needed no introduction when ha presented himself 
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at the house of Balthazar Moucheron at Yeere. The 
offer of his services was readily aooepted, and he was 
appointed chief pilot of the ezpeditioii on hoard the 
Liofk A few other Englishmen joined, including a 
Mr. Hopkins, who was an a(x;eptable messmate to the 
chief pilot, a ronntiyman and friend in the midht of 
jealous and suspicious foreigners. 

The Lion and Liunp^is sailed from Flushing on the 
15th of March 1598. The Lion was 400 tons, with a 
crew of 123 persons, and the Lioness 250 tons, with 100 
souls on board, Houtman had the title of General, 
with a commission from Prince Maurice of Orange, 
but he was usually called the Baas. The two ships 
were at anchor in Tor Bay for more than a fortnight, 
and Davis had the opportunity of paying a last visit to 
his little boys at Sandridge. On the 7th of April the 
wind was at last fair, and the Lim and Lioness made 
sail, sighting Porto Santo on the 20th, Palma on the 
23rd, ahd anchoring at St l^icholas, one of the Cape 
Verds, on the 3otli. 

After watering at St. Nicholas, the long voyage across 
the equator was commenced — a voyage of which Davis 
had already had experience — and the coast of Brazil 
was sighted on the 9th of Jimo ; hut refreshment was 
obtained at the lonely island of Fernando Noronha. Th is 
solitary spot in the South Atlantic had already been 
occupied by the Portuguese. Davis found that it was 
inhabited by twelve negro slaves, who had been left there 
to cultivate Indi;m-corn. They had not been \ ibited by 
a ship for throe years, but were well off, the ishiiid 
abounding in pi>,'s and poultry, goats and cattle. There 
was plenty of iish in the snnounding ocean and mul- 
titudes of sea birds. 
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Leaving Fernando Noronba on the 26U1 of July, the 
two sbips doubled C^pe San Agustin on the Brazilian 
coasts and |)a88ed the Abrolhos rocks in 17** S., and 
forty miles from the coast, about which Davis felt some 

anxiety. In celebration of the event, the Dutch com- 
mander in(lulf:^ed in and permitted disorderly festivities 
of which the honest EngHsh pilot hi^^bly disapproved. 
The Baas chose a master of misrule, who was called the 
"Kaiser/' and passed three days in drunken orgies. 
*^ After dinner the Baas could neither salute his friends 
nor understand the laws of reason, and those that ought 
to have been most respectable were both lawless and 
witless." Having recovered from the effects of their 
drunken bnut, a course was sliaped for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and on the iith of November the Lion 
and Lioness were anchored in Saldanha Bay, the 
modem Table Bay. The Saldanha Bay of modern geo- 
grapherSy on the west coast of Africa, and about fiftj 
miles to the northward of the present Cape Town, Is a 
misnomer. 

The conduct of the Dutch officers and crew was very 

different from anything that Captain Davis had been 
accustomed to on board the ships he had commanded. 
The discipline was lax, and there was a want of order 
and system. Houtman appears to have been an un- 
fortunate selection, and his intemperate habits did not 
conduce to subordination among his men. The Caff res 
at Tshle Bay brought oxen and sheep to exchange for 
old iron. Davis observed the appearance and habits of 
these Caff res with care and attention. He describes 
them as a strong and active race, with olive-black skins 
and curly heads ; speaking a language of most peculiar 
sound*. An idea of the pronunciation could not be con- 
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veved better than in the words of Davis. He sava, 
la speaking they cluck with the tongue like a brood- 
heDi which clucking and the word are pronounced 
together very stronglj.*' He imderstood them to be 
subjects of the King of Monomotapai a region behind 
the seaboard of Mozambique. 

It was not long before misunderstandings arose 
between the insubordinate Dutch seauien and the 
natives. Ilavin^if received some rough usage, tl^e CafTres 
departed, and for tiiree days there were fires biadng on 
the surrounding hills. Thej then came back and began 
bartering their cattle, but they were only watching an 
oppmrtunity for retaliation. They suddenly attacked 
the Europeans, and killed thirteen with their darts at 
close quarters. The Dutchmen fell into a panic, threw 
away their arms, and ran to the shore. Houtman 
prudently remained on board. He sent corslets, mus- 
kets, swords, find pikes to the men on shore, but no 
one to lead them. They remained at their tents with- 
out taking the oiTensive, and were surrounded by the 
Caffres and their oows. We were in muster giants 
with great armed bodies^'* says Davis, ^' but in action 
babes with wren's hearts.'' Then the IiDglish pilot, 
with his mate Hopkins, came forward, and undertook to 
mar.slial them and lead them agaiust the enemy. But 
althouijh some consented, several ran to the pottage-pot, 
Fwearirig it was dinner-time, and at night they all went 
on board. The great mastiff belonging to the Baas 
was left behind. ^ He by no means would come to us, 
for I think he was ashamed of our eompeny." 

The year was coming to a close before the expedition 
xounded the Cbpe^ and on the 3rd of February 1599 the 
two ships anchored in the Bay of St. Augustine, on the 
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sonth-went ronst of Madafjascar. Houtriian hnr^ visited 
this place during hk iirsb voyage^ and had cruelly ill- 
treated the natives. The consequence was that they all 
fled into the interioTi and would have no interamrae 
* with the stimngera. No supplies oould he obtained, and 
after a fortnight the Dutchmen made sail for the Comoro 
Islands, naming tho place "Hungry Bay." In the 
Comoro group they were moro fortunate, and obtained 
fresh provisions at the ibiand of Mayotta, where they 
anchored. All the care of Davis was required for the 
eastern navigation from the SeychelleSk After visiting 
Mayotta and Johuma in the CSomoro group, he navi- 
gated the ships past the Amirante shools to the Mai* 
dives, where they again anchored, and obtained a native 
pilot who took them through the dillicult channel 
between the coral island?. Thence the voyage was con- 
tinued to Sumatra, and on tho 2 ist of June the ships 
were anchored in the Bay of Achen. 

During the whole voyage Davis made hydrographical 
notes with great diligence, observed the appearance^ 
manners, and customs of tlio natives ; and collected in- 
formation respecting the trade of each place, both as 
regards the exports and liio kiud of goods that are 
most ill demand. Wliilo his skill as a pilot and 
navigator was most acceptable to his employers, he was 
acquiring knowledge and experience which would be 
useful to his own country. 

Achen, the most northern kingdom in the island of 
Sumatra, has great historical interest, owing to its 
having been so much frequented by the early Dutch 
and English voyas'ers. The name is properly Acheh j 
and Colonel Yule suggests that we got our form of the 
word from the Arabs. The King of Achen at that time 
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was a nsnrper named AUah-u-dfn Shab, who had mnr- 
deied the former king, Mansur Shah, and Lis family 
ia 1585. He is said to have been originally a fisher- 
man, whose courage and prudence raised him to the 
position of commander o£ the forces, and he eventually 
became King of Achen. He sent his officers on board 
the Lion and Lioness to measure their length and 
breadth, and take the number of men and guns. Two 
men were sent back with them to take presents on 
shore, and they returned with news that there would 
be peace and plenty of trade. In the harbour there 
were three small vessels from Arabia, one from Fiegn, 
and a Portuguese named Bom Alfonso Vicente, who bad 
come from Malacca with four vessels, with the object 
of thwarting the Dutch in their efforts to trada The 
Baas Houtman was, however, received by the King in 
a friendly manner, and presented with a kris of honour. 
He came back with a cargo of pepper in his boat, and 
boasted loudly of his influence with the King. The 
Dutch merchants then landed with their goods, and the 
King proposed that if Houtman would help him In his 
war against Johoxe^ he would give him a lading of 
pepper in return. 

Houtman had shown a foolish jealousy of the English- 
men who were serving in his ship. The native officers 
had reported to the King that there were some men on 
board who appeared to be diHerent from the others. 
The King rightly conjectured that they must be English, 
and asked Houtman if he had any Englishmen on board. 
At first the Baas declared that there were none» bnt on 
being hard pressed, he adiuitted that the cbiof pilot and 
a few others were Englishmen who had been brought up 
in FUmdeis. He would not let Pavis or Hopkins go on 
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shore until th^» Kin^ insisted upon seeing them, and 
then he allowed them to land very reluctantly. On the 
23nd of August Captain Davis had an audienoe with the 
King, who was verj friendly. Davis was robed in a 
dress of honour, and allowed to sit and feast with his 
Majpsty, who made him answer nuijieious questions 
about Kugliiiid and the crrc.it Queen, and about her war 
with the Spaniards. In a second interview Davis rode 
to court on aa elephant, and he was so fortunate as to 
meet a Chinese merchant who spoke Spanish, a language 
known to Davis, from whom he leeeived much valuable 
information respecting the trade of China. This again 
excited the jealousy of fioutman, who ordered Davis to 
return on board. 

Groat preparations were being made for the expedition 
against Johore. Tlio harbour was full of armed pra/ius 
and boats. On the ist of September an officer of rank, 
named Abdalhi, with a secretary, and a party of soldiers 
armed to the teeth, came on board the ship with pro- 
visions and liquor, and made show of friendship. But 
their conduct excited suspicion in the mind of Davis, 
who advised the crew to Idl the tops with stones, secure 
the gratings, aod get their arms ready. Houtman was 
very angry at this interference, and ordered his men to 
desist from their hostile preparations; but they refused 
to obey his orders and remained on the defensive. 

There ^was indeed treachery. The food and liquor 
were drugged, and the intention was to make all the 
Europeans insensible or incapable, and then to seize the 
ships. Abdalla and the secretary had completely de- 
ceived the unfortunate Houtman, who became a helpless 
prisoner without knowing it. They then sent for Davis 
•nd Hopkins, pressed them to partake of their hoa^ 
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talitjy and used all their art io secnre oompliaace. 
Suddenly these treacherous Malays threw off the mask. 
Houtman was quickly murdered ; but Davis, aided by 

Hopkins and tlie Treasurer Lefort, secured tVie approach 
to the po<^p with great presence of mind, an 1 repulsed 
the savage onslaughts of the enemy. It their defence of 
the poop had failed, the ^liip would have been lost, as 
the Malays had secured the cahin and the gun-deck. 
Fieter Stockman, the captain, and several others, jumped 
overboard in despair, but eventually got back again. 

precaution of placing stones in the tops was most 
fortunate, for the Dutch sent volleys among the Malays, 
%\iio were vifjorously attacked in front by iJavis and his 
little band from the poop. The enemy be^^an to give 
ground, and the gallant pilot came down from the poop 
to follow up his sucoesSi As Hopkins jumped down 
after him, he was badly wounded by a Turk who rushed 
out of the cabin, and they both rolled on the deck 
together. Davis turned round quickly and ran the Turk 
through with bis rapier, and Stockman, the skipper, who 
had scrambled on board again, thrust a pike down the 
poor wretch's throat. Meanwhile a similar serene of 
treachery had been enacted on board the Liimt'sa. Ail the 
officers but Frederik lloutman were murdered. The 
JJon then cut her cable, bore down on her consort^ and 
recovered her. The Malays fled, jumping overboard 
and swimming away. The King of Aehen was on 
the beach watching the 6vent> and when he saw that 
his villainous russ had failed, he caused all the Euro- 
peans who were on shore, except eight, to be mur- 
dered. The Dutch loss amounted to sixty -eight men 
killed, inchuiiiig Captain Stockman, and three boats 
destroyed. The two ships made sail the same day. 
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and aiichortd oil the town of Tedir, on tho noi-th coast 
of Sumatra 

Frederik do HoutmnTi^ the captain of the Idonesg, 
although he eaci^ied death, remained a prieoner at Achen 
for two years, during which time he compiled a dic- 
tionary of the Halay langua^^ and took seTeral obeenra- 
tions of Btars in the eonthem hemisphere^ which, with 
liiii dictionary, were published after his return to Hol- 
land. Three sealed letters were on board the Liorif 
marked A, B, and C, which were to be opened in 
the event of Houtman's death. In A, an officer was 
appointed to Booceed who had been killed at Aehen. 
B named a Frenohman, Guy Lefort^ who had been 
treasuier; and he was accordingly aooepted as Baas or 
oommander of the expedition. The letter marked G 
was not opened. 

From Pedir the two ships went to Piilo Lotnm,* in the 
territory of Queda, on the west siJo of the Malacca 
peninsula, where water and fresh provisions were obtained. 
Lefort then resolved to return to Achen, to obtain tidings 
of the men who had been left on shore^ and to rescue 
them if possible. Arriving in Achen Bay on the 12th 
of October, the Lion fired some shots at a galley which 
was sent out to oppose her, but no communication 
appears to have been held with the shore, and a few 
days afterwards Lefort shaped a course to Tennasserim, 
and thence to the Nicobar Islands. Here they obtained 
fruit and vegetables, but they were in great want of 
grain and other provisions necessary for a long voyage. 
From the Nioobars they sailed for Ceylon, and on the 
passage were bo fortunate as to meet a Tessel from 
Negapatam in India, hiden with rice. Trade was 

^ Thxn is prubably a miiipriut. It may be Pulo Butoa. 
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opened) the greater part of the cargo of rice heing sold 
to the Datchmen^ and regularly paid for. But the Zdon 
and Lioness were never able to reach Ceylon, and in 
January 1600 it was resolved to shape a course home- 
wards. 

The two ships doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 
26th of March, and reached the island of St. Helena on 
the 13th of ApriL They got fresh water and fruit, but 
at sunset on the second day of their stay a large Spanish 
caravel arrived, and anchored a musket-shot to wind- 
ward of the Dutchmen. Her guns were dismounted, so 
the Lkm and Lumesskcpt up a steady fire oa iier during 
the first part of the niL'ht without a single shot being 
returned. By midnight the Spaniards had mounted 
some of their guns, and began to use them with effect^ 
hitting the Lion several times and killing two men* 
Lefort then thought it prudent to retreat,, and the two 
ships sailed from St. Helena on the 16th of April, and 
proceeded to Ascension, with many sick men on board. 
But there they were as^ain disappointed, liiiding nothing 
but a fruitless green rock, witliout wood or water. Then 
Davis advised that a course should be shaped for Fernando 
Noronha, the lonely island in Mid-Atlantic, which they 
had visited during the voyage out^ and where they knew 
that fresh provisions eould be obtained. Befreshment 
was thus secured for the sick and enfeebled crew before 
commencing the long voyage northwards, and on the 
29th of July 1600 the second Dutch voyage to tlie East 
Indies w^is concluded^ the two ships arriving safely 
at Middelburg: 

There is no narrative of this voyage in Dutch, and 
the only one esctant is that written by John Davis aa 
an tticlosure to a letter addressed to the Earl of Essex. 

N 
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Davis deseribefl tbe kingdom of Aohen, ita inlmbi- 

tants and commodities, besides narrating tho events 
of tlie voya<je. JIo himself was a heavy loser, for all 
bis I'^uropoun goods wore seized before lie had received 
any merchandise in exchange for them. A vein of 
pleasant humour runs through his narrativey and be 
eveo jokes over bis own losses. I do most grieve over 
tbe losses df poor John Davis," be says, " for I may 
oondude that although India dad not reoeiva me very 
rich, yet she hath sent me away reasonable poor." 

The letter from Davis to the Karl of Essex is dated 
at Middeiburg on the ist of August 1600. The object 
of his voyage is here stated to have been *' the discovery 
of these eastern parts of the world, to the <>orvice of Her 
Majesty and the good of our country." The employ- 
ment of suob a man as Davis was a benefit to both 
countries ; and there is evidence that tbe Dutch mer- 
chants fully appreciated his services. When W, Walker 
translated the Dutch voyage of Jacob Neck in 1601, ho 
sent a covering letter to Sir Thomas Smith, the Governor 
of the East India Company, in which he wrote : — "The 
Dutch had special assistance in their late navigations 
by the means of Master John Davis and other skilful 
pilots of our nation; and in return tbe Dutch do in 
ample manner requite us, acquainting us with their 
voyages, discoveries, and dangers, both outward and 
homeward." 

Davis returned exactly at the right moment. The 
English Enst India Company was fitting out its first 
fleet, and the services of tlie illustrious pilot would be 
needed by his own countrymen. 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE OF THE EAST INDIA 

COMPANY. 

Two importiiiit events at the close of the great 
Queen's life were among the most muiuentous in her 
reign as they affected future history — namely, the 
foundation of the East India Company and her noble 
reply to the Commons on the question of monopolies. 
Several oireumstanoes had conduced to a determination 
on the part of the leading merchants of London to 
undertake commercial voyages to India by \ray of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The court of the Emperor Akbar 
at Agra had been reached hy Ii;ilph Fitch and two 
companions, travelling by land, in 1585; and Fitch, 
af ter« visiting Bengal, returned and wrote an interesting 
narrative^ which was published in Hakluyt's Collection. 
In 1599 Dr. Thome, who had long resided at Seville, 
sent home a full report on the advantages of a trade 
with India; but the most direct information was de- 
rived from Captain James Lancaster. This admirable 
seaman was a native of Basingstoke, and in his early . 
years he had been in Portugal in the capacity of a 
soldier, and afterwards of a merchant. In 159 1 he 
sailed on his first voyage to India as rear-admiral of 
the JSdward Bomvmture^ in a fleet of three ships com* 

19ft 
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xnanded by Captain Raymond, an old servant of Lovd 
Hovvaixl of Effingham, who is nietitiuiud with cora- 
meiidation by John Davis in his preface to the " Sea- 
man's BecretB. ' Raymond's ship was lost with ail 
bands ofT the Cape^ but Lancaster was more forta- 
nat6i. His Tessel was the first eommanded by an 
Englishman to round the Cape and visit the Eastern 
islands, and Lancaster brought back much valuable in- 
foimation, although he lost his ship in the West Indies, 
and went through many ailventures hofoie he reached 
England again in 1594. In tlie following year he com- 
manded a fleet of threi^ ships fitted out by the merchants 
of London, with which he made a successful attack on 
the town of Pernambuco in Brazil. 

From these various sources the merchant-princes of 
London collected information sufficient to justify the 
formation of a company. The life and soul of I'.ngliah 
commercial enterprise at this time was Sir Thomas 
Bmith. This enlightened and liberal merchant in- 
herited an estate called Brooke Place in the Kentish 
parish of Sutton-at-Hone from his father, as well as 
oonsklerable wealth, which he largely iocreased. He 
built a house at Brooke Place, while his town-houses 
in Philpot Lane and in Graoecfauroh Street were the 
centies of hospiuiUty. It was bi.s great nieiit to have 
encouraged maritime enterprise and discovt'ry through- 
out a long lite, not mainly for the sake of gain, but for 
the honour of his country. He was an active member 
. of the Muscovy Company, and may be considered ss the 
chief founder of the East India Company. He strove 
to promote the efficiency and welfare of seamen, and 
engaged Dp. Hood to deliver lectures on navigation at 
hi:» house in Philpot Lane. 
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Under the auspices of Sir Thomas Smith, the xner* 
efaantfl of London subscribed ;^72yOoo with the object 
of establishing a direct trade with the East IndieSi and 
several noblemen joined* in the Tenture. On October 

i6, 1599, the Queen's gracious acceptance of the voy- 
age was announced, and preparations were energetically 
pushed forward all through the autumn. On the 10th 
of December Captain James Lancaster was nominated 
general of the fleets with a commission of martial law 
from the Queen ; and Oaptaia Middleton received the 
appointment of vice-admiral On December 31, 1599, 
the charter of incorporation of the East India Com- 
pany was granted, being a privilege for fifteen ycnrs to 
certain adventurers for the discovery of trade witli the 
East Indies, the list of adventurers being appended. 
It is headed by the name of George Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland^ followed by those of 215 knights, aldermen, 
and merehants. Sir Thomss Smitii was chosen first 
governor of the Company, and there were twenty-fonr 
directors, including James Lancaster and John Middle- 
ton, the leaders of the expedition. 

A ship of 600 tons belonging to the Earl of Cumber- 
land was bought for ;^37oo. Her name was the Malice 
Scourge^ which was altered to that of the Bed Dragm^ 
and she underwent a thorough refit. She was selected 
as the admiral, and Captain Lancaster was on board 
her with a crew of 302 men. Captain Middleton had 
the Hector of 300 tons with 108 men ; the Ascension was 
under William Brand, ;i ship of 260 tons, with 82 men, 
and tbo Susan of 240 tons with 88 men was coniniande l 
by J olm Hey wood. There was also a store-ship of 1 3 tons 
called the Quest, to accompany the fleet with additional 
supplies and enable the ships to fill up on tiie voyage. 
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Besides the Generali which was the title given to 
Lancaster, there was in each ship a master, who was 
responsible for the goods brought on board ; a master's 
mate, who kept the keys of the hatches ; a pilot, who 
navigated the ship from port to port; a purser, a surgeon, 
and a rummafrer, w ho superintend^ the htowage of tho 
hold. Thei*e were also merchants to establish factories 
in the East and to arrange the commercial affairs of the 
Company. Sir Thomas Smith was most careful in iBsU'> 
ing regulations for the health and comfort of the men, 
and he was well seconded by Oaptain Lancaster, who 
was a seaman of great experience, a good organiser and 
administrator, and a commander who sympathised with 
his men while he midntained btrict discipline. The 
ordinary provisions were bread, meal, oatmeal, salt beef, 
pickled beef and pork, peas, beans, salt fish, beer, cider, 
and wine, with smaller allowances of cheese, butter, oil, 
▼inegar, honey, and rice. Great attention was paid to 
the quality of the meat, the beasts being purchased alive 
after inspection, and slaughtered in the Company's yard 
at Blackwall. The ordnance provided for the ships 
consisted of cannon, demi cannon thmwing a ball of 36 
pounds, culvcrins wuh 20-pouDd and demi-culverins with 
1 2-pound balls. There was a large supply of small^ 
arms, and each ship was provided with twelve streamers, 
two flags, and one ensign. Nearly the whole sum sub- 
scribed was expended on the ships, and on the mer- 
chandise to be exchanged for spices and other products 
of the East. 

John Davis returned from his Dutch voyage when 
the preparations for the En^dish expediiion were well 
advanced and all the caj-.tains appointed. But Sir 
Thomas Smith was anxious to secure his valuable ser- 
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vices, and he was nominated chief pilot of the fleet, to 

embark on board tbe Jied Draijon. His remuneration 
was to be according to results, and he received a " bill 
of adventure " upon tbe gains of tbe voyage. He was 
to receive ^500 if tbe voyage yielded two for one^ ;^iooo 
if thi«6 for one, and jQzooo if five for one. The know- 
ledge aoqnired by Bavis while serving with the Dutch 
was a Teiy useful guide to the Directois in selectisg 
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their merchandise for the Eastern markets, and his recent 
navigation of the Indian Ocean enabled him to furnish 
most valuable advice. 

On the I3tb of February 1601 the expedition sailed 
from Woolwich for the Downs, tbe General having been 
sii])pHed with letters from the Queen to the King of 
Acben and other Eastern potentates, and with rich gifts 
for them from the Ck>mpany. The ships were detained 
by westerly winds, and it was Easter Day before they 
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nrrive l in Tor Bay harbour. At length .Davifl was able 
to viait his home, and to arrange about the care of 
his children duiing his long absence. The faithless wife 
appears to have been dead, and a lady named Judith 
Ilavard appears upon the scene, wlio k(>pt bouse at 
Sandridge and attended to the education of the mother- 
less children. A dark shadow now rested upon the once 
hnppy home. Davis was a struggling man, striving to 
retrieve his fortunes. Unequalled as a navigator and 
pilot, with almost eveiy qualification for high command^ 
famous as a discoverer even in his own generation, he 
had not been fortunate. His home was darkened by 
sorrow, and his ventures had been uniformly unlucky 
since his ill-starred engagemont with CaN » n dish. But 
now his appointment as chief pilot of the lirst fleet sent 
forth by the East India Company opened a brighter 
prospect and gave ground for renewed hopa 

On the 2nd of April 1601, the wind being fair, the 
fleet sailed from Tor Bay and commenced that memoF- 
able voyage which was* destined to be the foundation- 
stone of the glorious edifice of British empire in the 
East, After obtaining water at Grand Canary, the 
ships wero sLetued southerly until the region of equatorial 
calms was reached, where they were detained from the 
20th of May to the 1 2th of June. Then there were light 
breezes, generally from the south, and one day a sail was 
seen on the horizon. The Dragon immediately went in 
chase, end captured the stranger by two in the same 
afternoon. She was a Portuguese ship laden with wine, 
oil and grain, and her valuable cargo was a great assist- 
ance to the English. Lancaster divided it equally among 
the four ships. On the 30th of June they crossed the 
equator; and for the third time Davis rounded that 
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Cape San AgnBtin on the Brazilian ooa8t» which has so 
prominent a place in the histoxj of all the early voyages 
to India. All the stores were taken out of the Ovesi 
when the fleet was about 1200 miles south of the line, 

her bulwarks were broken down for fuel, and she was 
turned adrift. It was the 9th of September before the 
weloome refuge of Table Bay was reached, and life- 
saving vegetables and fresh meat oould be procured for 
tiie scurvy-stricken crews. 

This dreadful disease, which was so fatal to sailors who 
undertook long voyages in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, broke out with exceptional virulence among 
the crews of Captain liuncasters fleet, commencing when 
the men were ejcposed for weeks to the burning heat of 
the tropics. 

The Dragon suffered least, for in the other three ships 
nearly all hands were prostrated by scurvy. ' The weak* 
ness of the men was so great that the merchants were 
obliged to take their turns at the helm, and go aloft to 

lay out on the yards and reef the topsails. The Dragon 
anchored In st in Table Bay, and Captain Lancaster sent 
parties of men to the other ships to help them in bring- 
ing-to and getting the boats out. The reason why the 
erew of the Drag<m suffered less was that Lancaster 
had taken the precaution of having a supply of lime- 
juice on board. So long as it lasted, he gave three 
spoonfuls to each man every morning; and to this 
specific, combined with closer attention to cleui illness 
and other requisites for health, the comparative exemp* 
tion of the Dnvpn was due. 

As soon as the ships were at anchor and the boats 
out^ the General went on shore to see about arrange* 
ments for obtaining supplies of fresh provistons, and 
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the Caffres soon made their appearance with their sheep 
and oxen. Davk had heen witness of the oonseqnenoeB 
Tesnlting from the ill-usage of the Caffres by the Datch 
sailors in the previous voyage. He had warned Lancaster 
of what had taken place, and that able commander took 
special precautions to prevent any inisunderstanding with 
the natives. Only a few selected men were allowed to 
come near the market^ and no one else was permitted to 
interfere. Then tents were made out of the sails, and all 
the sick were landed. The disease had carried off 105 
men before the ships arrived in Table Bay ; but, with 
the aid of wholesome food and fresh air, the survivors 
rapidly recovered, and wlien the expedition Failed they 
were as stroog and well as when they left England. 

On the 29th of October Captain Lancaster pat to sea, 
passing by Bobben Island with its seals and penguins, 
and observing the peculiar shape of the Table Mountain. 
The passage northwards was rough and tedious, symptoms 
of scurvy again began to appear, and it was thought 
advisable once more to seek for refreshment in some 
haven. This was found at St. Mary'fiy a long narrow 
isUnd off the east coast of Madagascar, lying parallel 
to the shore, and about four miles from it Here the 
ships were anchored on the iSth of December, and a 
good supply of oranges and lemons was obtained for the 
sick. Thence they moved to the Bay of Antongil in 
Madagascar, where Lancaster opened a market for 
traffic with the natives, under the same carefully thought- 
out rules as he established in Table Bay, which were 
strictly enforced. There was no misunderstanding of 
any kind, and the English bought 75 tons of rice, 40 
bushels of beans, many fowls, 8 oxen, and a quantity 
of oranges, lemons, and bananas. They also put a 
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pinnace together, which had been brought out in piecea 
There was, however, a lieavy list of deaths from sick- 
ness^ including the chaplaiD, surgeon, master's mate^ 
aod ten men of the DragoUf and the master and two 
mm of the Hedor, An unfortunate accident also hap- 
pened at the funeral of the master's mate. The captain 
of the Ascension was going on shore to attend it, when 
the gunner fired the iisual salute from the Dra'jon. 
By a sad mischance the guns had been loaded with 
shot. The Ascemunis boat was struck, and the cap- 
tain and boatswain were both killed, meeting their 
own deaths on their way to attend the funeral of a 
comrade. 

The fleet left the Bay of Antongil on the 6th of 
March i6o2» and commenced the intricate navigation 

to India, among tliu Coiiil lirlands. Here the scientific 
knowledge and experience of John Davis were invalu- 
able. Steerin<» northwards, he fell in with the low, 
sandy island of Eoquerez on the tenth day, a danger 
the existence of which is considered doubtful in modem 
times. But our early voyagers could feel no doubts for 
they saw its groves of coco-nut trees, and there came to 
them such a pleasant smell from the land that they were 
reminded of a garden of flowers. On the f3th they 
came upon ledges of rocks, with deep water close to them, 
and other low islands in sight. ])avis, with clear head 
and vigilant eye, was threading his way through the 
Chagos archipelago, with rocks and hidden dangers in 
all directions. The pinnace was constantly kept ahead 
sounding) and, thanks to the watchful care of the pilots 
the perils of this intricate navigation were overcome. 
On the 9th of May the four ships were safely anchored 
off the Nioobar Islandsi where the crews were refreshed 
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ior ten days, the gvas momited, and all tbings got ia 
veadinesa for defenoe in oaie of noed. 

On the sands of the Nioobar Islands a curious growth 
was observed. The narrative de^icribes it as a small 
twig growing up to a young tree. But when they tried 
to pull it up it sank down into the ground and disap- 
peared, unless it was held very tight. When plucked 
np, the root proved to be a great worm. As tbe tree 
grows the worm diminisheB, and when the worm la 
wholly turned into a tree, the tree becomes rooted in 
the ground. The voyagers look* 1 upon this transfor- 
mation as one of the strangest wonders they had seen, 
and thej gathered many of the twigs to take home. 
They are, in reality, ooralliferous polype {Virgidaria 
mirahtli8)f wbiob protmde from their holes as the tide 
rises, and disappear almost completely when touched, 
unleRR they are very firmly clutched. The leaves on 
them are supposed to bo seaweed or fungus parasites. 
The part projecting above the surface does branch out 
like a small tree, and they vary in colour, length, 
and shape. When palled np they have a large fleshy 
root) which is really the intestines of the animal, 
and not a separate worm. But on the wliole tho 
description of these curious creatures is correct, and 
shows what careful observers were John Davis and hia 
companions. 

On the 5tb of Jane the English fleet cast anchor in the 
Bay of Achen, where a number of vessels from various 

ports of India were lying. Soon a boat came alongside 
with Frederik de Houtman and another survivor from 
among those who were captured from the Dutch ships in 
i6oo. They reported that Ala-u-din Shah, the King of 
Achen, wouJd welcome the English traders, and that be 
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had heard much of the Queen of England, who was very 
famous in those parts, owing to her victories over the 
SpaniardSi Captain Middleton was then sent on shore, 
to inform the King that the general had a letter for 
him from the great Queen, He was very well received, 
and on the third day Lancaster came on shore with a 
suitable escort. Six elephants were sent to convey the 
envoy to court, the Queen's letter being carried on one, 
while Liincnster mounted another. At the anilience the 
Queen's letter was deliveieil with great ceietnony, as 
well as the valuable presents from the (Company. The 
most important request in the letter was that licence 
should be given for certain merchants to have a settled 
factory in Achen, and to remain there, learning the 
language and collecting merchandise, until the arrival 
of another fleet. After several conversations between 
Lancaster and the King, two native commissioners 
were appointed to arrane^e the heads of a treaty with 
the English envoy. Lancaster had brought out with 
him a Jew interpreter, who spoke Arabic fluently, so 
that there was no difficulty in earvying on the negotisr 
tiona A treaty was finally agreed upon, by which free 
trade was granted to the Englifslu 

As soon as the treaty with Achen was ratified, the 
merchants began to collect pepper for the return voyage. 
The Susan, under Henry Middleton, was sent to Priarnan, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, wiiere it was reported tiiat 
there was a better market for pepper and spices than 
at Achen. Meanwhile a Portuguese envoy was busily 
engaged at Achen in fruitless attempts to undermine 
and counteract the influence of Lancaster. Two mer- 
ahants were left behind to form a factory, and on the 
sith of September the English ships weighed, and 
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■haped a oourm lor the Straita of Malacca, where aome 
riobly-ladeD prizee were captared. 

Returning to the Buy of Achen in the end of October, 
Captain Lancaster found that the Kin^ had faitlifiilly 
observed the terms of the treaty, and that the merchants 
were well satisfied with their treatment. The King 
then delivered hia reply to Queen Elizabeth^ and a rich 
present to Lancaster. All the pepper and aploea collected 
by the mercbanta were ahipped on board the A9cen$i0»f 
leave was taken of the King, and the three ships sailed 
from Achen with the intention of touching at Bantam 
iii Java. The Ascension was sent olV to England with 
her cargo. Tho Dragon and Hector proceeded south- 
ward along the coast of Sumatra to Priaman, where the 
Susa/i was filling up with pepper and cloves. She also 
was despatched to England, while the two larger ships 
remained at Priaman for a few days to refresh the 
crews. Davis found the navigation somewhat difficult 
between Achen and Priaman, and for some Ume the 
ships were in danger amaug rocks and islets off the 
coast. Priaman is an open roadstead, sheltered by coml 
islets, forty miles south of the equator, and in those 
days Priaman, and the neighbouring port of Tlku, were 
the principal marts for pepper in Sumatra. 

Lancaster arrived at Bantam, in Java, on the i6th of 
December, and delivered a letter from Queen Elisabeth, 
with some presents, to the infant king of the place. 
The merchants then landed, and were very saccessful 
in obtaining full cargoes of pepper. By the loth of 
February i6ot; the two ships were fully laden, and ready 
to depart on tiieir return voyage to England. Captain 
Middleton of the Hector died suddenly at Bantam, to 
the great sorrow of all the members of the ea^pedition. 
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for he was popular, and bad worked hard to secure the 
suoeess of the Tenture. Lancaster sent the pinnace to 
the Molnceas to * settle a factory, and three merchants 

were left on shore at Bantani. He then received a 
letter from the King of Bantam to the Queen, with 
presents, took his leave, and made sail for England on 
the 2oth of February. 

For 8ome days the ships were becalmed in the Strait 
of Sunda, but on the 26th they were dear of all land, 
steering S.W. The voyage was satisfactory imtil the 
28th of April 1603, when a furious storm burst upon 
them. They were obliged to send under bare poles in a 
tremendous sea for two duys, but eventually the wind 
became less violent, and they were able to repair damages. 
Another gale was encountered on the 3rd of May, con- 
tinuing all night, the seas breaking with such fury on 
the quarter that they loosened the iron-work of the 
rudder. Next morning the rudder broke dean away 
and sank The ship broached to, and drifted about 
helplessly, at one time being carried far south among 
sleet and snow, and at others being borne by the current 
into the neighbourhood of the Capo of Good Hope. 
Through all this trying time of peril and anxiety tho 
Hector kept close to her consort very loyally. At last 
it was resolved to unstep the misen-mast and place it 
over the stoni^ as a substituto for a rudder. But the 
seas were so heavy that the mizen-mast was dashed 
about and shook the stem to such an extent that they 
were glad wheft they had hauled it back into the ship 
again. The carpenter was then ordered to convert the 
mizen-mast into a rudder, and after much trouble it was 
fixed. This success, however, was of sliort duration, for 
within a lew hours the seas unshipped it again, while 
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all but two of the rudder irons were lost. Tlio men 
he^an to be anxious to abandon tlie ship and take refuge 
in the Hf^rfor, but the General said, " Nay. I despair 
not to save ourselves, the ship and the goods, by one 
Qeans or other, as God shall appoint ua'' He then 
went down into his cahin and wrote a letter to his 
employers, in which he declared his intention of standing 
by the ship to the last He deUvered it to the Sector^ 
and ordered her to part company and make the best 
of her way to England. But the captain of the Hector 
was too loyal a man to obey such an order. He would 
not leave his consort in iier distressy but remained by 
her. 

At length the sea began to be comparatively smooth, 
and the carpenter repaired the damage dome to the 
temporary mdder. The Hedor sent men to assist^ and 
the rudder was bung on the two hooks that were left. 
They were enabled to proceed on their course, and on 
the 1 6th of June they arrived ut tliu island of St. 
Helena. 

The storm-tossed mariners thus reached a haven of 
rest and refreshment. St Helena afforded fresh water 
and some wild goats, but the latter oalled lor the 
exercise of conning in procuring them. Lancaster 
appointed four of his best shots to go into the interior 
of the island, with four men attending upon each gun, 
who at once carried the dead goats to a rendezvous. A 
paity from the ships was sent daily to the rendezvous 
to bring dovvu the precious day's shooting, and in this 
way a plentiful supply of fresh meat was quickly ob- 
tained. The sick men all recovered, the Dragon's new 
rudder was carefully securedi and the two ships were 
refitted. 
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They sailed from St. Helena on the 5th of July, and 
crossed the line on their homeward voyage on the 25th. 
On the 23rd of August they sighted Mary's, the 
eastemmost island of the Azores, and on the 7th of 
September they had soundings in the channel. The 
return of the expedition, with good ladings of pepper 
and spices on board all the ships, was a splendid success. 
The perils and hardships of the undertakinsr can scarcely 
be appreciated now any more than the momentous char- 
acter of the enterprise, in the consequences it led to, 
oould be fully understood then. Sir Thomas Smith, and 
a few others, may have felt some fnesentiment of the 
gloiious future in their most enthusiastic moments, but 
the great mnjority only saw in the return of the Kast 
India Company's fleet from its first venture a successful 
voyage which encouraged them to persevere, Lancaster 
was knighted, and was for many years a worthy director 
of the Company. He had certainly commanded the 
expedition with distinguished ability. 

The second voyage of the East India Company, which 
sailed from Gravesend in March 1604, was commanded 
by Henry Middleton, who had brought home the Susan 
in Lancaster's expedition. He had the same four ships, 
and was almost as successful as his predecessor. Other 
voyages followed year by year, and the sixth, com- 
manded by Sir Henty Middleton, who had been knighted, 
was on a large scale. Middleton's ship, the Trade^$ 
Increasey of 1 1 00 tons, was the largest merchant vessel 
ever built in England, and there were two otlier ships 
which sailed with her in April 16 10. In the eighth 
voyage Captain Saris established an Bnglish factory in 
Japan; and from 161 2, when the tenth voyage under 

Captain Best was undertaken, dates the establishment 

0 
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of fiennanent Englisb factories on tlie eoast of India. 
A ref^tilar tirman for trade was procured from the 
Great Mogul, and the East India Company secured its 
first footing on the continent of India. Fwm these 
small beginnings the British Empire of India arose, 
and the services of the earliest pioneers, whose woric 
wa6 the ino^t hazai'doub and diiliculL, bliould never be 
forgotli II. 

To Sir James X^ncaster the Urst place is due, as the 
efficient and ooarageous leader of the first voyage. But 
John Davis stands second to him alona In his voyage 
with the Zealanders, Davis collected much needed com- 
mercial information, acquired experience as a pilot and 
navigator of the Indian Ocean, and by his gallantry 
and presence of mind he saved the Lio7i and all on board 
when treacherously attacked by the Achenese. In his 
capacity of chief pilot to the first voyage of the East 
India Company he brought all the knowledge and 
experience acquired with the Dutch to bear for the 
service of his own country, la beconding Lancaster he 
played no unimportant part. Amoni^ the worthies who 
laid the foundations of our Indian Empire, an honoux^ 
able place is due to the great Axctio navigator and 
discoverer^-Jolin Davis. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE LAST VOYAGE. 

John Davis was at liome for one ye&r and three mcnths 
before he sailed on his last voyage. It had been a sad 
home-coming. The great Queen was dead. Adrian 
Gilbert, his more than brother, had also passed away. 
Sir Walter Baleighi his true and constaiit friend, had 
fallen on evil days. The learned acbolar, the gallant 
sailor, the patriot statesman, the brilliant courtier was 
about to be subjected to years of pei-secution and im- 
prisonment by tlie shambling pedant who desecrated the 
throne of Elizabeth. Davis, and the half brothers of 
Ureeiiway, were spared the knuvvleilge of Raleigh's suffer- 
ings. They went before him. But it was the sight of 
Baleigh's execution which first kindled the patriotic 
ardour of £Uot, and the cruel death of Eliot gave that 
stem and unswerving' resolution to the action of the 
Long Parliament, which led to the erection of a scaffold 
at Whitehall. Retribution, though slow in coming, was 
certain ; and there was no link missing in the chain 
connecting the execution in Palace Yard and the Tower 
dungeons with the scene befoi"© the window of the 
Banqueting House. 

Davis only saw the beginning of these thingai The 
wretched change in public affairs was visible at oiico» 
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At eonrt dnnikennem and folly were sobstituted for 

decency and public .spirit Tlie ship of the State, with 
Klizaljoth lit the helm, wa.N like Lancaster's Red Duvjoriy 
orderly, decent, and well-disciplined. The regime of 
James would remind Davis of the lord of misrule and of 
tbe oigies he saw on board the lAon^ with Houtman in 
command. 

The chief pilot received his dne share of the profits of 
the successful voyage, and he still owned the little estate 
at Saudridge. Few men had seen more service afloat, 
lie might well have sought rest and retirement in his 
declining years. But Bavis was not a man to take his 
hand from the plough, while there was a fumw left to 
turn. He was destined to die in harness. Like the old 
lloman ielL that he should work to the last 

" Oportet Itnpentorem «taoteiii mofL" 

Yet there were a few last months of home life in Sand- 
ridge, during which he might set his affairs in order, 
before he set sail on his final voyage. 

At this time he prepared the second edition of his 
** Seaman's Secrets " for the press, which was published 
in 1607. He became engaged to Judith Havard, but 
the marriage was deferred until his return from the 
next voyage. His boys were growing upi Two months 
before he sailed to return no more, John Davis made his 
will as follows : — 

"In the name of God Amen. Being nowe bounde 
to the seas for the coaste of China in the Tiger of 
London, and uncertaine of my returne, I doe oommitt my 
bodye to God's favoarable direction and my sowle to his 
everlastinge mereie, and for my worldly goods, whatso- 
ever lands, leases, merchandises or money, either in my 
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possession or in due commynge unto me, as bj speciali- 
ties or otherwise shall appeare, my will is that it shall be 
devilled and parted into fower equall parts or porc'ons ; 
that is to say I give and bequeath th' one fonxeth parte 
thereof to Judith Havard, unto whom I have given my 
faithe in matrimony, to he solempnized at my retuxne. 
The other foureth parte I give to Gilhert Davie, my 
eldest eonne. The third foureth parte I give to Arthur 
Davis, my second sonne ; and the last foureth pai to to 
Phillip Davis, my thirde youngest sonne now living. 
Soe my will is that my goods be equally divided between 
my three sonues and Judith Havard, my espowsed love, 
and to be delivered after my deathe ys manifestlie 
knowne. But if any of them shall dye before they re- 
oeive their parte, then it shall be equally divided 
betweene those that live. If they all die before it be 
devided, then I give th* one haulf to the poore, and th* 
other haulf to my brother Kdward Davis and to his 
children : and soe, comrayting my soule to God, I desire 
that this my wyll may be faithfully p'formed, and to 
testifie that this is my deede and desire, I doe hereunto 
sett my hande and seale this 12th of October 1604. By 
me^ John Davis." 

The East India Company did not have the advantage 
of the services of Davis during their second voyage. 
It was unfortunate that he did not continue in their 
employment. The great fault in his cliarncter was a 
facility of disposition which led him to comply with the 
wishes of friends, or even the requests of mere acquaint- 
ances if strongly urged, and that when the line of 
conduct they proposed was opposed to the interests of 
enterprises, the welfare of whidi he had most at heart 
It was this weakness which led him to join the ill-con« 
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ducted expedition of Caveodisli. lie dow left the ^rvioe 
of the Company, in compliance with the desire of an 
ftiend with whom he had prohably served in the Jdand 
Voyasf^ Sir Edward Miohelbome was a seaman of 
Bome distinction^ and he had strong interest at ooart 
His friends urged his claims to command the 6rst voyage 
of the East India Company. The Lord Treasurer used 
much pei^uasion with the Company to accept of his 
employment as principal commander, but the merchanta 
annonnoed that they were resolved not to employ any 
gentleman in any place of charge in the voyage, desiring 
^ to sort their business with men of their own quality.'' 
Michelborne's name appears third in the list of sub- 
scribers, but in July 1601 a minute records that Sir 
E'1^va^d, with two others, "was disfranchised out of the 
freedom and privileges of this fellowship^ and utterly 
disabled from taking any benefit or profit thereby." No 
reason is given for this expulsion. Perhaps the sub- 
scription was not paid. Michelbome became a gentle- 
man pensioner to James I., and in 1604 he began to 
prepare for a voyage to the Eofit Indies on his own 
aceountw On June 35th, 1604, King James, regardless 
of the Charter giving exclusive rights to the East India 
Company, granted a license to Sir Edward Michelbome 
to discover and trade with China and Japan, notwith- 
standing any grant or charter to the contrary. 

Michel bori>6 equipped a vessel of 240 tons called the 
Tir/erf with a pinnace named the Tigers Whelp, and 
John Davis accepted the appointment of pilot. Purchaa 
calls this the second voyage of John Davis into the East 
Indies. It was his second voyage thither in an English 
ship, l)at his third includinf]f the Dutch expedition. 

The Tiger and her whelp set sail from Cowea on the 
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5tli of December 1604, and an*ived in tlie inseenre 

anchorage of Oratava, on the north-west side of the 
Island of Teneriffe, on the 23rd. Crossing the line on 
the i6th of January, Davis shaped a course for Fernando 
Koronfaa, where he found the number of inhabitants 
reduced to six, and the live stoc^ not so plmtiful as 
at the time of his foimer visit. There were, however, 
plenty of wild gourds and water-melons. They observed 
also trees of Jatmpha ff()ss//jji/olia, which is abundant 
OQ the island, and which they called "rotten trees," 
because when they were there it was the dry season 
and the trees were devoid of leaves, A climbing 
Mdepiadf with large pods full of a silky fibre, was seen 
growing on the leafless Jatmphaa, just as Mr. Moseley 
observed them during the visit of II.iM.S. Challenger 
270 years afterwards. A very pleasant sight must this 
bright vegetation have been to men who had been several 
weeks at sea, and they gladly landed to fill their water- 
casks and get in supplies of fresh provisiona 

During the voyage from Fernando Noronha to the 
Cape, the Tiger sighted Ascension, and on the 3rd of April 
a small islan 1 ^va8 seen which Davis reported as Dassen, 
or Coney Island, about eight leagues south of the present 
Said an ha Bay. Sir Edward Michelbome went in a boat 
to land on it* In his absence the ship was driven out to 
sea by a gale of wind, and the General did not get on 
board again for two daya On the 8th, the anchor was 
let go in Table Bay. Here, as usual, there were abun- 
dant supplies of fresh beef and mutton, and the shoot- 
ing parties got great quantities of birds. Their stay of 
three weeks quite revived the spirits of the men, and 
when they sailed, on the 3rd of May, they were in as 
good health as at the time of their departure from 
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Bngland. Bounding Um Cape of Ckiod Hope on tbe 7 th, 
they enoountered a furious gale of wind on the 9tb, which 
lasted for two days with rain and thunder. In the full 
fury of the storm, flickering llaiiios, like candles, appeared 
on the Tiiu'vx mast-heads. Spanisli mariners would 
have believed that these St. £hno lights were indications 
of the presence of their guardian saint Protestant 
Englishmen could not believe a Popish fable. Never- 
theless the fisot remained that the weather improved 
from that time, and that the sea went down. 

Stretching boldly across the Indian Ocean, the able 
pilot of the Tifjrr made the northernmost island of the 
Chajjos Ai*chijiela<Tfo, and a supply of coco - nuts was 
obtained. But Michelborne altered his plans. Diogo 
Garcia, at the southern end of the group, was sighted, 
the line was again crossed, and on the 26th of July the 
ship was near the coast of Sumatra. She was anchored 
off the little island of Batu, and the crew set to work to 
put together a small shallop which had been brought 
out from ]^]ngland in pieces. This addition to Michel- 
borne's force was named the Bat^ in lionour of the 
flying squirrels which were found hanging from the 
trees, on the well -wooded island. Prom thence the 
Tiffer proceeded to Priaman, the pepper mart on the 
west coast of Sumatra, anchoring there on the z^th of 
August. Hie Tiffo^M Whelp had been separated from her 
consort during the gale of wind off the Cape of dood 
Hope ; she had made the voyage alone and had reached 
Priaman, where she was once more united with the 
Tiger, amidst great rejoicings. The captain of the 
whelp came out in his boat, when her dam was still 
half a league from the anchorage, and Michelborne 
weloomed him wit& a peal of great ordnance. 
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At Pi iaman it was found that the King of Achen liaxl 
been dethix^ned by his sous, that there was a civil war 
between the brothers, and that little tirade could be 
done. Michelborae therefore resolved to proceed south- 
wards to Bantam. Oa the 23rd of October the Tiger 
and her whelp anc^red off an inhabited island called 
Pulo Marra, in the Straits of Siinda, near the southern 
extremity of Sumatra, where pl( litiful suppliers of fresh 
provisions weiti obtained. \\ liile he was on the west 
coast of Sumatra, Uayia devoted his attention to the 
execation of careful surveys, and to the preparation of 
sailing directions for the use of his countrymen. In 
this last year of his life he waa as zealous and diligent 
as in the days of his prime. One result of his merito^ 
rious labours is preserved in the Sloane collection of 
manusciipts at the British Museum, It consLsu of 
minute and carefully prepared sailins^ ditections from 
Achen to the pepper marts of Priaman and l iku ; with 
latitude and variation of the compass for 'each port, 
descriptions of watering-places, and some account of the 
trade at various points along the west coast of Sumatra. 
He gives excellent advice to keep the lead going when 
near the land, and notes the bearings of conspicuotis 
marks from the different anchorages. It is touching to 
note how, in st oking for a comparison, his thoughts 
revert to lionio scenes. Thus, in describing a gutt or 
break in a line of high land, he compares it to the 
entrance of Dartmouth, that beloved haven on which 
his eyes were never destined to rest again. 

Leaving Pulo Marra, the Ttger proceeded to Bantam, 
where Michelhorne communicated with the factors of 
the East India Company residing there. Ho then 
8ha|»ed a course to Pataiii, tiiu most noi'theru state 
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on ih« eMtem mde of the Malay Penitisula. For a 

l<)ntf tiiiH^ ihey up a^rainst a northerly wind; and, 
biivifi^ caj)ture<I a junk bolon^^ino; to rahanrr, they took 
some rice out of her, for which bir Kdward Michelboma 
paid in full, and en^^d the aenrioes of a natiTe who 
was ioquatnted witb the pilotage of the Ptatani ooastL 
Davlf then shaped a ooarae for Palo Tloman, the laigeet 
of a chain of islands on the east ooast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Btill baffled by the northerly winds which 
prevail on this roast in Noveuiber, they were for many 
tiuys oflF Pahan^r, n native .stato w lii- li L xtrmls for eighty 
saileg along the coast, bounded on the south by Johor^ 
and on the north by Tringaoo. This eastern coast is 
very beantiful, with mountains inland rising to a height 
of 3000 feet above the sea. 

Then the end oameu As the Tujier was beating against 
a head wind on the Pahang coast, she fell in with a 
junk, on tho 24th of December. It was full of Japanese 
who bad been corn nutting pu acies along the coasts of 
China and Cnmbodia. Their pilot being dead, they 
had wrecked tbeir ship on a shoal off the coast of 
Borneo^ Taking to their boats they boarded a jonk 
belonging to Patani, massaoi-ed the crew, and took 
possession. She was laden with rice, and haying taken 
their arms out of the wreck, they shaped a course for 
Jai)an. But their ignorance, and the contrary winds, 
were the causes for their being so far out of their 
rockonin)^ ; nnd ko, by an evil chanoe, the 7'i'jer fell in 
with tliifl shiploud of Japanese rutliaus off the coast 
of J^ihung. There were ninety men crowded into a 
Junk of seventy tons. They at once submitted to the 
orders of Sir Ifidward Michelbome, with much show of 
httmilityi and told their story with apparent franknesa 
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Tbe current had drified them to the south, and the 

Tiger anchored under a small island to the ea^t of 
Singapore, one of a cluster at the eastern extremity of 
the Strait of Malacca, with the juok nearly alongside. 
Michelbome entertained the ruffians and used them 
welly in the expectation of obtaining valuable informa^ 
tion respecting the trade routes to China. The J apanese, 
on the other hand, being hopeless of ever reaching their 
own country in the leaky junk, had secretly resolved to 
seize the Tiijer or lose their lives in the attcuipt. 

Meanwhile there were niutiml courtesies and enter- 
tainments passing between the English and Japanese, 
sometimes there being as many as twenty-five or twenty- 
six of tbe pirates on board the Tiger at one tima For 
some reason which is not explained, probably owing to 
a rumour of concealed treasure, Michelbome ordered the 
cargo of rice to be searched, and while this work was 
being done, he desired Captain Davis to disarm the 
Japanese and send them befoi'e the mast. Davis, being 
deceived by the pretended humility of the desperadoes, 
did not take away their weapons, although Michel- 
borne app(^'ire to have sent two messages to him on the 
subject This went on all day, the English crew search- . 
ing in the rice, and the Japanese looking on, some 
before the mast in the jank, and others on board the 
Tiger, While they were passing the time in apparent 
idleness, the villains were agreeing upon a plan of action. 
At a preconcerted signal, they were suddenly to attack 
the English in both ships. 

Towards sunset the storm burst. Taking the captors 
completely by surprise^ the Japanese killed or drove 
overboard all the Englishmen that were in the junk. A 
certain number of Japanese had been cou6ued in the 
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Tt'tjrrtf cabin during tlio search. On the Kign.1l being 
given, they rushed out and met Cnptain Davia coining 




out of the gun-room. They pulled him inside the cabin, 
gave him six or seven mortal wounds, and then thrust 
Lis body out into the waist. He was dead before he 
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reached the deck. Michelborne was on the poop, fie 
tallied the boatswain, carpenter, and a few men round 
him, and leapt into the waist, where the pirates were 
kept at bay. They fought with desperate tenacity, dis- 
puting the ground inch by inch, as they were gradually 
drivBTi from the waist back into the cabin. Here tliey 
held out for upwards of four hours, making several 
attempts to set the ship on fire. At last Michelborne 
got two demi-cnlTerins to bear on the cabin bulk-head, 
loaded them with cross-bars, bullets, and case shot, and 
let fly into the midst of the enemy, blowing the survivors 
to piecea Not ona a.Nked for life. All fought to the 
bitter end. Thus did John Davis close his eventful 
life^ on the 27th of December 1605. He found a watery 
grave at the eastern end of the Strait of Malaocay within 
sight of the lofty Island of Bintang. 

Michelborne, after the loss of his illustrious pilot, 
hesitated for some time, but eventually resolved to 
return hoino, and made sail on the c;th of February 
1606. On the 17th of Apiil he reached Bt. Helena and 
refreshed his crew, and on the 27th of June he arrived 
at Milford Haven. Finally the Tiger came to an anchor 
at Portsmouth on the 9th of J uly, where the crew was 
dismissed, having been a year and a half on the voyage. 
They brought home the sad news of the death of Joiin 
Davis — the discoverer, surveyor, and true-hearted sailor; 
one bright star out of many in the glorious Elizabethan 
constellation. He had just reached his fifty-sixth year. 

Of the four boys who had been companions on the 
banks of the Dart, and had together listened to the 
yarns of sailors on Dartmouth quay, three had run their 
course and passed away. Hnruphrey Gilbert, in tho 
prime of life, had sunk beneath the Atlantic waves^ 
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witb words upon his lips that have become immortal. 
Tl»e more poaoeful, though not lesj? useful, career of 
Adrian Gilbert ended quietly at home. John Davis, 
after a loDg aeries of valuable services to his country 
and to eoienoe, met with a violeiit death outside the 
Straits of Malacca. Walter Baleigh was destined to 
outlive them all, and to endure a long drawn-out 
111.11 tyrdoHi l>eforo Lis brilliant career was closed in 
Palace Yard. lie was not fotind wanting when tried 
in the furnace of adversity. Its fruit was the " History 
of the World." 

Davis was distinguished in every branch of a sailor^a 
profession. After losing sight ot him at the home of 
his boyhood, when he went to sea, we firat encounter 
him again in the companionship of Adiiau (iilbert, 
planning the details of an important expedition of 
discovery. His conduct of the three successive Arctic 
expeditions was able and judicious. He was a thorough 
seaman, a scientific observer, with attainments whictf 
were unusual in those days, and an admirable organiser. 
Above all, he had that love of enterprise, that fervent 
enthusiasm without which mere attainments cannot 
secure success. He made the subject of a North- West 
Passage bis own, and he never lost sight of it during a 
long life of hard and almost constant service. As a 
scientific explorer and discoverer he was certainly the 
first man of his age and country. 

The practically useful labours of John Davis were 
valuable to his own and to succeeding generations. His 
charts of the English Channel and the Scilly Islands, 
of the Arctic coasts, and of Magellan's Straits ; and hia 
sailing directions, especially for the Eastern Seas, are 
a few among the numerous results of . his observations, 

\ 
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His opportunities were great, he was always diligently 
on the look-out to record anything that could be useful 
to his countrymen, and the skill acquired by yeais oC 
praetice rendered the work of bis bands as aconrate 
as it was justly prized. He did not work for fame or 
for money, but for the love be felt for his brother 
sailors. It was this love tlint conquered diiiicultics, and 
inspired him to work unceasingly. From the same 
source came the " Seaman's Secrets," and the invention 
of the back-staff. It was not in respect of bis pains 
but of bis love" that be desired to be judged. Ko 
nobler motive ever influenced a man in tbe execution of 
difficult and laborious work. 

For war services Davis had no ppecial aptitude ; yet 
he was prompt and ready, when opportunities offered, 
to fight for his Queen and country. In the repulse of 
the Spanish Armada, be commanded a tender, and acted 
as pilot to tbe Lord Admiral. In tbe campaign with 
Ibe Earl of Cumberland at tbe Asores, be was active 
and enterprising, lie served in the brilliant attack oil 
Cadiz ; and in the arduous cruise among the Azores in 
1597. His personal gallantry and presence of mind 
saved the Lion, when treacherously attacked by the 
lialays. But no part of bis fame rests on bis war 
services. He was essentially a man of peace. It was 
by the calm and collected way in which he faced, and 
encouraged others to face, the most terrible hardships 
and sufferings ; by his ever i^ady presence of mind and 
consummate seamanship in moments of danger^ that he 
showed tbe stuff be was made of. Tbe enemies against 
wbicb be made war were tbe ice of the frigid sone^ tbe 
storms of tbe far south, tbe pestilences of tbe tropia««, 
and the evil designs of false companiono. It was the 
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mission of hU life to study the forces of nntnrc, and to 
mould and direct them, so far as the kfjowledge of his 
times rendered it possible, for the good of his Queen 
and his oountrjmen. Tf. regards worldly soocess and 
his own fortunes, the life of Davis was^ in some sort, a 
failure^ in all that is worth living for, in yaluable 
public servioea well p e rformed, and in the acqmaition of 
immortal fame, it was a saceeas. 

])avis WMS a God-feaiing and loyal man fi-orn his 
youth upwards. He was a true and constant friend, 
and warmly sympathised with those who served under 
him. Baleigh and Adrian Gilbert never faltered in 
their life-long friendship^ and never failed him in his 
need. Mr. Janes, after serving under him in two Arctio 
espeditioBi^ embarked with him for Magellan'^ Strait^ 
aolely aetnated by the love he bore him. For Davis was 
a genial companion as well as a tme friend. He was 
inin<,nnative nTnl ( iitluisLastic, and he had a strong sense 
of hunionr, is .sliown in his narrative of the Dnt<*h 
Toyaga lie bore the grievous misfortune at home with 
manly fortitude, neither abandoning his duties nor alter- 
ing Ids mode of life when on shora He lived on at hie 
beloved Sandridge, for the sake of his children. 

The faults in the ebaiacter of Davis were of a nature 
which made it unlikely that he would be fortunate In 
a worldly sense. Although he was resoluto nnd de- 
termined in facing the elements and in prosecuting his 
designs, he was often lamentably weak when appealed 
to by companions or acquaintances, and in quelling in- 
subordination. He was apt to acquiesce when he should 
have resisted, and to yield rather than oppose. He was 
too good<natured. His disposition was too facile; and 
from this fault most of Iiim misfortunes originated. He 
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preferred expostulation to force at times when force aloue 
waa needed. 

With all his faults^ John Davis, the great discoverer^ 
the scientific seaman, the consummate pilot, takes rank 
among the foremost sea- worthies of the glorious reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. 

Much that Davis wrote has been lost. We have Lii 
lettei-s to Secretary Walsinfjham and to Master Sanderson 
after his return from the Arctic voyages, his narrative 
of the Bsoond, and his log of the third voyage. The 
speeches he made to the master and crew of the Dem^e 
are given verbatim hj Janes. His separated published 
works are the Seaman's Secrets/' with the preface 
addressed to the Lord High Admiral, and the " World's 
Hydrographical Discovery." His narrative of the Dutch 
voyage of Houttnan is the only ouo iu existence, and is 
valuable as a specimen of the humorous side of Davis's 
mind. It is accompanied by a covering letter to the 
Earl of Esse]^ The Sailing Dilutions for the west 
eoast of Sumatra furnish an example of his method in 
preparing the valuable guides for the use of his sea- 
faring countrymen. Kezt to his own writings we are 
most indebted to the pen of his devoted friend, John 
Janes, in tracing the life-story of Davis. Two of the 
Arctic narratives and the thrilling tale of adventures 
in Magellan's IStrait are from his pen* 



CHAPTER XUI 



THE FOLLOWING UP OF THE WOHK OF DAVIS. 



Davis, in completing his own discovery of the Strait, 
and its adjacent shorefl^ set up two leading marks 
for future exploration. One pcnnted west bj tba 
<<FoiioD8 Overfall/' the other pointed north by San- 
derson his Hope." Each was followed up by worthy 
successors a few years after the death of the illustrious 
pioneer. Henry Hudson made Lis way by the " Furious 
Overfall " into Hudson's Bay. William Baffin, passing 
beyond '^Sanderson his Hope/^ reached and explored 
the great bay which bws his name. The disoovmes 
of Hudson and Baffin are the direct consequences of 
the work of Davis, and form Hie sequel of his life-story. 
A life of Davis would therefore be incomplete unless it 
included an account of the work achieved by those who 
followed up his leading marks. 

When John Davis made his speech on Arctic dis* 
coveiy to the merchants of London in the house of Mr. 
Thomas Hudson at Mortlake, it is more than possible 
that the nephew of that merchant may have Ijeen 
present. Thus we may believe that the two great 
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'discoverers may have been personally known to each 
other. But from that time we entirely lose sight of 
Henry Hudaon, until we find him employed by the 
Mnsoovy Company to dufcoTer a shorter rente to Catbaye 
by sailing over the North Polei 

On the ipth of April 1607 eleven men and a boy 
partook of the holy communion at the little church of 
St, Ethelburtra, in Bishopsgate Street Within. They 
then retui-ned to the river-side at Batciiiiei and weiit 




on board the ffcpeweU, a little vessel of 80 tons. Ten 
days afterwards Hudson commenced his first adven-. 

turous voyage. His Jitlle son Jack shared his cabin, 
William Collins and James Young were the mates, and 
the crew consisted of eight men. On the 13th of June 
he caino in sight of the east coast of Greenland. He 
then shaped a north-easterly course until he sighted the 
famous Haklnyt Head of Spitsbergen, but he could find 
no opening whereby he might foice bis way northwards* 
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retnrneil in September, and in the following year 
the Muscovv Company aesputched him on & "^^iliftr 
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Vcit :i^ain wtltioat atiem»» aad le tom aJ to GiKvesend 
in Auj'ist 1608. Uhe-se Toyages had useful scientific ( 
a.4 weii jiis comuierciiii res^uits. Hudson w^s the tirst 
aw-^ptain who took observations for the dip of the 
■M^tie iMcdla» and his voyages led directly to the 
oatablishment of e loeratiTe whete fisherj in the Spite- 
liergcn sqml HodaoQ^e third voyage was nndettaken 
from AnstardaB, in a yacht ealled the Half M^m^ with 
n crew composed half of Dutch and half of Eii i^lUhmeii. 
On this oocai«i-ni he actoiupiod discoveries on the coast 
of North America. Cro^iag the Atiantie in the spring 
of i6o9» he ezphwed the Bay of Chesapeake, loonded 
Sandy Hook, diaoomed the river which bean his naaie^ 
and sighted the Oatskill MountaiDi. IIiidBQii landed 
on the Island of Manhattan, the site off Kew York, and 
retumeil to England in ^Sovember, anchoring in Dart- 
mouth Harbour, iio there received orders not to go 
back to Holland, but remain and give hi^i Sdivioes to 
his own ooontry. 

Sir Thomas Smith, with two other eminent patrons of 
discovery, had resolved to fit ont another ezpeditbn for 
the discovery of a North*West Bissaga The previous 
three voyages of Hudson had been his preparation for 
following the beacon lighted by Davis, aud completing * 
the examination of the route, the way to which was 
pointed out by the great navigator — ^the way by the 
** Furious Overfall." The £Hicavei% of 55 tons^ was 
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provided, and Hudson received the command. Once 
more his young son Jack, who had reached the ago of 
sev^teen years, was bis companioDu His mate was 
Bobert Juet^ a tzeacberoua old man, who bad served 
with Hudson in bis second and tihird voyages. Tbomas 
Woodhottse, a matbematiool student; Habakkuk Piockett, 
a servant of Sir Dudley Digges; Robert Bvlot, nn 
experienced old sailor; Arnold Ludlow, and Michatd 
Pierce, wero the leading men on board. Henry Green, 
a good-for-nothing young spendthrift, befiiended by 
Hudson because he wrote a good hand, was taken on 
board at the last moment. Sailing from Oreenhithe on 
the 22nd of April i6zO| the Discovery made a prosperous 
voyflge to loeland, and thenoe across the Atlantic. In 
June, Hudson navigated his Kbip past the " Furious 
Overfall," and down the strait wliich bears his name and 
leads to the great bay or inland sea, the Mediterraneooi 
of America, as it has been called, which was ever after- 
wards to he known as Hudson's Bay. Hudson sailed 
through the strait, with little or no obstruction from iee» 
until the entranoe to the bay was reached. The island on 
the south side of the entrance was named Cape Bigges, 
and it \v{t.s ulisorved that myriads of birds were breeding 
there. Hudson "s own journal unfortunately comes to 
an end on reaching Cape Digges. Ihe story is continued 
by Habakkuk Piickett, whose narrative is open to some 
suspicion, and whose account is oonfused and unsatis- 
factory. Hudson's journal ends on the 3rd of August^ 
and dunn«f the three following months it is not at all 
clear what he was doing, and wliat course he took. But 
on the 1 st of November the Discovery was in a bay at 
the extreme south of Hudson's Bay, now called James 
Bay. She was frozen in and compelled to winter tbera 
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A Bptrit of mntiny and disoontent began to show itself 
during tha long and dreary nighte, which was increased 
bj privation and hardship, and fostered by two or three 

desifl^ninij villains. Hudson bad felt obliged to super- 
Rode his (ilii hhtpnuite Juet in his rating of mate, and to 
appoint Hubert Bylot in his place, owing to some mis- 
conduct. Henry Green was an unprincipled soonndi«l| 
whose enmity against his benefactor arose from tlio 
refusal of some trifle for whidi he had asked. He 
formed a conspiracy with the boatswain, named William 
Wilson, and three men, named John Thomas, Mieb;iel 
Piei'ce, and Andrew Motor. They watched their oppor- 
tunity. The provisions had run very low, but Hudson 
hoped to replenish them and to obtain a sulBScient 
supply for the return voyage by salting down birds at 
Cape Digges. On the i8th of June r6ii the Dieeavery 
broke cut of lier winter quarters, and a uouihe was 
shaped for tlie entrance of Hudson's Strait. 

The mutineers thought that there would not be suffix 
cient food to enable them to reach England, and they 
conceived the diabolical scheme of turning the sick and 
weak adrift in order to reduce the number of mouths. 
As they knew that Hudson would never conisent to this 
villainy, and as they hated their commander because ho 
had enforced discipline and had punished two or more 
of them, they included him and his son in the number 
of their intended victims, as well as all who remained 
loyal. Habakkuk Prickett and five others were in bed 
with scurvy when the ship bioke out of the ice, and a 
course was shaped northwards for Cape Digges, 

Prickett tells the story of what took place. He says 
that Green and Wilson came to his bunk after the ship 
had been three days at sea, and divulged their plot to 
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him, assuring bim tlmt the course they proposed to 
take was unavoidable, because there were ouly fourteen 
daya' provisions left in the ship. He declares that he 
entreated thom to desist^ at least for a few days, and 
that he appealed to the old scoundrel Juet, the disrated 
mate, but in vain. Prickett was probably spared be- 
cause he was a servant of Sir Dudley Digges, one of 
the owners. The conspirators trusted that he would 
give a plausible account of the affair on his return 
home. He never attempted to warn the captain of his 
danger, and he was evidently a time-serving rascal, npom 
whom no relianoe could be placed. 

The day was fixed, and Prickett tell us that the 
villains passed the greater pait of tlie previous night 
in whispered talk. At that time of the year, the night 
was as light as the day* In the moi-ning they stood 
round the cabin door, waiting for the captain to come 
out, Hudson was entirely without suspicion* He got 
up as usual, and on stepping on to the deck he was 
seized by Thomas and Bennet the cook, while Wilson, 
the boatswain, tied his hands behind his back. The un- 
fortunate captain must have struggled and called for 
help, for the carpenter and two other loyal men ran to 
his assistance. They were overpowered by the mutineers, 
who got possession of the ship The shallop was then 
hauled np alongside. The sick men, including Mr. 
Woodhouse the mathematician, were pulled out of their 
berths and forced into the boat. Hudson, as a last 
hope, as soon as he saw what was intended, called to 
Prickett to remonstrate with the mutineers. But the 
time-server kept close in his cabin, and said not a word. 
The carpenter would have been allowed to remain, but 
he declared that he would rather die with true men than 
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livo a.s the assof^iate of cowaitls. He, and the two otber 

loyal men» were furced into the boat with the four sick. 

Then young Jack Hudson, who had been hia fatber'n % 

companion in all his vojagesy and waa now in hia 

eighteenth year, waa taken out of the cabin and driven 

into the boat. Hudson followed. The ahallop was cast 

adrift, with nine men crowded into her, one fowling- . 

piece, some powder and shot, an iron pot, and a littlo 

meal. ^ 

The ship stood clear of the ice, and then hove to, - 
while the murderers ransacked the captain's cabin. | 
This aroused a hope in the minds of the forlorn pec^le | 
in the boat that the villains had lelented. They pulled i 
with all their might, and soon came close to the 
ship again. But they were doomed to cruel disappt>iiit- 
ment As they came up alongside, the liiuiiisail was let j 
run, the topsaik were hoisted, and the cowardly rascalij | 
fled as if from an enemy. Hudson and his doomed 
oompaniona weie never heard of more. 

Eleven men remained on board. Bobert Bylot^ the j 
mate, was, it ts to be hoped, an unwilling spectator of 
the crime that was perpetrated before his eyes. J uet, 
the disrated mat«, the young scoundrel Green, Motor, 
Pierce, Thomas, and Wilson were the ringleaders. The 
cook was an accomplice, as was Francis Clements, a 
friend of Thomas. Simmes seems merely to have j 
acquiesced, and Frickett was a time-server. On the \ 
29th of July 1 61 1 the DiMCOverywBB hove to off Capo , 
Digges, where the birds breed. The five ringleaders of , 
the mutiny went on shore in a boat, to commuiiicate ^ 
with a party of Eskimos. They were unarmed. Two 
were bartering for venison, two were gathering sorrel, 
and thei'e was a boat keeper. Tiiey were suddenly 
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attacked by the sayages, and aU were mortally wounded. 
Tumbling into the boat together ahe was shoTod off. 
The Eskimos then began shooting at them with bows 

and arrows, and Green was killed outright. The rest 
got back to the ship, but they all died within a few daya 
Seldom has retribution followed so quickly on the per- 
petration of crime. They barely survived their victima 
Old Jnet, who was not on shore with them, died on the 
passago home. 

The survivors were Bylot the mate, who took com- 
mand, Bennet the cook, Clements, Simmes, and Prickett. 
They shot about 300 birds at Cape Digges, and put 
themselves on an allowance of half a bird a day, with a 
little meal. They returned through Hudson's Strait 
and shaped a course for Ireland* Soon the meal was 
exhausted. Bennet the cook kept the birds' bones, and 
fried them in candle grcasa The last bird was in the 
steep tub when they sisrhted Dursey l&land, and anchored 
in Berehaven, where a crew wa.s hired to take the ship 
round to the Thames. Bylot and Prickett hurried up to 
London, and told the best stoty they oouid invent to 
their employers. No one was punished Prickett wrote 
a narrative of the catastropha Bylot continued to 
receive appointments from 8ir Thoina.s tiinitli and bis 
colleagues. A younger son of Henry Hudson received 
employment from the East India Company, on the 
ground that ** the father had perished in the service of 
Lis oountry 1 '* 

Thus had bold Henry Hudson followed up the beacon 
light of Davis, reacb<'^l tlie straii and bay which im- 
mortalise his name, and found a <^rave in tlie midst of 
his discoveries. His labours were appreciated, and it 
was resolved that an expedition should be despatched to 
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eomplete bis work in the Rpiiog of tbe following year. 
Two ▼esaeb were fitted out, the Jlesolutum mod Dig- 
eovery» The command of the expedition was eniniBted 
Co Thomas Button, an officer of tried Talonr and ex> 

perience; and it was under the special patronage of 
Prince Henry, who signed the iustinictions. 

Thomas Button was the son of jMiles Button of 
Duffryn in Glamoi^gansbire, whose family had beeu 
seated there for seven generations. Young Thomas, 
who was bom at Duffryn, was sent to sea in 1593. He 
WAS in the West Indies with Captain Newport in 1605, 
and comiruiDded a king's ship in 1609. In 1612 he 
was appointed to lead the new expedition to liuti son's 
Bay on board the Resolution^ the Discuvcnj being com- 
manded by Captain Ingram. A relation named Gibbons 
and a friend named Hawkridge acoompanied him, while 
Bylot and Prickett, the survivors of Hudson's fatal 
voyage, were on hoard. The ships were supplied with 
provisions for eighteen months, and in May 161 2 they 
left the Thames. 

Tbe expedition reached Cape Digges ^vithonfc en- 
countering any difficulties from ice in Hudson's Strait, 
and remained there thvPB weeks in order to put a 
pinnace together that had been taken out in pieces. 
Button then entered Hudson's Bay, and proceeded west- 
wartl, discovering the southern coast of Southampton 
Island and olT-l}infr isletis, to one of which Button gave 
the name of Marisell Island, after his relation Admiral 
Sir Edward Mansell ; to another " Gary's Swan's Nest 
to a third, Hopes Check'd," because there his expecta- 
tbns of making progress received a check. Bad weather 
came on, and late in August Button sought refuge in 
^ small creek on the western nde of Hudson's Bay, 
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whieh was named Fbrt NelnoD, after the master of the 

Resolution^ who died and was buried there. He was 
thus the discoverer of tho west coast of Hudson's Bay, 
Hudson himself having only soiled down its cast coast 
to the southern extremity. 

Button determined to winter at Port Nelson, and at 
once set his people to work to procure as much game 
as possible. They obtained a large supply of ptarmigan, 
bat the winter was yery severe, and, although they had 
fresh food, tho health of the men suii'eied from the 
intense cold. Button kept their Tninds em|)loyed hj 
requiring them to answer questions relating to the 
voyage and its objects, and by thus interesting them 
in the work upon whieh thej were engaged. In June 
16 13 the ice broke up^ and the ships left their winter 
quarters and reached Cape Bigges. In returning by 
Hudson's Strait, Button discovered that the land on 
which Cape Chidley is situated m an island, and be 
took his shijxs through the strait which is thus formed. 
On old maps the island is called Button's Island, a 
name which ought to have been retained. He retumed 
to England in the antumn of 1613, but his journal was 
never published. We are indebted to Luke Fez, a 
later explorer, for all the information that has reached 
us respecting Button's voyage, iie became Admiml 
Sir Thomas Button, and was in command on tl o ccwist 
of Ireland in 1618. He was Bear-Admiral in the Oeet 
of Sir Edwaxd Mansell, which was Mnt against the 
Algerine pirates in i6aOy and in 1623 was again em- 
ployed in suppressing piracy in the Irish SeSi Bir 
Ihomas married Mary, daughter of Sir Walter Rice of 
Dynevor, and, dying in April 1634, he left a son who 
succeeded iiim at DufTryn. The expedition of Sir 
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Thomas Button to Hudson's Bay was Mj oonducted* 
It resulted in considerable additions to geographical 

knowledge as re^rds the southern shores of Soutliamp- 
ton Island, and m the discovery ut the western side of 
the bay. Button's relation. Captain Gibbons^ received 
oomnumd of the Di^cotery in 1614 to follow up the 
disooveries of his pradeoessor. But he was nnable to 
enter Hudson's Strait^ and was driven by the ice into a 
bay on the coast of Labrador, where he remained for 
twenty weeks. His crew named the place ** Gibbons 
his Hole;" and on being released from the ice, he 
Mtgined home. 

Thepei^evering adventnrers of London were not dis- 
couraged by one or two failnres. In 161 5 they sent 
otit another expedition, consisting of the Discoveni^ 
of 55 tons, commanded by Robert Bylot, who had 
served in the three previous expeditions under Hudson, 
Button, and Gibbons in the same ship. William Baffin 
was his '* mate and associate^" and the crew consisted 
of fourteen men and two boys. Sailing in April 16159 
they sighted Cape Farewell on the 6th of May* Cross- 
ing Davis Strait, the Discover!/ w as s;ifely anclioied in 
a good harbour on the west aide of llesolution Island, 
which is at the northern entrance of Hudson's Strait^ 
on the ist of Junei Bylot was an experienced seaman, 
and Baffin was & sdentifie navigator^ who lost no oppor- 
tunity of noting everything that would be useful to his 
brotlier sailors, like Davis before him. They had some 
difficulty with the ice at the entrance of the strait ; but 
eventually sailed along the northern side until they 
reached a group, which Baffin named the Savage Islands, 
because they met with a parly of Eskimos on the shore. 
Continuing a course westward along the northern ooast^ 
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the Diecfjvery was olosely beset by the ice off some hnd 
which Baffin named "Broken Point." The sbip was 
immovable for several days ; and the men amused theni- 
selves on Die ico bj firing at butts with bows and arrows 
and playing at football. 

Baffin was very differently employed. He was» like 
his great predecessor Davis, a seaman who closely 
studied the scientific brandi of his profession, and 
strove to improve the methods of observing. He was par- 
ticulaily anxious to test the various tlieoietieal methods 
of finding longitude. While beset in the ice off Broken 
Point he took a complete lunar observation, and it is 
the first ever xecorded to have been taken at sea, with 
the donbtful exception of one referred to by Sarmiento. 
Baffin took altitudes of the snn and moon, and measured 
the distance between them by the difference of azimuth. 
He probably ado[)ted this method because he possesj>ed 
no instrument witii which he could measure so large an 
angia 

On the 27 th of June the ice opened out, and the 
Diacooery was able to proceed on her voyage, sighting 
Salisbury Island on the ist of July. Advancing across 

the channel they reached a point on the ijortli -wc^t side 
of Southampton Island, which Baffin named Cape Com- 
fort. Here the ice was packed so close that the attempt 
to proceed further was abandoned. Moreover, the water 
began to shoal, and land was seen ahead, which led 
Baffin to suppose that he was at the mouth of a large 
bay. W-ien Sir Kdward Parry was exploring the same 
region in 1824, he named the fuithest land seen from 
the Jjiscoveiij Cape By lot, aud an island on the opposite 
shore, BafiTin Island. They are on either side of the 
entrance to Frozen Strait, the former on Southampton 
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Igland. Pnnfin? between Sali bury and Nottingham 
Islandu, which are at the western end of Hudson's 
Strait, the Discovery came to an anchor at Cape I^igges 
on the a9th of July. 

The number of gaillemoti breeding at Cape Diggea 
ii almoet incredible to thoae who have not seen it. The 
erevr of the Dtmamer^j killed about aeventy of these birds, 
but tljcy could easily have shot sevenil hundred if they 
had been wanted. Bylot and Baffin then shaped a 
course for England, on their return. Passing down 
Uodtton's Strait without any trouble from ice^ they 
crossed the Athuitic, sighted C^pe Clear, and anchofed 
in Plymouth Soond on the 8th of September 1615 with* 
oat the loss of a single sonl. The conclusion arrived 
at by Baiiin respecting a north west passage, after bis 
return from this voyage, was that if there were any 
pas^ge up Hudson's btrait it wa.<i by some narrow inlet, 
but that the main passage would be up I>avis Strait 
He was perfectly correct. 

The oompletion of the oamination of Dam's roote 
by way of the Furious Overfall " was steadily pro- 
gressing, but after the return of Baffin in 1615 there 
was a pause for sixteen years. At last two voyages 
were plaruied, one vessel to sail from the port of Bristol 
and the other from Londf>n. The MariOy of seventy 
tons, under the command of Captain Thomas James, 
left Bristol on the 3rd of May 1631. James had made 
no study of previous voyages to the north, entered no 
seamen acquainted with ice navigation, and when he 
encountered drifting ice-floes in Iludsoti's Strait he was 
quite helpless. At length he reached Cape Digges on 
the 15th of July. 

Lake £'oz was a man of a rery different stampi He 
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mi a Yoskahiremaiit deai^beaded, intelligent^, and full 
of enthusiaBm to advance the cause of Axetao diaoovety. 
He made a special and most diligent study of previous 

voyages, especially of the enterprises of John Davis. It 
is to Fox that we owe a knowledge of the import ant 
expedition of Sir Thomas Button, and of ot lior voyages 
which would otherwise have been lost to us. Besides 
being a thorough seaman and an ardent explorer, he 
was a quaint and vety entertaining writer. If be had 
a fault it was that he possibly had too good an opinum 
of himself. He had been sealously urging the despatch 
of a new expedition for several ycaiu At leugtli he 
succeeded in interesting Mr. Henry Briggs in norlLern 
discoveiy, and the great mathematician not only wrote 
an able treatise on the subjeot, but also induced Sir 
John Brooke to join in the venture. A vesael named the 
CiMrieBf of 80 tons, was fitted ont^ provisioned for eighteen 
months, and manned with twenty sailoni and two boys. 
Old Mr. Briggs died while the ship was being prepared 
for sea. As the introducer of the use of logarithms 
he was one of the greatest benefactors the na\ y has 
ever had* His place was taken by Sir Thomas lloe, the 
eminent traveller and diplomatist^ who entered heartily 
into the project, and, with 8ir John Wolstenholme^ 
superintended the fitting out of the ship. The Master 
and Brethren of the Trinity House also gave their 
help. 

Captain Fox was perfectly satisfied with his stores 
and provisions. Ho tells us that he had excellent fat 
beef, strong beer, good wheaten bread, Iceland ling, 
butter and cheese of the best^ admirable saek and aqua 
Tits^ pease, oat meal, wheat meal, oil, balsams, gmrn^ 
unguents, plasters, potions^ and purging pills. My 
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fftrpenter wan fitted from (he thiekesfe bolt to the tiii 

tack, my gunner from th© nabre to the pistol, my boat- 
swain from the cuWlo to tiie »ail twiney my cook from 
the culdroQ to tho 8puon/' 

Never was a commander so perfectly satisfied with 
himself, his oreWi and everything on board. It is quite 
pleasant to read his joomai All was right that had 
anything to do with him, and his geese were all swans. 
On the 3rd of May 1631 this ablest of commanders, 
"With the best of ships, and the most excellent provi- 
sions, sailed from Deptford. He dropped his name 
of Luke^ and called himself North West Fox. But it 
he was oonceited^ he had something to be ooneeited of» 
and he was aa able and accomplished man. 

On the 1 8th of June the Okarkt was nearing her 
work Those overfalls and races of tide,*' so fnlly 
described by Davis, were enconn tired iii the lighfc 
latitude, and Cap« C}ii*l!ey was siglited oii the 20th. 
JTox was now about to try his turn at following up the 
beacon-light of John Davis. He found a good deal of 
ice in Hudson's Strait, as is usual at that time of year» 
but it was in small pieces floaUng apart, and was no 
hindrance to nayigatfon. On the 25 th of June the sea 
was calm, the sky clear, and pieces of spotless ice were 
floating on the water j a lovely scene when the sun was 
seen to touch the horizon. Fox was a classical scholar, 
a careful observer, and he appreciated the beauties of 
natiira "The sun kist Thetis in our sight, he wrote; 
« the same greeting was 5"" west from the north, and at 
the same instant the rainbow was in appearance I think 
to canopy them *a bed." Next morning the sun rose 
clear; "and so continued all this cold virgin day; but 
now the frost takes care that there shall no more pitch 
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ran from off the sunny side of the ship." The Chariea 
was beset in the strait for several days, but Fox judged, 
from the appearance of the sky, that the northern side 
was clear of ice. On the 15th of July, the passage of 
Hudson's Strait was achieved, and the ship was in sight 
of the islands at its western entrance, named Bigges^ 
Salisburyi Nottingham, Mansell, and Southampton. 
*^They were so named," says Fox, *'as a small remem- 
brance of the charge, countenance, and instruction given 
to tht' enterprise, and which, thougli small, neither time 
nor fame ought to siiO'er ohlivion to hury. For when- 
soever it sbali please God to ripen those seeds, and make 
them ready for his sickle ; he whom he hatb appointed 
to be the happier reaper of this erop, must remember to 
aeknowledge that those honourable and worthy person- 
ages were the first advancers." Most true I neither the 
advancers and liberal merchants who supplied the means, 
nor the illustrious seamen who made the discoveries, 
should be forgott^^n by posterity. It is to them that we 
owe those solid foundations of national enterprise^ and 
of love for the common weal, upon which the super- 
structure of the British Empire has been erected by 
their descendants. 

On the 2 ist of July the Charles wa.s ott the island 
named Cary^s Swan's Hest by Button ; and on the 
27th another island was discovered and named <*Sir 
Thomas Boe*8 Welcome^" in 64* 10' N. This designation 
has since been transferred to the channel in which the 
island is situated, and as such it often occurs in the 
narratives of moi-e recent northern voyages. 

Coasting round the western shore, he gave the names 
of Brooke Cobham " and ^^Briggs his Mathematics'' 
to two other islands, and he then proceeded along the 
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western ^hor^ of Hndson's Bay as far south as Poi-t 
Nelson, vviiLre Button's expedition wintered. No aim 
of any opening to the westward appeared, and Fox was 
making bu* way across Hudson's Bay again when he fell 
in with the Maria, commanded by GapUia James, of 
Briatol, on the ist of Aogust Next day Captain Fox 
dined on board the Mifria^ and had a cordial reception, 
}iv iuund the sliip ill found, and came to the conclusion 
that tl le cnptain was no st.urian. Tlie cabin was so 
Btoall that they wei^ obliged to dine between decks, and 
though the ship was only under courses, she took in 
such aeaa that '*aanoe would not Have been wanting if 
there had been roast mutton." Their ship took its 
liquor as kindly aa themselves, for her nose was no 
sooner out of the pitcher but her neli, like the duck's 
wa« iu it rifmin." Fox douhted ^hrtlier it would be 
better for the Maria to be beset in the ice^ where the 
crew would be kept from putreiaetion by the piereing 
air, or to be left in the open sea, where they would be 
kept sweet by being thus daily jaeUed. He was very 
facetious in his remarks on the Bristol ship and her 
crew, which he thus encountered in lliat solitaiy sea, 
and after bein^ with them for seventeen hours, he 
parted company with his rival and stood southward 
along the land. He established the fact that there was 
no opening along the western coast of Hudson*8 Bay 
from 65* 30' to 55" 10' N., a distance of 620 miles. 

Having completed ibis ezaminatioD, Fox steered 
northwatds, and was in sight of "Cary's Swan's Nest* 
again by the 7th of S( iiu^mber. He then proceeded up 
the eastern side of the coast-line, which trends north- 
wards fixtm the western entrance of Hudson's Strait^ihe 
whole of wiiich was a new disoorery. Rtssing a head- 
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land, to which he gave the name of **Lord "Weston's 
Foreland,'' Fox reached a point in 66'' 47' N., where 
the land began to trend to the south-cast, and this 
he christened " Fox his Farthest." In after ^ears Sir 
Edward Parry gave the name of Fox's Channel to the 
great opening leading to "Fox his Farthest;" and. our 
gallant Yorkshireman has this credit down to the pre- 
sent day, that his Farthest is still an Ultima Thule, 
and that it has never since been vibited by any later 
explorer. 

Fox was sent out because Sir Thomas Button had 
reported that the tide off Nottingham Island came from 
the north-west^ and that consequently there was proba- 
bility of a passage in that dii^ection. But by careful 

observations Fox had ascertained that the tide came 
from the south-east in that locality, and he therefore 
concluded that he ought to return to England. Parry, 
in 1834, observed that the tides were rapid and very 
irregular, and he had little doubt that this irregularity 
was caused by a meeting of the tides. The flood comes 
from the northward down Fox's Channel, and meets the 
rapid stream which sets in from Hudson's Strait. 

On the 2ist of September, after liaving well weighed 
all considerations which might make it advisable to 
winter, and the strong i*eaiion8 against that course, 
Korth-West Fox decided upon returning home^ and he 
made sail for England. That morning there was a bril- 
liant sunrise^ which gave rise to the foUowing strange 
conceit from the pen of the old seaman : '^l^iis morning 
Auioia blusbt as though she had ushered her master 
from some unchaste l<H];^aiig, and the air so silent as 
though all those handmaids had promised secresy." 
With a fair wind the CharUi ran down Hudson's Strait 
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>vithout any hindrance from the ice, sighting Resolution 
Inland, on the north side of the eastern entrance, on the 
aytb. She arrived Bafely in the Downs, witboat losing 
a aingle Boal, and with all the crew aonnd and well 
Fox tmly claimed that he had proceeded in these 
discoveries farther than any of his predecessors, in less 
time and at less charsre ; that he cloaied up all the 
expected hopes from the west side of Hudson's Bay;*' 
and, he could now add, he discovered a coast-Hne on the 
east side of the channel bearing his name, which has 
never since been explored or visited. 

The cruise of the Maria was not so forttinate. After 
parting company with Captain Fox in lludsoii's Bay, 
she struck on a rock when Captain James was in a 
deep sleep. The ship seems to have been badly handled. 
The sails were thrown aback, but without effect They 
were then furled and an anchor was laid out aatem. 
All the water was started and the coal was thrown 
overboard. Then all hands went to the capstan and 
liove round \Nith such good will that the cable parted. 
Eventually the ship floated off; and Captain James 
controlled his passion^ and checked some bad counsel 
that was given him to revenge himself on the officer of * 
the watch. The fault was hia own. He ought not to 
have been in bed and asleep when the ship was so near 
the land. lie f und a, secure harbour in the extreme 
south of liudsuii s Bay, protected by an inland after- 
wards named Charlton Island, and there he determined 
to winter. During October and November it was in- 
tensely cold and much snow fell. Tet the country was 
by no means Arctic in character. There were woods of 
llr- trees, and the crew was able to cut plenty of fuel. 
A hut was built on shore for the sick, in which a large 
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fire waa kept burniiig. The first man to sooeamb to 
the miseriee of the dtaatioii was the guimer, who sank 
gradoaliy in spite of being allowed to drink nothing 

but sack. The ship was driven on shore, and Captain 
James caused the provisions to be landed. But the 
cold increased, they could cut vinegar and wine with 
LatchetSy and were in a condition of extreme misery. 
They were now all collected in a house they had built, 
in the shelter of a wood which they named Winter's 
Forest" in honour of Sir John Winter. The house 
was under a clump of trees, and at a short distance 
from the beach wliere the ship was on shore. It was 
about twenty feet square, built of upright posts with 
the sides wattled with boughs, and about six feet high. 
The roof was of .rafters and boughs, the whole covered 
over with the mainsail. In the inside the bonnet sails 
formed the walls, and bed places were built round thi'ee 
&ides. The hearth was in the centre. A second house 
was built with the foresail for a roof. A store-house 
was also constructed, to receive all the provisions and 
stores from the ship. Before Christmas the houses 
were covered deep with snow. 

In February the scurvy began to show itself, and 
before long two-thirds of the crew wtre down with it. 
Thus the miserable w^inter passed on, and by the end 
of April the snow had ceased, and rain began to f:il1. 
They obtained veiy few ptarmigan or game of any kind, 
and lived on the salt beef and oatmeal they had brought 
from England, with pork, fish, and boiled pease. All the 
men who were able to move were oblijred to work on 
board, pumping and digging the ice out of the ship. 
On tiie Otli of May, John Warden, the master's mate, 
died, and was buried on the summit of a bleak rising 
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PTonnH, which was named Bnmdon Hfll a r 
jit^rward. tha oirpenter died, «d wa« i;tem^ IIT 

buried at wa. found iMU^a in the Clt 
gumroom porta U whs ,]ug out and plae«^ 
I'urth, by tho Kido of his .hipmatea on BfandJV" 
As th© weather got warmer the work of nGtU 
lihip advanced. Captain James became more 
be hoisted the ensign on the birthday of the P 
of Walet, and celled the place Charlestown, which"b^ 
contraction, became Charlton Island. Bv the 8th 
June the water was pumped out of the ship but ab^ 
was aground in tbo snud, and it was neoessatr to 
lighten her by taking out all the baUast, in order to fr^t 
her afloat This operation was suooessfnllj performed 
the ship was rigged, and the stores were brought on 
board. As the snow disappeared, vetches and scurvv- 
graps were found in considerable quantities, which eon 
duoed to the recovery of the sick. 

Oa the istof July 1633, Captain James tocd^ a last 
look at the graves of his companions* and, i«tnminrr to 
the shipt made sail for Bristol, where he arrived safely 
ill September. 

By these successive voyages, the discoveries were 
completed in the direction pointed out by Davis, within 
a quarter of a century of the death of that gt«at 
navigator. Hudson and Button, Gibbon and Bylot 
Baffin, Fox, and James were the men who followed np 
the route which Davis had pointed out They di.s< 
covered Hudson's Bay, with its islands and coast lines. 
They opened up a vast region for development, and as a 
field for future enterpiise. They thus increased geo- 
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graphical knowledgOi and prepared the way *or more 
complete modem research. 

The results of their labours were valuable and im- 
portant. A preat commercial company was formed 
which carried on a lucrative trade bj way of Hudson's 
Bay and Strait for two ceDturies; and it is probable 
that| in the near fatore^ a stiU mope important route for 
oommeroe will he established hy Hudson's Strait, which 
will carry the harvests of the far west to tiie markets of 
Europe. Such are the far-reaching consequences arising 
from the discovery of the "Furious Overfaii, and of 
the opening near Cape Chidley, by John Davis. 
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CHAPTER XIV; 
THE FOLLOWING UP OF THE WORK OF DAVIS. 

By *<SAia>BB80N his Hope." 

"No ioe towards tbe north, but a great nca, free, largo, 
very aalt and blua, and of an unsearchable depth. 
This was what John Davis saw frosi the base of that 
inii?hty cliff whi<h he named "Sanderson his Hope." 
I'ho elilf was his beacon, pointing to the route whicU 
fiUed him witli most hope. The strait at whose entrance 
lie described the Furious Overfall," was his alternative 
|iouta It was followed up to important diaooveries by 
Hudson and his successors. But the fairest prom i so 
cfinio fium tlie blue seix of unsenrchable depth which 
Btretcbcd noithward from Hope Sanderson. It was to 
this route that Davis referred in his last appeal to the 
Jx>rds of the Council, for a renewal of Arctic enterprisa 
O^n years after his death, a worthy auccessor was found 
who passed onwards beyond Davis Btrait, and completed 
the work of John Davis by his route of Hope Sanderson. 

William Ballhi resembled bis illustrious predecessor, 
in character and disposition, more closely than any other 
navigator of the seventeenth century. He had the same 
enthusiastic zeal, the same mildness and geniality, and 
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the same devotion to the scientific branch of his pro- 
iessioiL Unfortunately we know nothing of Baffin 
until we aie introduced to him as an experienoed sea* 
man In the prime of lifew There is some slight reason 
for the belief that he was a native of London or West- 
minster, of Welsh eztnietioii, and that he lived with 
his wife in the parish of St. Thomas Apostle in the city, 
near Queenhithe. Here his daughter Susan appears to 
have been bom in October 160^ But Baffin himself 
must have been constantly at sea, and he probably raised 
himself, by his good oondnet and talent^ from a very 
hwnble position. Pnrehas speaks of him as ^that 
learned nnleamed mariner and maihematieian, wanting 
art of words." No doubt he was self-educated, which 
very much enhanced the merit of his valuable observa- 
tions and discoveries. 

Baffin's first recorded voyage wn? with Captain Hall 
to Greenland in 1609. James Hail was a Yorkshire- 
man, and almost eertainly a native of HulL His first 
recorded voyage was as chief pilot of an expedition de* 
spatched from Denmark, by King Christian IV., in 1605, 
to discover the lost colony of Greenland. It reached 
the western coast of that little known land, near the 
site of the modem Danish settlement of Holsteinborg, 
and Hall, having had much commnnication with the 
Eskimos, wrote a very interesting aoeoimt of them. The 
King of Denmark fitted out a second expedition under 
Admiral lindenov in 1606, and Hall was again em* 
ployed as pilot They visited the same part of Green- 
land, and in their intercourse with the natives they 
killed several, and carried off others, with their hayaks. 
This conduct led to fatal retaliation when Mall appeared 
among the Bskimos in a iahseqnent voyage. I& 1607 
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King Christian gave up hU attempts to find tba lost 
oolonyy and Jameo Hall returned to England, eager to 
ambark onoe more on disooveriea in the direetion of 
Oreenland. Hia £uihful follower, William Huntriss, a 
Scarborough lad, who had accompanitHl him in all hia 
voyages, and had become bO proficient as a navigator 
that King Christian had granted him a special allow- 
ance, returned with Hall. 

In 1 61 a Hall induced four great merchant princes, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir James Lancaster, who commanded 
the first voyage of the East India Company, Sir William 
Cockayne, and Mr. Ball to join with him in an expedi- 
tion to Greerilaiid, to search for mineial ores. Two 
vesselis, called the Pah'enre and HcarCs Eaae, were lit ted 
out at Hull, and William Baiiin was pilot of HuiTs 
ship, the Patience. Andrew Barker commanded the 
ir^ar^'s E(ue^ with William Huntriss as his mate, and 
John Gatonby, who kept a journal which has been 
published in ChurchilPa Collection, was quarter- master. 
The narrative of Baffin himself commences on July 8, 
1612, when the expedition had already arrived in Cockin 
(correctly Cockayne) Sound, on the west coast of Green- 
land, where the Danish settlement of Sukkertoppen is 
now situated. 

Baffin is first introduced to us, on this bleak Green* 

land coast, making preparations to take an observa- 
tion for finding the lon<?itude. He is thus brought to 
our notice as an iugeinuus and accomplished nautical 
astronomer. The first part of the observation he de- 
scribes, is that for finding the time and place from the 
altitude of a heavenly body, the latitude and dedination 
being known. But his method of finding the longitude 
by lunar culuiination is unsuited to purposes of naviga* 
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tion, although his record of it is an interesting proof of 
his zeal and ingenuity as an observer. He says of it, 
This finding of the longitude, I confesSi is somewhat 
difficult and tFOublesome ; but if it be carefully looked 
unto* and eaoustly wrought, there would be no great 
error, if your ephemeridee be true.'' 

On the 2ist of July the two ships anchored in 
Bommers Fiord, the present ilolsteinborg ; and about 
forty Eskimos came to trade. When they saw Captain 
Hall ia one of the boats, an Eskimo gave him a fatal 
wound with a dart from a distance of four yards. There 
can be no doubt that this was an act of vengeance by 
one whose relation had been killed or kidnapped by 
Hall during hts Danish voyage ; for the Eskimos made 
no attempt to harm any one else. Hall lingered tor a 
day, his last wish being that Andrew Barker should 
succeed him, and that young Huntriss should be master 
of the Heart's Ease, There were some objections raised 
against Barker by the men, but the officers supported 
him. He was an old and experienced seaman, was 
three times Warden of the Trinity House at Hull, and^ 
ptvsented that institution with an Eskimo Jcayak, which 
still hangs from the ceiling of one of the rooms. After 
Hall's ileath some search was made for the mines 
reported by the Danes, but it became evident that they 
had mistaken the mica, often found in shining masses 
in clefts of the gneiss, for silver ora It was clearly a 
fruitless quest, and the ships therefore returned home, 
the Patience arriving at Hull in September 1 6 1 2. Baffin, 
concludes his journal with some account of Greenland, 
its physical aspect, plants and anioials, and of the 
. manners and customs of the Eskimos. He mentions 
having seen, some forty miles up the fiord he nam«l 
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BaU*8 Biw» a small coppice of tnw mx w aerai f»0l 

high. The tallcrt tree ever seen by Dr. Rink in Oreen* 

land was a bii-ch fourteen feet hi'^h in 60° N. {Beiuin 
ajll'Cstris)^ but it is not found north of 62* N. Buftm 
also mentions the dwarf willow, the small beny {Impe- 
irum ni>fnim)| and the angelica, which he found ill 
many placet, and obaerred in the boats of the natives^ 
showing iiiat it wsa used hj thoBL The joong stslka, 
being brittle and sweet, are eaten raw, and the name 
quaiif which is Norse, points to its introduction into 
Greenland by the Normans. Bailiu mentions having 
s^n reindeer, although thej are generally far inland, 
near the foot of the gUuderis and he adds that white foxes 
and hares are common. He gives a graphic deecriptkm 
of the XSskimo kayaks and ununakt, of their winter iffUm 
and summer tents, of their rites and cnstoois respecting 
burials, and of their superstitions. 

The next voyage in which Baffin was employed was 
in the service of the Muscow Company. A fleet of 
seven ships was fitted out iu 16x3, under the command 
of Captain Benjamin Joseph, who had the Ti(/er, of 360 
tons, with Baffin as pilot Thejr left the Medway on 
the T3tli of May, and sighted Spitsbergen on the 30th, 
the objeet being to catch whales in the Spitsbergen 
waters. Twenty-four Biscayans, who were in those 
days the most expert wliale-fisbers in Europe, had been 
engaged to serve iu the lieet, and on the 4th of June 
the first whr\]e was killed. It seems that the Biscayans^ 
natives of villages on the coasts of Qoipuzooa and Biscay, 
went away in boats to look out for whales in the offing, 
and wera celled ''our whale-stickers,^' while the English, 
part of the crew took the casks and coppers on shore for 
melting blubber. The Eagii&b commander took posi»e^- 
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rion of the land in the name of his king, and claimed 
the right of ordering the ships of all other ooantries to 
leave the Spitzbergen seas. Several Spanish vessels 
were met with, and ships from Bordeaux, St. Jean de 

Luz, and llolhiml. They meekly obeyed as a rule, and 
Captain Jose{i]i suoc^eeded in carrying things with a high 
hand, either sending them away or allowing them to 
remain on such conditions as he proposed to them. They 
were to kill eight whales for the Musoovy Company, and 
after that as many as they oould get for themselvesi 
On this plan Oaptain Joseph got full ladings of whale 
oil for his ships. They returned to the Thames on the 
6th of September. 

W inle Baffin was on the west coast of Spitzbergen he 
made regular and very careful observations for latitude 
with a quadrant four leet in semidiameter, as well aa 
observations for variation and dip of the magnetic 
needle. He also adopted an ingenious method of observ- 
ing the refraction of the sun. He first obtained the 
latitude, and then took the difference between the co- 
latitude and the declination, corrected for the instant 
when he observed the sun on meridian below the pole 
to have one-fifth of its diameter above the horizon. 
Then dividing the whole diameter of the son into fifths^ 
he oalealated that the sun^s centre was three-tenths 
of Its whole diameter below the horizon. Subtracting 
three-tenths of the difference between the co-latitude 
and the declination from that difference, be got the 
approximnto refraction. It was in these special obser- 
vations, made in addition to the regular navigating work 
of the ship, that Baffin showed his inventive talent, and 
ills nntirmg seal for the caiiae of aoienoe* Baffin him* 
' fslf wnoto the namtiye of Joeepli's voysga 
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In 1614 Baffin undertook a second voyage to the west 
coRBt of Spitsbergen as pilot, 00 board the Tkomanne, 
fonning one of a fleet of ten ships, again ooipmaiided 
by Captain Joseph. Leaving the Thames on the 4th of 
May, the ships were beset in the ioe from the 28th to 
the 2nd of June, when tlie Thomasiuc got into the open 
Fe.i, and reached the Foreland, the northern end of 
Prince Charles Island, on the west coast of Spitzbergen, 
which was the usual place of rendczvoos. Baffin was 
sent in a shallop as far as Haklnyt Headland, the 
north-western point of Spitsbergen, to examine the state 
of the ice, hat he fonnd it eloie pressed on the land, so 
that it would not be possible lor the ships to pass along 
the northern coast. 

In July it was resolved that two shallops should be 
despatched to explore the northern coast^ one under the 
command of Baffin, and the other under Robert Fotherbj, 
the master's mate. The ship was left in a harbour, 
the two shallops were provisioned for several days, and 
they succeeded in advancing alon? the northern coast of 
Spitzbergen, as far as Wyche's Sound (the Wijdo Bay of 
modem maps), where they landed, and walked several 
miles over the hills. From this point of vantage the 
Seven Islands, and the northern point of North East 
Land, would have been visible. Betuming to the ship 
they proceeded with li e fishery until near tlie end of 
the season, when another bold attempt was made to ex- 
plore the northern coast. The weather became unusually 
warm in August On the 37th there was a gale from 
the S.S.W., and the 7'homa»inef in company with the 
ffeari'g-eate — her chummy ship-— made sail round Hak** 
layt Headland, and along the north coast of Spitzbergen, 
und got as far as the mouth of Sir Thomas Smith's Inlety 
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which is improperly called Hinlopen Strait on modem 
charts. The wind then shifted to the east and they were 
obliged to return, but not before having examined thii 

whole northern coast of the main island. In the afternoon 
of the 29th Haklnyt Head bore S E. The weather was 
calm and comparatively warm, as they shaped a southerly 
coarse, being homeward bound. A gale was encountered 
in mid ocean, which increased to a storm, and the men 
were not consoled by the sight of St. Elmo's light, or 
the Corpo Sanio^ as they called it, which the master saw 
u]»on the fore bonnet. English seamen believed that it 
always presaged a coming ytorm ; and the omen was 
verified by the foul weather continuing, and the sea 
rising so that they were obliged to lie to under their 
foresail ; and afterwards under no canvas for five hours, 
^Mying a hull," as it was called. But the voyage at 
length came to an end, and on the 4th of October the 
Thoniasine arrived off Wapping, with all her men in 
perfect health. Her journal was written by Robert 
Fotherby, the master's mate, and published in Purchas. 

Baffin had now made three Toyages to the Arctie 
B^on& He had visited the coast of Greenland, and 
passed two summers on the west and north coasts of 
Spitzbergen. When, therefore, the company for the 
discovery of the North-AVest Passage resolved to send 
out the Discover^/ under the command of liobert By lot 
in 1615, William Baffin was selected to accompany him, 
and received the appointment of pilot This voyage has 
already been noticed in the previous chapter. Its whole 
history was written by Baffin himself, together with a 
tabulated log-book, and a coloured chart of Hudson's 
Strait, This is the only one of Baffin's numerous charts 
that has been preserved, and it is now among the manu* 
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ecripLs in the British Museum. The coasts are coloured 
and shaded, and the track of the Discovery is shown faj 
a fed dotted lina Wlien Sir Edward fSarxy went over 
tlie same grcnmd lie bore testimony to tibe sooiumj of 
bis predeoesaon eonfirmed his tidal obeerrations, and 
named the most distant land vi^sible from tho point 
^ Li ro the Discovery turned hack, in honour of Bjlot and 
BalUn. 

On the xetom of the Diaoomrif^ in the autumn of 
1615^ preparations were made for Baffin's fifth and most 
important Arctic voyage. He was now to follow np the 

beacon-light of Davis, represented by •* Sanderson his 
lIoj)e." lie had been well trained for the work by 
previous navigation in the ice ; and he had that love for 
his profession y and especially for the scientific branch 
of it» which made him a man after Davis's own heart 
He may have been a self-taught man, bat he had so far 
eduoated himself as to be able to wiiie letters wbusb are 
not only well expressed, but are graced with classical 
aHusioDS. Like Davis he was in advance of his con- 
temporaries as an astronomical observer. 

The voyage of 161 6 was undertaken by 8ir Thomas 
6mith» Sir IVanois Jones, Sir Dudley D%ges, and Sir 
John Wolstenhohnei As before Bobert Bylot waa 
appointed master, and William BaiHn again became 
pilot of the Discover i/f of fifty-five tons, with a crew of 
sixteen men. Baffin ^s papers and maps fell into the 
hands of Purchas, who published, in his ^^Pilgrimes/' 
the great navigator's Briefe and True Bolation/' and 
his letter to Sir John Wolstenholma But Porchaa 
omitted Baffin's priceless map and his journal, thus 
doing an irreparable injury to posterity. They are now 
lost, although it is probable that the very rare map met 
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with in a few copies of the narrative of Luke Pox, may 
be partly taken from the work of Badin. 

The Discover!/ sailed from Gravesend on the 26th of 
March 1616^ and shaped a course down channel^ but 
a westerly wind comiDg <m» she put Into Dartmouth 
Harbour^ and remained there for eleven days. Thus 
was the ship, destined to carry forward the dlscorery of 
Davis beyond his furthest points receivin'.'^ shelter in the 
harbour which wius ia aight of the home lie h;ul loved so 
well. The successors of Davis left Dartmouth on the 
15th of Aprils a month earlier than Davis had usually 
■ailed from the same port* The first land they saw was 
the coast of Greenland near Cockin Sound, in 65* 20' 
K., where Baffin had been in his first Arctic voyage with 
James Hall, in 16 12. Several Eskimos in their kayaJcg 
came round the ship, and were given small pieces of 
iron, but Bjlot and Baffin did not wish to anchor so 
early in the voyage, having made a good passage across 
tiie Atlantic The wind was against them, and they 
worked up to the norUiward until they reached 70* 20' 
K. ^ Then we came to an andior in a fairs sound near 
tiie place Master Davis called London Coast** This 
was probably naur Noursoak, on the north shore of tho 
Wai<,mt, or strait dividing Disco Island from the main- 
land of Greenland. 

At sunset on the n^nd of May the Dtseomry left her 
sscboisge in the Waigat^ after a stay of two days, 
during which Baffin diligenUy observed the tides* These 
tidal observations gave rise to some apprehension r^ 
specting the passage, for the rise and fall was only ^ight 
or nine feet, the flootl coming from the Routh. Working 
up against a dead foul wind the old craft nrnde but slow 
progress, and enoouuteriog a dead whale far out at se% 
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some time was spent in getting tlie whalebone on board. 
liuL by sunset ot the 30th tliey were fairly in si^ht of 
Sanderson his Hope, the farthest land Master Davis 
WM aV' ^ the 3oih of June 15S7, an interval of nearly 
thirty years. Pushing through some loose ioe^ they 
came among islandit, where Baffin juid his crew had 
pleasant relations with some ENkimo lasses, showing 
them the ship, and helping iIk m to go from one islami 
to anotheri in search of their men folk. They called 
the group "Women Islands," a name it still retainSi 

From the *^ Women Islands " Baffin pasHed on to the 
group now called " Baffin Islands ; " but finding much ice 
klong the coast, the bold pilot atemd westward, and 
took the perilous course of attempting the middle pack. 
Parry succeeded in parsing through it in 1819, and 
Kares in 1875, but there is great danger of being beset 
and drifted southwards. It is always safer to keep near 
the shorei Stick to the land-floe 1 *' was the faTonrita 
maxim of experienced whaling captains. Baffin came 
to the same conclusion. After a short trial of the middle 
pack he resolved to keep near the Ian J ; and on the 15th 
of June he anchored in Melville Buy, under the lee of 
some islands off the point now called Cape Shackleton, 
Irhich is 1400 feet high, and nearly perpendicular. 
Here the ship was visited by Eskimos in kaf^ks and 
ftmenakst who exchanged narwhals' horns for pieces of 
iron and glass l>eads. Balliu therefore called the place 
Horn Sound, a name which ought to be restored on 
modern maps, just north of Cape Shackleton, where 
there is a cliff frequented by guillemots. 

In the last days of June the Diseawry made the 
passage of Melville Bay, since so much dreaded by 
whalers, with little or no obstruction from the ice, and 
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by the irt of July she had reached tho north water." 
Baffin named a fair headland Cape Dudley Digges, in 
76.8' N., and a deep bay twelve leagues farther north 

was called Wolstenholme Sound. Here the little vessel 
was anchored ; but in a few hours she was driven out 
to sea, the gale increased, her foi-osail was blown out of 
the bolt-ropes, and when the weather cleared, they found 
themselves imbayed in another deep sound, where they 
anchored. Seeing several whales, they gave it the name 
of Whale Sound. The wind soon moderated, and the 
Discovery continued her adventurous course along this 
far northern land, until she was stopped by the ice in 
78* N., when in sight of an opening named Smith Sound, 
"the greatest and largest in all this bay." An island 
between Smith and Whale Sounds received the name 
of Hakluyt Island. Here the Ditcavery tras again 
anchored, in the hope of finding whalebone on the shore. 
But again the wnad and sea rose, and they were driven 
from their shelter, to beat about for two days in the 
«« north water" of Baflin's Bay. When the weather 
cleared up^ they sighted a group of islands, which 
received the name of the Gary Islands, after the ship's 
husband, Mr. Alwyn Gary. 

Bailiu stood to the westward in an open sea, with ib 
stiff gale of wind, until the loth of July, when it fell 
calm. The Discovery was now on the western side of 
the bay, and an opening was in sight which received 
the name of Jones Sound. Here a boat was sent on 
shore, and many walrus were seen on the rocks, but a 
fair wind springing up^ no attempt was made to kill 
them. Running southwards another opening was dis- 
cos cred in 74* 30', which was called Lancaster Sound 
in, honour of the eminent Director of the East India 
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Companj, who had oonmumcM th« firsfc English voyage 

to the East Indies. Too hastily aasuraing this and 
other Rtuuiiis to be mei*ely bays, llaiTm ran southwards 
BJUmg the western coast of Davis Strait for ten days, and 
tfaMi rtanding Mitward, after some difficulty from large 
iloes of ioe» tiiooeeded in veaohiDg the west ooasi of 
Oreenland agaiiiy end andiored in Coddn Sound. 
Several of the crew had been attacked by scurry, and 
the cook had died. I>iit such (juaiititie.s oP sorrel and 
scurvy grass were now gathered and administered to the 
•ioky that in ten days they were all in perfect health 
again. Leaving Cockin Sound on the 6th of August^ 
the Dincocery had a proeperous voyage home^ and on the 
30th of August she was anchored off Dover. 

Thus was the wish of Davis accomplished. His dis- 
covery as far as liupe Siiiidei^u was extended by his 
successor, and the whole of Baffin's Bay was added to 
geographical kuowledga It is pleasant to feel that Baffin 
venerated the memory of hie illustrious predeoeesor. 
He always mentions him with respect, and in his letter 
to Sir John Wblstenholme he generously says — ^'^Nather 
was Master Davis to Ije Liamed iii his report and great 
hopes ; for as far as Hope Sanderson the sea is open, of 
An unsearchable depth and good colour." Baffin's con- 
clusion was that *Hhere is no passage nor hope of 
passage to the north of Davis Straits." Bat Baffin was 
wrong, and Davis was right In the distant future the 
wishes of Davis received further development, and Davis 
Strait proved to be the way to further itiipurtant geo- 
graphical disco ver}^ westward and northward by Lan- 
caster Sound, and by Smith Sound, openings which 
3sffin had eraoneously supposed to be merely hays. 

A remw of the scientific observations of WilHam 
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Baffin will show how zealously he followed the example 
of John Davis in this respect. We first find him, when 
at anchor in Oockin Sound, engaged in an experimental 
series of observations intended to obtain the longitude 
by moon^s onlmination. In this first recorded voyage, 
he mentions having taken sixteen observations for lati- 
tude and eight for variation. In his first voyage to 
Spitzbergen he observed for dip of the magnetic needle, 
as well as for variation; and he adopted an ingenioas 
method of calenlating the son's refraction. The jonmal 
of his second Spitsbergen voyage is unfortunately lost to 
us, and with it the account of his observations. But in 
1615, when in Hudson's Strait, he records daily observa- 
tions lor latitude, and twenty-seven for variation of the 
compass. He describes a complete lunar observation; 
and thus has the honour of having been the first 
Englishman who ever took a lunar at sea. He also 
made another attempt to find the longitude hy moon's 
culmination, and the correctness of the deductions de- 
rived from his tidal observations was loner afterwards 
confined by Sir Edward Parry. In his fifth voyage, 
when he immortalised his name by the discoveiy of 
Baffin's Bay, Baffin was equally diligent, but his work is 
unfortunately lost to us through the injudicious omission 
of Piirchas, and we only have his observation for varia- 
tion in Smith Sound, to which he incidentally alludes in 
his letter to Sir John Wolstenholme 

After 1616, Baffin, in order to obtain suitable em- 
ployment^ was obliged to enter the service of the £ast 
India Company. But when he found himself under this 
necessity, it is extremely interesting to find that, like 
Davis before him, he never ahandoiied the hope of con- 
tinuing his northern discoveries. He even conceived 
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th 0 very ftame scheme \vl)ich Davis so loDg entertained^ 
namely, of making the northern passage by way of the 
Pacific. Mr Briggs, in his Brief Disooarae on aNortli- 
West Pasnge," laja tliat Baffin told him '<thit ho 
wonld, if he might get employment^ eean^ the paeaago 
from Japan, by the coast of Asia, any way he could." 

In 1617 Bailiii obtiuiiod the appointment of master's 
mate on l>oai\l the Jjtnc RttyaJ^ of 1320 tons, Andrew 
Shiiiing captain, in the fleet for the seveuth joint stock 
voyage of the East India Compar^y, commanded by 
Oaptain Maiiin Piing. In September the fleet arrived 
at Surati and Captain Shilling was sent to the Bed Sea, 
charged with the duty of ** settling an English trade in 
those parts." Shilling succeeded in obtaining a firman 
from the Pasha of Mocha for English merchants to tmde 
at Mocha and Aden, and the Amie Ruyal then visited 
the opposite African coast. Baffin was very actively 
employed in sorveying and preparing charts both in the 
Bed Sea, and afterwarda when the Anne Ruffol was in 
the Ftotan Gulf. She returned home in September 
16 1 9, and during these two years Baffin had won the 
approbation of liis superiors and of the Company. 
There is the following entry in the Court's Minutes of 
October ist, 1619 — William Baffin, a master's mate ia 
the Annef to have a gratuity for his pains and good art 
in drawing out certain plots of the eonsts of Persia and 
the Bed Sea whieh are judged to have been very well 
and artificially performed." Captain Shilling had con- 
ducted the negotiations with the Turkish authorities in 
the Red Sea, with such ability aii l discretion that he 
was selected to have command ot the mxi lieet, consist- 
ing of four new ships. 

Captain Shilling was on board the London, and, at hia 
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special reoommendatioii, William Baffin was appointed 

master of the same ship. The other ships were the 
Hart^ under Captain Blithe, the Roebuck, and the Eagle. 
Leaving England in March 1620 the fleet arrived at 
Surat in November, where news had just been received 
that a combined Portuguese and Dutch fleet was wait- 
ing off Jaahky near the entnuioe of the Persian Golf, 




su nsaiAa gulf. 



to intercept and attack the English ships. Shilling at 
onco resolved to go in search of this hostile fleet, and 
on the 1 6th of December he fell in with four of the 
enemy's ships, and engaged them. The iirst flght lasted 
for nine hours, when both fleets haul«»d off to repair 
damages. On the 28th a second battle was fought^ both 
fleets anchoring within rangei^ Bat the PortogueM fint 
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*• cried hold, enough." Captain Swan of the RoeTmck 
tells us that ' almut Unre in the nfternooTi, unwilling, 
after so hotte a clinnery to receive a like supper, they 
cut Ui«ir oiblety and drofe with the tide until they wers 
without Fuige of o«ir gtms, and then their frigate came 
to thoiiif and towed them away, wonderfully mangled and 
torn." Captain Shilling was mortally wounded in this 
encounter, and his body was inten-ed at Jashk, on the 
7th of January 1621, with all decency and solemnity. 

Captain Blithe succeeded Shilling in command of the 
fleet; Baffin remaining in charge of the London, Ha 
passed the winter, that is, the period of the sonth-weat 
monsoon, in the little port of Sdr on the coast of Omftn, 
while there were fresh water and palm trees. Siir 
received the name of "London's Hope/' and Ba£in 
remained there until the X5th of August. 

In 1621 the English agreed with Shah Abhas of 
Persia to drive the Portuguese out of Ormu^ by a 
joint attack. The English were to have a share of 
the {)] under, and in future to receive half the cus- 
toms of Bandar Abbas or Gnmltrcjon, the town on 
the mainland which was destined to take the place 
of the island of Onnuz as a oommercial mart The 
English fleet assembled at Surat^ and on the ajrd of 
December 1621 it arrived at an open roadstead on the 
Persian Gulf near Minab, with the island of Ormuz 
in sight. Here the news was received that the Portu- 
guese had erected a fort on the island of Ki&hm to 
protect some wells for supplying Ormuz with water. 
The fort was already besieged by a Persian army, and 
on January 80, 1622, the English fleet arrived. The 
first operation was to land a eertain number of guns 
from each ship, and to throw up earthworks. The siege 
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thea commenced, and, after two days, William Baffin 
went on shore with his mathematical instruments, to 
take the height and distance of the castle wall, so as to 
find the range. ''But as he was about the same he 
received a shot from the castle into his belly, wherewith 
be gaye three leaps and died immediately." Parchae- 
says — ** In the Indies he died, in the late Ormos busi- 
ness, slain in fight, with a shot, as he was trying his 
mathematical projects and conclusions." The death of 
the great navigator took place on the 23rd of January 
l6z2. The fort of Kishm surrendered on the ist of 
February, and the fall of Ormuz followed a few days 
afterwards. 

In these last two diapters we have teen how the two 

routes discovered by Davis, and which he pointed out as 
the directions that future exploration should take, were 
followed up by subsequent navigatorH, By way of the 
" Furious Overfall " of Davis, most important discoveries 
were made during the ten years which followed on his 
death. Hudson discovered the south side of Hudson's 
Strait^ and the eastern coast of Hudson's Bay, Button 
and Fox explored the western side of that great bay.' 
By lot and Baffin surveyed the northern side of Hudson's 
Sti-ait, and Fox discovered the eastern coast of the 
channel which bears his name. By way of Sanderson's 
Hope of Davis, Baffin sailed onwards past the furthest 
point of his illustrious predecessor, and discovered the 
great bay which bears his own name, and also the open* 
logs or sounds which form the portals of the most 
important Arctic discoveries of modem times. It was 
thus tbat tho influence of the master-mind was felt by 
his successors, long after he himself had passed awny. 
The geographical student will find that the best and 
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most agreeable method of acquiring a thoroiigh groond- 

ing in his science is, by the contemplation of the life of 
a prrcat geographer or ex])]orer. For by this biographical 
mnthutl, each const and island, each hay and strait, is 
connected with some incident in the life story of the 
diaooverer or of bis saooeaaors. Intereat ia ikoa given ta 
vbat would oiherwiae be a mete liat of namea, and life 
ia breathed into the inorganic maea. A knowledge of 
the Hvee of John Davia and of hia immediate snocessors, 
requires an intimate acquaintance with Davis »Str.iit and 
its Khon-s, with the oast and west coasts of Greenland, 
with Hudson's Strait and Bay, and with Baffin's Bay ; 
in ahorti with all the nearer regions of Arctic America. 
It ia deeirable that the atudent ahoold be converaant 
with the aohievementa of Arctic worthiea in other parte 
of the world } becaoae he ahould contemplate the com- 
plfeto life stories of his heroes, and thus realise how, and 
by the [tORsessiou of what qualification^, their Arctic 
work was done. The thorough and complete grounding 
which each a atudy supplies, is the best preparation for 
an examination of the laboura of modern ezplorera and 
of the reaalta of their work, which will include the acqui- 
sition of an intelligent knowledge and appreciation of 
the geography of the whole Arctic KegionAi 
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The early jears of John Davis were passed on tbe banks of 
the Dart. We derive some insight into this period of his life 
from "Westcote*8 "Devonshire," from the pariah registers at 
Stoke Gabriel, from incidental notices in other county 
histories, and from the writings and will of Davis himself. 
A careful search tlirough the municipal archives at Dart- 
month has failed to lead to the discovery of any notice of 
Davis, or of the fitting out of his expeditions in Dartmouth 
Harbour. Notices of the private affairs of Davis are given 
in dociinif nts preserved lu the State Paper Office. 

Some paiticulari respecting the preparations for the first 
Arctic voyage are to be found in the journal of Dr. Dee, and 
in the Minute Book of the Elizabethan Guild of the City of 
Exeter. The namtire <^ the iint Arctic voyage of Davis 
was written bj John Janes; that of the second voyage by 
Bans himself with a sopplementary joamal of the proceed* 
ings of the Smihim by Henry Moigim. The stozy of the 
third voyage is by John Janes^ and the traverse or log book 
kept by Davis has been preserved. The whole were published 
by Haklnyt in his collections of voyages and travels. 2>avis 
reviewed the resnlts of his three Arctic voyages in his 
"World's Hydrographical Discovery." The discoveries of 
Davis, with some addltionaL namesi are shown on the Uoly* 

jienx Globe. 

We only know the name of the vessel on board of which 
Davis served in the fleet which defeated the Spanish Armada ; 
and facu relating to his service in the Asores under the Earl 
of Comberland, are derived from the naiiaUve of Edward 
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Wrigbt Inevleiital ttetenmto of Sir WiUumi MontoOf of 
8ir Bobert Dadtey, and of DbWi hinuelf, prove that lie 
MTTod under the Barl of Bswk at C«du» and in the Aiorea» 
The thtilting tale of Davis's oommand of the Jknrt in the last 
expedition of Cavendish, is told bj his old friend John 
Janes ; and a few additional facts are supplied by the letter 
of CaTendish written on hie deathbed| aad hf the extra* 
ordinary story of Knivet 

Much light is thrown on the attainments and character of 
Davis by his own workfl^ entitled the **Seaniaa'a Secrets,'' and 
the ^.World's Hydrographical Discovery." 
' The namtive of the voyage to India in the Dutch Fleet 
was written by Duvis himself that of the first voyage sent out 
by the East India Company by an unknown hand, and that 
of the Toyage of the Tiger apparently by Sir Edward Miehel- 
bome. The Sailing Directions from Aehen to Priaman and 
Tiku by John Davis, are preserved among the Slooae MSS» 
in the Briii&h Museum. 

Prince, in his " Worthies g( Devon," was the first to write a 
notice of the life of Captain John Davis of Sand ridge ; but 
he confused him with another John Davis of Liraehouse, a 
younger man, whose life can easily be traced in Purchas, and 
who died in 1622. Prince was ignorant of the vova^^e of 
Michelbome, and consequently knew nothmi^: of ihe time and 
plare of the death of Jobn Davis of Saiidrulj^^c. Dr. Kippis, 
in the PiiograpJiia Britannu-a, repeats most of the blundera 
of Prince ; I'ut, at the p iuie time, he perceived that there 
must have been two Davises, for he bad learnt the particulara 
of the death of John Davis of Siindridge from Harris's 
Voyages," and if he was killed in 1605, Dr. Kippis saw that 
he could not have written a "Rntter** dated 1618, which is 
given in Purchas and attributed to a John Davis. In ppite 
of the warning tints thrown out by Dr. Kippis, Sir John 
Barrow repeated all the blunders of Piince, and was equally 
ignorant of the time and pliu e of Davis's death, although tbey 
are given by Harris and Kippis. Mr. Bolton Comey, in 
Notes and Qut-ri>'s^ pointed out nio.-t of the blunders of Prince 
and Barrow. Mr. Froudci in an article entitled England's 
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Forgotten Worthies/' published in 1852, and reprinted in 
1858, in his bouk ctilled ''Short Studies on Great Subjects," 
xepeated all the old blunden, and added fresh ones^ The 
warnings of Dr. Eippis and Mr. Bolton Comey render the 
iiiaccQittdes and misleading statements of Mr. Fronde alto- 
gether inexcusable. Mr. Fox Bourne^ in a work entitled 
*' English Seamen under the Tudors,** published in 1868, 
gives a brief but correct account of the life of Davis. In 1880 
the Hakluyt Society issued a volume containing the texts of 
the works, and of all the narratives of the voyages of John 
DaviS| with an introduction, notes, and a critical review of 
previous notices of the r^reat navigator, by Commodore Murk- 
ham. Tlie notice of DaviS| in the National Biography^'' ia 
by Professor Laughton. 
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SmUJi Sounds in liiiffiii'ii Bay . . 2M 
observation fur variiition in . 2M 
Smyth, WUlwM^ mnflter of the 

" £i«Uiri^^ " with FV«bkher . ±2 

SoUnia 

SoutoL, Gasper de, I»^er of 

ItsiUans in the Armada . It 
South Sea (see Pacific). 
SpafiUk jUit, itivoMiou oi England 

oontemiiiatod - . . 4U 
apoatle ship-i built at Bllban 

and Siuitaader . . Z2, ZS 
eotnmaiiders of sbi^ps; arma- 
ment ZS 
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■SparUi^ fiett, under the Duke of 

Medina Sidouia . . . 13 

reiir siiips engaged , . , Zfi 

^ugagomeut off the Isle of 

Wight , . • . , Ifl 
defoivt and flight . < . 80 
■Spaiuai^it as eacplorers , . . flfl 
as pilots . . , , . ISl 

^pmw 4 

Spitzbergen , . . ^ . lli 

discoveries of Barents . . IM 
visttud \ff Hitdsosi . . 227. 22i 
Baffin's voyages to « . 252j 2^ 
north ooast «xplored by 

Baffin 25i 

^&iuin-el," loss of, with Sir 

nuni|jlirqy Gilbert . . lH 
•crest vi tiic Gilberts - . Ifl 
■StadiiUf Ephetneris of, used by 

Davie : . , , ^Jfil 
JState Paper Oj^ee, documents re* 

laiing to Davis at . « . 268 
SUxUii Istand, discovery . . fil 
■Stodanam, Pieter, Dutch cuptaim of 

t\i0"Le<Mw", , , . la* 
jumped overboard, killed . Ifil 
JStoke Creek, ou tlte Dart . . . fi 
Stoke 0<ibriel,paTiiik in which Sand* 

ridge is siUiut«d . , . fi 
churdi ^ . . . & 

D.-ivts entries in Parish 

Register «f . . , 11^ 261 
family of Clwnehwards at . 
son of Johu Diivis baptised 

at , . , , . 65 

Dsivisat. when his fourth child 
was bom . . . . Sfl 

JSh^ ■ 170 

^on^i. Captain, named tlie channel 

betwoeu tlio Falkland Isles. 12fi 
^ikiertoppen in Creenlaiid, Davis 

at 48 

same as Oockayne Sound . 250 
SuATiMtrm. (see Aehen, Batu, Pedir, 

/*/ »«.»< aw, TikuX 
itiuiteUi, Strait of, EdJL fleet be- 
calmed iu « . . ._2Q2 
l\ih> Mai-ra in . . . . •-'17 
**Sun^unc," bkip in Davis's Arctic 

expedition .... 86 
ssrangements ; intenml eco- 
nomy . . . , ~ 
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** SuhmMw," allowauco of the men 

IncroMad 39. il 

Pt^M'mi; up CtrnlHTlritvl GnU . il 
UokichuU on iie|iurHtv •ervico 44^ 51 
DaviiiR thitd voy»go; nent to 
Ui« ftahery . . 54^ 55. fia 
Sur, ou tho cosi»t of Oman, Daffln 



wlntcmi a . . , 

Smttt, K.I.O. fleet at 
CaptAln Shining at . 
Biigllsh ftoot ossuinbled at 

Surrcjft by Dnvls. BdiUy Islee 
Arctic Boas • . • 
Labrodw .... 
the "BleeTe" or Channel 
Magellon'a Strait . 



. 2<H 

■ 20-> 

8L Zl 

. n 

. 133 

Ret! Sea and Persian Gulf sur- 
veyed by Baffin . . 262, 264 
•'Siwan,'* nhip In firat Toya-je of 

thu K.LC. . *. . . 197 
■out to PriaiiiHQ for pepper . 2^ 
SHtton-nt'llone .... ISA 
Stentlotf." Qiieeu's ship, Richard 

Ilawkhui 14 

*'Sti>aH," one of the ships in 



Drake's expedition 
Swan, Captain, E.L1I. sliip 
buck" 

*' Swi/ltwt" Quecu'a ship 

Tahin, C»pe (nee PHny). 
TaMe Bajf . . • 
EASL fleet In • 
Ttger" at 

(See SaManha Bay.) 
TeU*copt (see /oH*e»)- 
Ttntitaerirn ... 
Tiretira, prixe cnpttired off 

one of the Asoros 
Thomat, John, mutineer 

stiizod Ffiid^on ". 
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88 



. 84,85 
. 2liD 
. ^V, 234 
*' Thomasiite," sbip in Spitsbergen 

voyage, BafSn pilot . . 2S1 
off Hakluyt Head . . . 256 
return ..... 
Thomas ■.^n^ti/'shipinFrobishcr's 
> third voyage . . . . SS 
Thome, Dr., letter on trade with 

India 

Tide Table by D:ivia . . . 160 
Tide* in Hudson's Bay . . . 243 
observed by Baflin . . . 2fil 
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Tierra del Fuego, named by If agel- 

\an fti 

natives lj« 

** Tifftr," Captain Joseph's ship, 

Spttzborgen voyage . . 252 
7V^''•»'♦p•'8irB.Mlchelbome, 

Darin piJot . . . .211 
voyage to the Eiiat Indies . 21S 
off Sumatra .... 21fi 
fall in with Ja|)aneae pirates 

218. 21fl 

mui-der of Captain Davis . 2ii 
return ..... 2il 
**ri>T'« Whelp" . . . ._2U 
rvjolned her consort . , 21fi 
Tiku, popper mart in Sumatra . 

saiUng dirocUoiis for . . 211 
Tobia*, Capt^Un, of tho " Black 

note" with D.ivLi . , . lift 
discovered a safe anchorage . 122 
Tobiae Bay .... 122, 12a 

(See Masaredo Bay.y 
T^Udo, Don Francisco de, Ticeroy 

of Peni 1CM 

scntout6armiebto*iBexpeditii>n 105 
Toledo, Francisco, in command of 

"SanFdipe" . . . 23 
Ttr BaJ^ Dutch bhips at anchor 

in laS 

SJ.C. fleet in . . . . -juo 

Toliut 1 

Davis probably at school at 
TatiuM Road, on western side of 

Davis Strait .... 41 

T&wer»oii^ Mr. ..... 2d 

Tomuhend, Roger, captain of '* Ark 

J?c»yai" 15 

knighted Ift 

♦* Tt'odts /ucjt<M<," large ship of 

R- T-fi- « • • « « SOQ 
T^ttn svl 1ft H »*, Max ini ilian , account 

of M iiellau'a voyage . IQO, 114 
Tiwerse Book (see log Book). 

Tringano 21& 

*• Trinidad," ship in Magellan's 

fleet 93 

Trinity tfetue, master and brethren 
helped Luke Fox in fitting 

out 239 

" Triumph^" one of the five ships 
designed by Sir John Haw> 
kins 7A 
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*J Triumph,'* B]r Martin FrobUlMr 

in command . . • . 7Zi 

eu(;aged, with tho "Ark 
Jto^al" . . . . 78, Jft 

' " Ug^'O. Salvoffnia" pii^ o f Dav U ; 

lawsuit aa to. . . . fil 

VUiHt, Francisco de, sent by Val- 
diyia to roconuoitio Ahigel* 
laii'a Strait . . . . Iffi 

Ungava Bay-, abown on Mercatur's 

map 2& 

Cnrtorcal poaaibly reached . 65 

Ui-daiuta^ • friar uf Mexico who 
claimed that he bad made 
the N.W.P 2Z 

Valdetf Diego Flores de, Caatilitn 

adnilml {3 

in coinmaud of a fleet to escort 
Sarmiento . . . ■ 1Q7 
Valdez, Pedro do, in command of 

tho Audalusiun squadron . ZS 
his ship disabled . . . 2S 
Valdivia, Pedro do, conqneror of 

Chil« n 

Valdivia, town in Chilo . ^ ^ 
Variation of the oompass, observed 

by Columbtia . . . 145 

obaorved by DaTla . . 5fl 

aeries observed at London . 5d 
observed by Baffin in Smith 

Sotmd 2fil 

Vaz, Lo-ptz, liijitorian, captured by 

the Engliah . . . 109. lU 
Veniet, publloution of narrative and 

map of the Zeni at . . 17 
Vfidendona, Martin de, leader of 
the Italian contingent in the 
Spanish Armada . . . 78 
Frxfry Bay, arrival of the Earl of 

Cumberland at . . . 90 

Vtra, Pedi-o de, captain in the fleet 

of Loaysa . . . . fifi 
re«re» town in Zeeland . , . 179 
Moucheron settled at . . Ifil 
notice of .... . IfiQ 
Vert, Sir Frimds .... 4 
at Cad^ and Acprea . . . 177 
hifl report on the intended 
▼oyago of the Dutch to 
India . . . . 178. l£i 
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Vt*pwxiu», Amerigo, never went 

south of Uie lUvcr PLite . 121 
" Victory," ahip designed by Sb- J. 

Hawkins .... 24 
Sir J. Hawkius in command of Ih 

in action 7A 

lent to tlio Earl of Cumberland SI 
visited by leadingmqii of Horta SI 
captured a prize off Graciom . SB 
suiffurings of tlie crew on pas* 
t>age home .... SO 
*' Victoria," ship in Magellan's fleet OA 
first to <drcum navigate the 
globe . . . . 95, lOQ 
ViUalobos. Juan de, in expedition 
ofSamiiento. . . . 
Vitdma, Andres de, in command of 

colontMtsin Miig«ll;in'f>StJ-:ut 107 
his attempt to save thusetUors 111 
VinloTul of tho Norsemen . . fiS 
Virginia ...... 4 

Raleigh's expeditions to , , §2 

Herlot's account of . . . UA 
VirginM, Cape, named by Magel* 

Ian . . . . 94^ OOj 99 
sighted by Drake . , . 101 
passed by Sarmiento . . IM 
ship of Ca]>tain Merrick off . IM 
sighted by Davis 120. 184, 128. 134 
described 121 

Wadditon, on tlie Dart . . . fl 
Riuhard Holway of . . 9^ 12 

Adams of 12 

Wagenaar, his Mariner's Mirror " 1S3 

Walchertn 17» 

WaUcer, W., mentioned the ser- 
vices of Davis to the Dutch, 
in his translation of the voy- 
age of Jacob Neck . . 194 
Waltingham, Sir Francis, Secretary 
of State, at Dr. Dee's house 
at Mortlake ... .14 
conference with Dr. Dee, Davis 

and Gilbert . . . 15 to 22 
oonTinced of the ralue of Arc- 

tic discovery . . , , gfi 

patronof the voyage of Da vii 83.34 
report of Davis to, on his re- 
turn . . . . 43. 225 
encouraged the third attempt fis 
his dcftth a great loss 65^ 172^ IM 
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fTrtMTij^ffTn, Ctpe, to nitraed by 

Davis 42 

Warden, JtAin, mankcr's mate with 

James; d«:itb , . . 
** Warspiie." Raldgh'n ship at Cadie HI 
Warxiek, Earl of, patron of Dntls 
Warwiek't^ Foreland named bjr 

Dftvls fll 

lFa(«, Robert, carpeBter 1b DaTis's 

Arctie vojage k — &fi 
rrrrt, Sibald^btwtthe Falkland 

Islands . . . r . ISS 

(See SeltUdimt.y 
Wtmtr first deacribad the croaa- 

staff ..... 14fi 
nTiK»re'*ted hmxr obAervaticms llfi 
[r<4<co(<'< Devon; Faith nieiitiuned 

as daughter of 8ir J, Fulford 

and wife of Dft\i8 , . 8, 
W€*t IndiiSf voyage of Hawkins 7, 111 

Toyage of Raleigh to . . 11 

Lancistor ]u«t his Hbip In . 1^ 
Wetton^ Lord, his forelaud, named 

by Fox f4A 

WhaU Sound in Baffin's Bay . . 2^ 
WhaUt, many seen by the " Bun- 

ifiine" i& 

Basque s:dlor8 experienced in 

catching . . . 38, 252 

WkeeUt Paitl, in expedition of 

Chudlelgh . . . ■ 112 
" White Bear," Queen's ship do- 
signed by Hawkins . . li 
Lord Sheffield captain . . Ht 
fnllowiiig tlxe Spanish fleet . i3 

in action 7S. 

White Sea, ▼oyages to . ■ 7, 13^ M 
WkitehcUl, niap of Sebastian Cabot 

In the privy gallery at . . Ifi 

" White Lion," 8hipln Chudleigh's 

expedition . . . . Ill 
Wight, Isle of, action with Spanish 

fleet off 12 

Wild Man," Chudleigh's ship in 

the Strait of Magellan . - 112 
WUloughby, Sir Hugh, Toyage of 16.111 

Willoughbji Land . . . . IQ 

Willoughby. Lord, fighting the 

Spaniards at Bergen op Zoom lA 
WiUon, Wm., boatswain in Hud* 

son's last voyag^e . . . 
one of the mutineers , 280. 222 
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Winter, Sir John, a forest named 
after, by Jumes . . . 
Winter, Sir William, in command 

of the ** Vanguard " . . 7& 
fn the **Blitttbeth " in Drake's 

Tctyage IM 

fUsoorered Winter's bark . liS 
with Sir P. Venj hi the ** Island 
Voyage" .... lH 
WinUi^M boik .... 102, mi 
described by Forster 102, I'Jl, 122 
WitheringUm, Rt,, in commiuid 
of a ship Rent to the South 
Bea by the Earl of Cumber- 
land IM 

Wdl9tenholme, Sir John, patron of 

Fox's voyage . . , 22ft 
patron of iiaffin's Toynse . 2^ 
Baffin's letter to, in Purchas . 2h& 
Wol4tenholme Sound in Unffiu's Bay 2i4 
IToMKn Itlandt in Baffin's Bay . 25& 
Woodhoute, Tboraas, matbcmatl* 

cian with Hudson . . 223 
set adrift by the mntlDecrs . 331 
" World' i Bydroffrapliical Discov- 

«ryi" . . 169, 1T5, 225. 268 
Wright, Kdward, the great mathe* 
nuttician .... 
in the expedition of the Enrl 
of Cumberland to the Arorvs; 
historian of the voyage 80, 87, 
chased by a great fish at Floros 
meeting with John Davis at 

Fayai 

oonatruction of table of meri* 
dional parts . . 83. 141. Ifg 

notice of IM 

improvement of charts . 154, 155 
hlB " Correction of Certain Er- 
rors in Navigation " . . 155 
new map of the world (1599) 
attributed to ... ICS 
Wydu't Sound, furthest x>dtnt of 
Baffin on the north c<Mist of 
Spitsbergen . , , . 2&4 
WyUon, John, captain of the Dart- 
mouth aliip Orocent ' fitted 
out agiidnat the Simnish Ar. 
mada 71 
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Yomgt, Mr., merchant of London, 
at the Mortloke interview . 
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Tcrkt, Gflbert, in FrobUher^B Arctic 

voyage 22 

Young, James, mato in Hudson's 

ship 227 

Zamorano, Spanish writer on nA- 

Tigation .... im 
Zetland, towns of . . . 179, ISA 
voyage to ludia fix>m . 178, IM 
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Zeuo, Antvni^t voyage to the North Id 
Carto^Iettersfrutn hisbi-uthersto Ifi 
Atcoto, Joined his brother An> 

tonio ill Frisland . . , 1ft 

Hicolo (the younger), publics* 
tion of letters of his ances> 
tors and a map at Yenlce . IS 

ZtM map 2Q 

confusion caueed by 24^ 
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UNDER this title Messrs. DODD MEAD & 
COMPANY propose to issue a series of 
volumes dealing with tlie life and work of those 
heroic adventurers through whose exertions the 

face of the earth has been made known to humanity. 
Each volume will, so far as the ground covered 
admits, deal mainly with one prominent name 
associated with some particular region, and will 
tell the story of his life and adventures, and 
describe the work which he accomplished in the 
service of geographical discovery* The aim will 
be to do ample justice to geographical results, 
while the per:>onality of the explorer is never lost 
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sight of. In a few cases in which the work of 
discovery cannot be possibly associated with the 
name of any single explorer^ aoine departure (rom 
this plan may lie uaayoidal^e, but it will be f ol« 
lowed as far as practicable. In each case the exact 
relation of the work accomplished by each explorer 
to what went before and what followed after, will 
be pointed out ; so that each volume will be 
virtually an account of the exploration of the 
region with which it deals* Though it will not be 
sought to make the various volumes dovetail 
exactly into each other, it is hoped that when the 
series is concluded, it will form a fairly complete 
Biographical History of Geographical Discovery. 

Each volume will be written by a recognised 
authority on his subject, and will be amply fur- 
nished with specially prepared maps, portraits, and 
other original illustrations. 

While the names of the writers whose co-opera- 
tion has been secured are an indication of the high 
standard aimed at from a Kterary and seientific 

point of view, the scries will be essentially a 
popular one, appealing to the great mass of genera! 
readers, young and old, who have always shown a 
keen interest in the story of the woild^ explora- 
tion^ when well told. 

While the first volume will deal with explorers 
of different nationalities in the early days of 
discovery, it is proposed to add several devoted 
to the labors of eminent Americans who have at* 
taiaed prominence in that field. 

Each volume will consist of about 300 pp* i^mo^ 
and will be published at $x*35. 
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' THS FOLLOWING VQL(rMBS4XBBiT£tMRJlBAi>YOM4JiB 
IN AN ADVANCED ST4XB OP FRBPABATIONs 

JOHN DAVIES, 

Arctic Explorer and Early IndU N^vlgalor. By Gl^ 
MENTS R. Ma&kuam, C.B., F.R,S. 

PALESTINE 

By Major C. R. Cqnpkr, ^.E;,, V^a4er qf the Palestine 
Exploring Expeditions. 

JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. 

By Captain Albuit Markham, R.N. 

MAGELLAN AND THE PACIFIC. 

By Dr. H. H. Guhj.rmard, author ol " The Cruise oi the 
Marchesa." 

SAUSSURE AND THE ALPS. 

By DOUGU^ W« FRmPmn. Hqn. Sec^ Royal Geography 
ical Society. 

MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. 

By Josmt Thohsoii, avthor ** Through Masai Laod," 
etc. 

THE HIMALAYA. 

By Lieut -General R, S-VAAiQIUlV, R«£.t C.S.1^ Iftti; Pre- 
■ident oi the R.G.S. 

UVINGSTONE AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By H. H. JouMSTON, H.B.M., Consul at Mozambique. 
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ROSS AND THE ANTARCTIC 

By H. J. Mackindu, M.A., Reader ia Geography at 
Oxford, 

BRUCE AND THE NILE. 

By J. Scott Kiltis, Librarian, iLG^S. 

VASCO DE GAMA AND THE OCEAN 
HIGHWAY TO INDIA. 

By £. G. Ravbnstbin, F.R.G.S. 



OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW WILL DEAL WITM 

HUMBOLDT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

BARENTS AND THE N. E. PASSAGE. 

COLUMBUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

JACQUES CARTIER AND CANADA. 

CAPTAIN COOK AND AUSTRALASIA. 
MARCO POLO AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

IBN BATUTA AND N. AFRICA. 

LEIF ERIKSON AND GREENLAND. 

DAMPIER AND THE BUCCANEERS. 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 
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